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PART I 


BASIC FORMULATIONS 


Chicago philosopher “and his bunch” the “‘do-nothing” meth- 

odologists . . . “who sit around and philosophize when there is 
so much crucial work to be done.” The problems of methods and 
definitions, he continued, should be taken up after the fields have 
been explored, the problem solved, and the data safely gathered in. 
The reverse, we are sure, is true. Only with the proper methodologi- 
cal principles can any problems be solved and any data safely 
brought into the scientific field. This, in any case, is to be the stand- 
point of this book. It is not unsound to say, we believe, that neglect 
of methodological principles has resulted, in psychology, in a vast 
fumbling about among facts, with no rhyme and little reason. We 
are to propose, instead, that the science of behavior can be im- 
measurably improved by attending to a few principles upon which 
we have based the method now well known as “‘Q-technique.”’ 

Our concern, however, is not to be with Q-technique alone, or even 
principally. Rather, it is with a challenge to psychology, in certain of 
its aspects, to put its house in scientific order. We are to consider a 
methodology to serve this purpose. We call it “Q-methodology.” This 
is a set of statistical, philosophy-of-science, and psychological prin- 
ciples which, we believe, is such as is demanded by the present scien-. 
tific situation in the psychological and social sciences. Factor analy- 
sis is to be reformulated. With respect to the philosophy of science, 
we shall find Q-methodology in comport with logical analysis in all 
important methodological aspects, except such as have led to the 
excesses of reductionism. With respect to experimental method, 
Sir R. A. Fisher’s great work on the design of experiments has 
contributed much here, as it has already done in other branches of 
science. These are the props upon which Q-methodology is con- 
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other way round: Fisher’s methods customarily concern experi- 
ments, and factor analysis, explanations. In experimental work the 
investigator chooses certain independent variables and reaches de 
pendent ones as the outcome of his experiments. It has been main- 
tained by all authorities that the correlation technique could not so 
distinguish between its variables: its concern was with the tnier- 
dependent relations only—how A and B are correlated tells nothing, 
necessarily, about any causal connections between them. What the 
independent and dependent variables are, in such cases, cannot be 
specified. The correlational method, consequently, was not con- 
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analysis, on the contrary, asserts general propositions—as when it 


assumes that everyone has every psychological attribute in som 


degree. Che assumption is both unnecessary for scientific purposes 
and incapable of any proof. It is unnecessary because, without it, 
experiments can be conducted with “single cases,” about which 
valid conclusions can be reached in relation to a theory. We do not 
mean by this that it is unnecessary to study other cases. Nor are we 
to outline a new principle of inductive inference which permits us to 
infer from “‘one to all.’? When the physicist theorizes about a par- 
ticular metal, any piece of it will serve his experimental purposes. 
Likewise, for us, theories are matters of general import, the concern 
of a general psychology, and applicable to any person in principle. 
Nothing will be contributed by any use of “large numbers” of per- 
sons as such, for any purposes of statistical inference. 
We are to be radical with respect to theory. Anything that could be 
called a psychological theory or hypothesis in traditional factor 
analysis had to wait upon the discovery of factors, the issue, as we 
have mentioned, of interdependency analysis. A virtue was made of 
necessity in this respect, and factorists have long taken pride in the 
pure objectivity of their procedures. But it can scarcely be denied 
that the consequence has been disastrous for theory. No general 
theory of a psychological kind is anywhere at issue in factor studies 
today, even though factor analysis was conceived originally in rela- 
tion to one—Spearman, the inventor of factor methods, meant it to 
serve his theory of cognition (the noegenetic principles). General 
theories of this kind, however, lie about everywhere in psychology, 
lazy, like cats in the sunshine. Psychoanalysis is such a theory. Like 
most, it is not very systematic, deals with ultimate explanations, has 
no “ideal” type of operational constructs, and has no experimental 
methodology peculiar to it, to put its assertions to some proof in an 
acceptable scientific manner. But it is richly suggestive. We are to 
have some novel contributions to make with respect to such theories, 
as an outcome of Q-methodology. Modern logical analysis has been 
of inestimable value to us in this connection, providing us with prin- 
ciples upon which all else depends. The distinction between the 
generality of a theory (and the truth or falsity of a general proposi- 
tion) and the empirical confirmation of any of its singular proposi- 
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techniques for experimenting upon their consequences for any pe! 
son we care to make the subject of scientific inquiry, or for any 
interacting group of such persons. 

One or two matters of detail are worth mention at the outset. If 
the use of large number of cases has become dogma in psychology 
today, an exaggerated regard for measurement is no less a plague. It is 
widely believed that one must first measure a thing before it can be 
studied scientifically. Scales and tests of all kinds are therefore widély 
employed in psychology, although it is almost true to say that no 
one knows what he is measuring. We propose to throw away all such 
measurement. Yet we shall study man’s attitudes, his thinking be- 
havior, his personality, his social interaction, his self, his psycho- 
analytic mechanisms, and all else objective to others or subjective 
to himself; and we can do all this scientifically, without using any 
formal scales or measuring instruments of the kind with which psy- 
chology is familiar. This is achieved by Q-technique; and, of course, 
it is the purpose of these chapters to outline the conditions under 
which it is all possible. 

It is widely believed that it is essential to work with large numbers 
of cases in psychology, so that valid generalizations may be reached. 
We are to work, instead, with a single person, at the call of a theory. 
Yet we shall reach valid, scientific conclusions. It will be objected, 
no doubt, that scientists have to generalize and that they can scarce- 
ly do so with any credibility from a “single case.”’ From “‘one to all,”’ 
however, is a very crude statement about induction. Thus X’s eyes 
may be blue. We would not assert, therefore, that all eyes, of every- 
one else, will be blue. We might say, instead, that some other persons 
may have blue eyes like X. Given categories blue, gray, brown, 
green, etc., it is proper to ask questions of this kind: What propor- 
tions pi, pe, Ps, ... , of a population of persons have blue eyes, gray 
eyes, and so forth? The accurate definition of these proportions wil] 
certainly involve us in statistical issues and the use of large numbers 
of cases. But the fact of blueness as such is in no way dependent upon 
the facts of such proportions in any logical or inference-making 
sense.” The confounding of such different bases for one’s inferences, 


2. Certain relationships might be discovered between fi, 2, ps, ... , Such as Men- 
delian theory may suggest, but these need have no necessary concern with the opera- 
tonal definition of blue eyes as such. 
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chology and the social sciences is, of course, indicated. We can make 

10 apology for this s¢ eming comprehensive ness: indeed, it is a nice 
compliment to American psychology that these foundations of its 
science can now be taken for granted. The concern is with far more 
than the simple operations called ‘‘Q-technique.” Rather, it is with 
a comprehensive approach to the study of behavior, where man is at 
issue as a total thinking and behaving being. Our platform may be 
difficult to follow: but, then, so is any political platform difficult and 
sometimes unintelligible. 


CHAPTER 1} 


PROLEGOMENA TO Q 


EARLY PAPERS 
account of Q-technique is given in Sir G. H. Thomson’s 
The Factorial Analysis of Human Ability (181).' In this he 
relates that the topic of correlation between persons was 
firat given explicit attent ion independently and almost simultaneous- 
ly by himself and the present author—by Thomson in an article 
appearing in July, 1935 (182), and by Stephenson in a letter to 
Nature (168), dated June 30, 1935. He reminded his readers, how- 
ever, that the device had been used previously. But the wider meth- 
odological matters had not been grasped up to 1935; and, indeed, the 
fact that these have been in dispute ever since is testimony to the 
difficulties at issue, or to our obtuseness, or both. Thomson himself 
was very pessimistic about the technique’s possibilities, for reasons 
that we shall see later, whereas we were highly optimistic. 

Our first exemplification of the technique appeared in Character 
and Personality (Vol. IV [September, 1935]), in an article called 
“Correlating Persons instead of Tests’’ (162). In this we contrasted 
factor analysis of the time, with its search for “universal” factors 
(such as Spearman’s g, c, and w, representing cognitive, affective, 
and volitional forms of behavior, respectively), with the new pro- 
cedures we had in mind. About the former we had to say: 


Hkibs 


Large populations of persons, however, are required in experiments that are 
made on these factors (g, c, w,), and as a consequence the quality of the testing 
suffers. The size of the population sets a limit on the tests that can be applied 
and on the apparatus and controls that can be used. All the refinement and 
delicacy, the intricacy and subtlety of the laboratory, are lost just when it is 
most needed in the study of the most complex of all activity, human behavior 
Experimental work is slowed down, almost to the point of being burdensome A 
research student may spend two years isolating a single factor. All one’s Cah. 
trols and hypotheses have to be sandwiched into the one experiment, to be per- 
formed on one and the same group of persons. One cannot perform an experi- 
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experiment. A “‘sample”’ of 60 colored papers was taken, containing 


TABLE 1 


Most Pleasing Least Pleasing 
Score (X) | 10 9 8 7 6 5 4 3 Z i 0 
Frequency | ; 2 ae ie i oo Sl ee n=O 
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leasing score 9, 


a 


The most pleasing color is to be given score 


and so on , the least pleasing one gaining score 0. 


brilliant poster colors, vivid reds, greens, blues, oranges, and many 
more delicate hues, but excluding whites, creams, or grays. They 
were handed to a subject like a pack of playing cards, previously 
thoroughly shuffled, and he was expected to look them all through 
and then to grade them, from those he liked most to those he liked 
least, in such a way as to conform to the prearranged frequency 
distribution shown in Table 1. Something of the kind had long been 
involved in the psychophysical methods. But our purpose was to 
correlate and factor-analyze such arrays, for different persons, or for 
the same one person under different conditions of experiment. 

In a typical study twenty students each made such a set of ap- 
praisals, and the twenty represent the “small number” of persons to 
be correlated. The correlations were factored, which merely means 
that a basis was found for classifying the persons. If everyone’s likes 
and dislikes are completely idiosyncratic, so that no two persons are 
alike in what they prefer, no significant correlations should appear 
and, of course, no factors. There will be correlation, however, if 
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This, we said, was “just a beginning.”’ For it was clear that . 
simple device could be used as a means for studying much tndes dit 
the realm of psychology that could not otherwise have been reduced 
to operations. “Introspective psychology in general, . we av 
“our preferences, sentiments, motives and ideals,’ were now open 
for the technique to explore (162, p. 19). Work on tmdividwals was 
referred to, who “could be asked to select those [art objects] that 
they believe to be the most tasteful, instead of merely the most 
pleasing, to see whether knowledge, pleasure, and taste are asso- 
ciated” (p. 23). We clearly distinguished between such a possibility : 
and the testing of a selected group or groups (p. 23), and as clearly 
distinguished between such applications and the use of the tech- 
nique to check the theories of “type” psychologists (p. 24). But in 
no way was it suggested that the methodology consisted of discover- _ 
ing factors or the like. Instead, we clearly envisaged (p. 23) the | 
orderly development of experimental studies, such that many indeed 
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In concluding his brief account of correlating persons, Thomson 


‘s 
1 
} r } iH 
added the following: 


[t remains to be seen whether factors which will prove acceptable psycho- 


gically will be isolated in persons [181] 


These statements, we believe, betray the methodology of fifteen 
years ago, against which we began to object. It stems, we suggest, 
from Karl Pearson’s Grammar of Science. In this the whole wide uni- 
verse, the geography of the earth, its flora and fauna, and every 
human action, were grasped by Pearson as a vast matrix, cemented 
together inexorably by correlation. From the equator to the poles, 
trees become stunted. Skirts lengthen with economic depressions. 
The stars seem held in place by intercorrelations. Everywhere cor- 
relation occurs. Similarly with respect to mental tests and individual 
differences. All of which is no doubt true enough. But it is another 
matter to suppose that this correlation has only to be studied in its 
own right in order to reach great scientific truths. This, it seems to 
us, was the underlying belief of the traditional factorist. We were 
criticized only recently for violating it: “Stephenson is prepared to 
forego the significance of correlation or factors, for the advantage of 
taking a few extreme cases and studying the constellations in which 
they emerge from factor analysis.” The word “significance” really 
means what it says here—correlation as such and its factors are at 
issue, regarded as given, somehow, in the vastness of all possible 
matrices of individual differences. It has merely to be grasped by 
Statistical inference. One could not experiment upon it but only 
describe it as it really exists. It was indeed precisely our purpose to 
forego such conceptions; and, incidentally, we also study any person 
in principle. Thus it seemed obvious to us that the correlation of 
tests (R) had its roots in protopostulations of this kind and in a 
corresponding belief in abilities, capacities, potentialities, and similar 
general propositions, and that R-technique could have no meaning 
except in terms of its postulates about individual differences. These 
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It was our purpose 
postulates, for reasons that we could g 
that had been discussed in psychology for nearly a hundred years 
and which had never had a satisfactory answer up to then. We con- 
sidered it important to rid at least one factor technique from, on the 
one hand, any postulatory dependency upon individual differences 
and, on the other, from protopostulations of a seriously limiting 
kind, upon which R was based. We had therefore to construct a 
methodology for the single case: we call it ““‘Q-methodology.” 

The reasons for this are not far to seek, in terms of the background 
that a Spearman student had to have in the latter part of the 1930’s. 
For we were oriented toward the history of psychology, and we 
knew our Ward (197) and the cross-currents that were critical of the 
“elementalism” that conceived of man as a mass of “character- 
erg such as his height, temperament, intelligence, and the like, 
(1 49, 120) eet s PME differences. Spearman 
regarded gestalt psychology tg a obi Aa sds 
No. 1.” Besides, he was Raab sible ics ay, aeee of pubs reo 
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In the present paper, after defining the [four] systems and supplying an 
example of each, I proceed to examine the modes that each can subserve. ... 
Two of the four are statistical statements of a relativistic standpoint, and may 
be of help to gestalt psychologists, whilst the other two are parallel foundations 
for “elemental,” process, or ability psychology [pp. 195-96] 


The years 1937-38 and thereabouts were spent, in part, in an ex- 
change of views between Sir C. Burt and the present author about 
the various pros and cons of correlating persons. The outcome was a 
paper by Burt (39), a setting for his The Factors of the Mind (41), in 
which there are many and detailed references to our respective view- 
points. We also wrote jointly, in a paper which appeared in Psy- 
chometrika (44). Several other papers followed (156, 157, 161, 163, 
164, 167, 172). 

It would take us into unnecessary detail, at this juncture, to enter 
into even a small number of the issues upon which Burt and the 
present writer differed. They are on record in the above papers, and 
the purpose of this book is to elaborate upon our own viewpoint, as 
Burt has already done about his. Burt’s essential preoccupation was 
with the possibility of relationships between factors for persons and 
for tests, for one and the same matrix of data. Thus it seemed to him 
that the factors for tests should bear some relation to those obtained 
in terms of persons, for the same data. He proved, indeed, that fac- 
tors are identical for tests and persons (43), under certain conditions. 
The reciprocity at issue is readily understood from the following 
simple demonstration: 

In factor theorems a person’s score x in a test may be divided into 


any number of parts, and, in the simplest case, it might be repre- 
sented as 
x=mXk. 


Here m is the factor loading of the test and & the score gained by the 
Person in that factor. The proportioning, of course, is not arbitrary. 
Theoretically, m has reference to the “goodness” or “soundness” of 
the test for measuring the hypothetical factor in question—em- 
Pirically, for example, we would expect a test of reasoning to be 
more highly loaded for a factor of intelligence than a test of canceling 
letters, other things being equal. Similarly, & has reference to the 
Supposition that there are individual differences for the factor— 
some persons are brighter than others. The expression, in short, is as 
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A 


as we now call it; the other was our system (2), or Q-methodology. 
These are not, and never can be. reciprocals of one another. But we 
defined what was reciprocal to system (/) and also to (2) 
our systems (3) and (4), respectively. Ever since. every f 
seems to have been bent upon disregarding these differences. Thus 
we find one of our most recent critics writing as follows: 


Another field of interest for psychologists, over which battles have been 
fought and will no doubt be fought again, is the field of R- and Q-techniques 
If R-technique is concerned with analyzing the correlations or variances between 
columns in a matrix of scores, then Q-technique is concerned with analyzing the 


correlations of variances between rows. That is y, where R-technique js 
concerned with the relationships between tests, Q-technique is concerned with 
thos between the persons who take the tests [12, p. 80]. 


One can merely say about this that it is in flagrante delicto. There 
never was a single matrix of scores to which both R and Q apply. 
Naturally, with such an Aunt Sally, our critic “can see no reason for 
the controversy” that has developed “round this complementary 
procedure.” 

Thus, in R a number of fests are applied to a sample of persons. 
The tests are scored objectively, and the concern, fundamentally, is 
with individual differences. But if we fiow invite any person to look 

/ at all the tests, to deal with them as he would with a pack of cards, 
and to order them with respect to (A) which he believes himself to 
be most expert at, or (B), which he would like most to do, or (C), 
which, in his opinion, is the fairest, or (D), which will give most 
information about his ability, and so forth—in any such case Q- 
technique would be at issue, and the concern, fundamentally, would 

_ be with the single case. For we could take any one person and make 
him the subject of experiments ad lib. The test material (but clearly 
not any results they provide vis-a-vis individual differences for a 
sample of persons) would be our sample, and these different condi- 
tions of instruction, A, B,C, D, . . . , would be the point of origin of 
our variates. We would correlate these variates and factor the cor- 
relations. This would be an application of Q-technique. As we see, 
even if the material is the same, as the tests are in this example, it 


(2), respectively, and they are thus not independent of (1) or (2), respectively. System 


(3) comes within the purview of profile analysis (Cronbach, 55); it also leads to Cattell’s 
P-technique (48). 
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ceptable about these matters: 
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nt by Burt (12) fairly ac- 


sample of subjects 
analysis, one may talk of R-technique. 
(ii) If with the same data, one runs correlations between persons instead of 


between tests, then one has P-technique. 
(iii) The innovation, which Stephenson claims as Q-techmique, is to design 
an experiment in terms of people... then to assess qualities of performance 
with respect to each person in turn, and then to make correlations between 
people. 
The P-technique, to which reference is made, is merely our system (3) 
again; that is, data put together for R-purposes can also be analyzed 
in the reciprocal manner referred to earlier (Burt’s reciprocity prin- 
ciple [41)). We would add to (iii) that the experiments are designed, 
in principle, about a single person—any, in principle. 
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it a postulatory-dependency methodology rather than hy pothetico- 
deductive, even though it has much resemblance to the latter.4 The 
designation Q, however, will serve our purposes as long as Q-meth- 
odology and Q-technique are distinguished, since the latter is only 
one of many operational procedures that may subserve the wider 
methodology. 


SOME EXAMPLES OF Q-METHODOLOGY 


A few brief examples of Q-technique, and of the methodology it 
serves, will not be out of place. We begin with an example of a simple 
kind which has reference to the Szondi Test (59). This, as is well 
known, consists of 48 photographs, each on a card showing the face 
of a former mental patient, 8 each for former sadists, hysterics, 
catatonic schizophrenes, paranoids, depressives, and manic patients. 
The test itself is a projective instrument and not the kind that 


TABLE 3 
Most Liked Least Liked 
Score | 8% 6 3 eee ae 
Prequency 4~ 028. 3 Bs 5 4 2 (n=48) 


R-technique was ordinarily concerned to study. If we regard the 48 
cards as a sample for Q-technique purposes, they can be thor- 
oughly shuffled (as for a pack of cards in bridge) and then quantified 
in many different ways. Thus we might ask a choirboy, who has, of 
Course, no idea what the cards really represent, to look at them all, 
and then to score them for (A) which he likes best. To help him along 
we would provide a frequency distribution for him to work to (Table 
3). Thus he gives 8 marks to the two photos he likes most, and 0 to 
the two he likes least, and so on, with most of the cards gaining 3, 4, 
or 5 marks in the center of the distribution. The act of so Scoring a 
sample of cards is called a “Q-sort,” for short. 

But we might also invite our choirboy, next day perhaps, to score 

4. Our procedures are in some respects more elaborate than those followed in the 
hypothetico-deductive methodology as ordinarily employed, e.g., by Hull. It is well 
known that many modern philosophers support the hypothetico-deductive Principles, 
for the most part (Wisdom, 200); but the methodology has some serious limitations, to 


which Kaufmann (92), among others, has attended. For these reasons, 


" therefore, we 
have not used the term ‘thypothetico-deductive” for Q-methodology, 
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rence in the performance or the like conditions of instruction, using a 
forced frequency distribution of scores of the kind just referred to for 
the Szondi cards. Again the arrays of scores for the n = 60 sample 
can be correlated and factored, and again one could undertake such 
studies for theoretical reasons, such as to examine questions about 
insightful performance. 

So we could continue with examples in many different regions of 
study, with respect to aesthetics, attitudes, thinking behavior, self- 
reflections, and every conceivable form of human behavior, individ- 
ual or group. In every case the interest would be focused upon the 
theoretical matters, and Q-technique is just a modus operandi, a way 
to test the theoretical issues. At its face value, indeed, the technique 
is eminently simple, and one might well wonder what all the fuss and 
bother are about. First a “universe” of statements or the like is 
defined (such as many possible Szondi cards, or performance state- 
ments), that is, as postulatory matters. A sample of these is then 
quantified by operations upon them, relative to one another, con- 
stituting a Q-sort. Then Q-sorts for one person for different condi- 
tions of instruction, or for different persons for the same or different 
conditions of instruction, are correlated and factored. However, 

these simple matters entail many unsuspected methodological pos- 
tulates and protopostulates, and it will take all the chapters of the 
book to elaborate upon them. 

Let us look at another example in a little more detail. Suppose that 
a person, X, who might be a plumber, a priest, a schoolgirl, or the 
like, writes an account of his or her personality. It would consist of 
Statements of the following kind: (a) I am generous to a fault, 

(b) My failings are many, (c) I sometimes feel like running away 

from everything, etc. If X is clever enough, we might get several 

descriptions from him, each for a different condition of instruction, 

e.g.: 

C, Write about yourself as you think you are usually. 
Cs What do others think you are like? 
Cs Write about your inner aspirations, etc. 

Q-technique deals with such statements, a,b,c, ..., and conditions of 

instruction Ci, C2, C3, ... , in a formal manner. 

. It might be supposed, or be the reason for our study, that X will 

8ive himself away” in making these different self-descriptions, 
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‘tors make it possible to provide three “explanations” of all these 
ata. It is these, and their interrelations, that give factor analysis its 
iterest We might explain factors fi, fe, and fs along psycho- 
nalytic lines: f; may be regarded as rationalization behavior on the 
part of X, f. a habit of projection, and f; an idealization. With the 
uoanatytic theory in mind, it may be quite compelling and ap- 


parent that the factors may be so interpreted; and we may draw the 
‘erence that each is indicative of a habitual mode of behavior of 
re or less stability. These inferences are made in a theoretical 
ext of knowledge about psychoanalysis and human behavior. 

Ve have described the procedure, so far, as though purely em- 
‘ical matters are at issue—it seems that factors are first found and 
‘hen explained. Theory, however, is involved all the while, at three 
places. First, it indicates what the sample of statements will be 
mitially: it defines the “populations” of statements for us in 
¢-methodology. Second, from the theory certain propositions are 
ordinarily derived, and, in turn, the variates are chosen which will 
hese propositions to test. Third, the theory is used to guide us in 
‘ne factor solution, telling us what sort of facts to look for. We can 
until the facts are found, if they exist according to 
he inductive principle in factor analysis is thus re- 

duced to the modest proportion of a conclusion about a factor, based 
on prior theoretical expectancies. It is no longer used as an absolutist 
iple which, giving rise to factors in simple structure, leaves it 

ne factorist to offer explanations, if he can, a posteriori, or by 


We can return to the matter of generalization. It would be foolish 
to assert that the factors f,, fo, and f;, found for X, will be found for 
all, or even some, other persons. Each person’s factors, indeed, could 
be quite unique, operationally, to him. What degree of invariance, 
Le., generality, to apply to f,, fz, and fs for X himself is also another 
matter. But here again, at this microscopic level, large-sample doc- 
trine for X’s operations is not crucial or essential to the inference 
that the factors are or are not likely to be invariant. Knowledge of a 
theoretical kind about X can help us assert, for example, that “‘f, is 
likely to be a stable rationalization employed by X,” and that “f, is 
Clearly 4 projection in relation to known facts about X,” or that “‘f; 
‘sa habitual mode of self-regard by X.” Such inferences are made in 
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well if the theory w 
‘s this that is “general” with respect to different persons. It is in no 
way supposed that the same facts will be found for every case so 
tested—fetishism, for example, may be highly particular to certain 
persons. But that some such facts will emerge along these lines is an 
obvious gamble on the scientist’s part, the odds against him being 
almost negligible in the example we are using for the sake of illustra- 
tion. 

In principle, the kind of facts opened to our regard in the above 
manner are, of course, open to extended or intensive further ex- 
ploration and experimental study. What has been achieved, up to 
this point, is really this—that a person X can be made to “give 
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far as testable operations are involved and reliable events. But the 
word “objective” is also used to mean “‘as observed by others,” the 
contrast being with one’s own “inner experience,” which can be 
observed (it seems) only by the experiencing person himself. The 
word ‘‘subjective” has the same bifurcation of meaning. It means 
either inner experience or the opposite of scientifically objective. 
The split in meanings occurs, no doubt, because of the apparently 
unreliable and unstable nature of one’s inner experience—subjectiv- 
ity is fickle, to the highest degree of irresponsibility, so it seems. 
What is subjective, moreover, is never open to public regard. So thus 
it fails on two counts to be worthy of scientific regard—it is unre- 
liable and is never observable by others. It has thus become a cliché 
of behaviorism and of much American psychology to regard sub- 
jectivity as monscientific per se, or unscientific in esse. 

The bifurcation into mind and body parallels, of course, that just 
considered. Psychology, in its long history, has attended to the mind 
as its essential concern. The writer was taught his first psychology 
by Spearman (149), the last, perhaps, of the classical systematic 
psychologists; and the principles of McDougall (113), Ward (197), 
and Stout (178) were his daily fare twenty years ago. These psy- 
chologists believed in a substantive mind and consciousness. Nor had 
McDougall, the originator of the term “behavior” in its psychologi- 
cal sense, a prescience of anything other than this same belief. 
Logic, however, leads us to regard behavior as neither mind nor body 
nor physiology: it is simply behavior, whether subjective to a person 
or objective to others. 

There is more in this, however, than meets the eye. We wish to 
study behavior as such. Behaviorism, also, claimed as much for it- 
self. But by 1940 there were, on the American scene, many different 
forms of behaviorism—molecular, molar, operational, purposive, 
operant, and the like—none of which included subjectivity in its 
system. Gradually, indeed, the word “‘behaviorism” has come to 
mean the study of man’s objective behavior, that is, excluding his 
subjective activities. It has indeed increasingly bieticiei linked to the 
Study of physiological aspects of the problems of behavior. Much, 

therefore, is confusing: scientific psychology today seems to have set 
4 course for itself which must end in its reduction to physiological 
Processes, or to cybernetic models of the brain and the like. Yet 
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prince clarification about the study of pried: comes from 
an American source, from the writings of J. R. Kantor (88, 89, 99 
nnd A. F. Bentley (21). Their first glimpses have been grasped mor 
clearly, recently, by some logical analysts. Kantor had little more 
than a first broad postulate (interactionism)° and a few supporting 
definitions (such as behaviortal segment,’ interactional setting,’ and 
contact media’); nevertheless, these bare beginnings were essential 
and provide the starting point from which any science of behavior 
must develop. It is true that Lewin’s topological and vector notions 
(104, 105) have gone much further along Kantor’s lines since the 
latter’s earliest formulations of interactionism. But Lewin soon 
“encapsulated” much of his psychology (Brunswik, 35); the field of 
subjectivity of inner experience, for example, was altogether de- 


tached by Lewin from the field theory with which he sought to study 
groups of persons in interaction. 
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systematic footing, and it is from this that a stand has been taken in 
the pages which follow. This concerns the various regions in which 
operations can be conducted, that is, in which propositions can be 
tested according to the rules of scientific procedure by proving, dis- 
proving, or falsifying them (92). Lewin imposed two kinds of regions 
upon his formulation, as we have seen, one of which was similar to 
the common-sense world of real objects, whereas the other was the 
encapsulation of each person’s own inner and private experience. 

Bentley argued forcibly against “‘isolationalities” of this kind. Sci- 

ence, it seemed clear, has to find one region for its operations: if be- 

haviorism had to become widely acceptable, it, too, must fit into this 

one region or find one region for all its operations. 

From our own standpoint we argued, in the same way, that, as 
Q-technique could be applied to subjective as well as objective be- 
haviors, there could be no valid basis for their separation. At least 
we could see none. We had found a region common to all such be- 
haviors, namely, one concerned with the empirical testing of proposi- 
tions about behavior, whether “inner” or “outer.” It was highly 
gratifying, therefore, to find that the thinking of many logical 
analysts was pointing in the same direction—including philosophers 
of the stature of Wittgenstein and Schlick, but excluding, for exam- 
ple, Bertrand Russell. The matter, indeed, has been made more 
explicit recently in Ryle’s book The Concept of Mind (134). The con- 
clusion is that mind and consciousness do not exist in any psychic or 
“experiential” sense. There is not one realm of a ghostlike mind and 
another of body. All that the psychologist can concern himself with 
is behavior (63). This is not to say, however, that man’s subjective 
behavior does not exist. Certainly he thinks, feels, imagines, muses, 
dreams, and all else. All such is behavior, every bit as certainly as is 
his purposeful walking from one place to another or his toying with 
4 ball. In so far as this subjective behavior can be made amenable to 
reliable operations, scientific method is at issue and, in that sense, 
objective procedures. This is precisely our position in Q-methodolo- 
8y. Along Q-lines all subjective behavior, hitherto regarded as in 
€sse arbitrary and unscientific, is capable of study with full scientific 
Sanction, Satisfying every rule and procedure of scientific method. 

© counting of pulse rate by a physiologist differs in no meth- 
Sdological respect from the counting of X’s factors, in the example to 
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be-all and end-all of science and who search for universal 
arameters of, we suppose, the human mind. The methodology is 
a standpoint to which a certain aura of respectability is 


rences. This was acceptable to some psychologists because of its 
’ its basic ‘‘soundness,”’ its systematic and apparent 
j nature; and, indeed, it now seems clear that some of its 
advocates can think in no other terms and regard the assumptions of 
dual differences as obviously true, inescapable, and completely 
| else. Q-methodology, however, had no such psychological 
ion and fixation to support it or to give it contemporary scien- 
ning. Or so it seemed ten or fifteen years ago. Such fashions 
we could appeal to in early papers (162, 163, 171, 172) were al- 
ready very largely discredited and outmoded, as appeared to be the 
ase for the type psychologies, for example, of Jung (87) and Sprang- 
152). Even the tests that Q-technique could attend to and sup- 
port, such as the Rorschach (132), were widely regarded as esoteric, 
unscientific, and scarcely worth a moment’s serious attention by 
‘objective’ psychometrists. It seemed clear, therefore, that Q-tech- 
nique required a distinct psychological orientation in order to give it 
wider credibility and acceptance. It was clearly useless to revive 
older viewpoints, even for illustrative purposes. The opportunity 
had to be taken, instead, to present the technique in terms of current 
psychological notions and principles, which, at the same time, would 
serve to increase one’s understanding of and insight into Q-tech- 
nique. It is easy to appreciate, therefore, why the methodological 
considerations of Bentley, Kantor, Wittgenstein, Schlick, and the 
logical analysts, with their support of a more comprehensive be- 
haviorism than ever Watson conceived, fell like manna upon the 
amorphous desert in which we moved. These suggested what the 
psychological principles should be. But it is no less true that Q-tech- 
nique has been effective in bringing many issues into clearer focus 
and in making obvious what had hitherto been confused or the 
importance of which had been overlooked. We begin, then, with an 
innocent enough technique, but we end by formulating afresh many 
methodological and psychological matters of great interest. 
There are other reasons, too, for involving ourselves in meth- 
odological matters. There were two or three chapters in James 
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This is the case, for example, with respect to Burt’s treatment of 
such matters as inductive inference. Someone, we felt, must bring 
these issues in factor analysis down to earth, 

Furthermore, we were never one of those who believed that 
mathematics or statistics could give birth, per se and partheno 
genetically, to matters of necessary psychological interest and im 
portance. Factor analysis is concerned with two very different forms 
of multivariate analysis, one called interdependency and the other 
dependency analysis, to which reference has already been made. The 
imate etd the “blind inductive” approach, and the 
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representing many psychological theories and for putting these to 
empirical test. The importance of Q-technique lies more in these 
psychological applications than in any of the statistical devices it 
employs or represents; and it would mean little or nothing if it were 
divorced from the methodological and psychological matters with 
which it is associated and in terms of which it gathers its meaning. 
We repeat that its affinities are with logical analysis and experi- 
mental design, as much as with factorial and variance analysis; and, 
indeed, it owes a great deal to the methodological essays of Egon 
Brunswik (35), to the writings of Feigl, Kaufmann, and others in 
this country, of Wittgenstein, Schlick, and others elsewhere, and to 
the analyses of J. R. Kantor (88, 90, 91). 


PROTASIS 


We said earlier that psychometry has long had its own meth- 
odology. Spearman (148), Burt (41), Thomson (181), Thurstone 
(188), Cattell (48), Babington-Smith (12), and many others are 
basically rooted, in their work, in R-methodology (167). With 
the notable exception of Burt (41), none of these psychologists 
has given any attention to the methodological implications of his 
objectives and of the techniques which subserve them. Ward (197), 
alone, reached in a penetrating manner into R and was highly criti- 
cal, as a consequence, of its assumptions. We shall attend to these 
matters as we proceed and shall find ourselves in agreement with 
Ward. It will be seen that R has technological rather than psycho- 
logical implications. On the other hand, Q is of concern to psycholo- 
gy in its most general aspects. 

Compared with R, Q has a very brief history. Its principles have 
to be developed de novo. Critics of the last fifteen years altogether 
missed the methodological implications of R and consequently the 
different possibilities of Q. For this reason our own early papers could 
not be convincing. In the meantime, logical analysis is better appre- 
ciated, and Fisher’s great work on the design of experiments is ready, 
now, for the picking, as it was not in 1938. We are able to present a 
case, therefore, for the single case, which is now reasonably complete 
in its essentials and which should be of some service to psychology. 
We proceed, therefore, toward a naturalistic study of behavior. 
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FACTOR ANALYSIS 
acToR analysis is a complicated subject. Teaeiionally, its 
object was to discover “unitary traits Or ements of the 
mind.” Great things were expected of these discoveries, but 
nowadays little but descriptive or incidental significance can be at. 
tached to them. It has been mentioned that two different meth. 
odologies are associated with factor analysis, one R and the ote Q 
The area of inquiry, in both R and Q, concerns the analysis o! 
complex, multivariate situations, that is, in which several possible 
effects and the like are at issue; their analysis along statistical lines 
is called, quite generally, ‘multivariate analysis.’’ But there are two 
main divisions of the area, called ‘“dependency”’ and “interdepend- 
ency” forms of analysis, respectively, to which some reference has 
already been made. The former corresponds to what is widely re 
garded as the scientific method im esse, in which there are clearly 
formulated dependent and independent variables. In interdepent- 
insivon, aca Ge there are no such a prioristic nig 
problem being that £5 : Misia ees ie: re le 
‘scovering relationships between them ¢ 
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Multivariate analysts 


Dependency analysis Interdependency analysts 
| 
| 
| 
Variance and Correlational Component Association 
covariance analysis analysis and con- 
analysis (product- tingency 
moment) analysts 
Factor 
analysis 


What is meant by “‘component analysis” need not concern us un- 
duly, but it is an important distinction, made by Kendall, between 
the more purely statistical aspects of what psychologists call “factor 
analysis” and factor analysis itself, which is regarded by Kendall as 
a special case of component analysis. Otherwise the tree merely 
makes clear what, up to very recently, was the obvious state of 
affairs with respect to the place of correlational methods and factor 
analysis in the multivariate domain. 

Our own thesis is that factor analysis can also be employed for 
dependency analysis. It is not denied that there might be something 
analogous to component analysis, as Kendall supposes, under the 
rubric of interdependency analysis: it is certain that R-technique 
has been so regarded up to now. But Q-technique belongs essentially 
to the dependency branch and not to the collateral line. Thus our 
theme may be put in Kendall’s tree as shown on page 32. One 
of the essential purposes of these chapters is indicated in this 
little “‘tree,’”’ and the theme will reappear, as we proceed, in different 
guises. We note that Q-method involves the joining of two methods 
of dependency analysis, one Fisher’s and the other a reformulation of : 
factor analysis which we are now to introduce. Fisher’s methodology 
is well known, but we are to employ it in a rather special way, for the 
structuring of the samples we use in Q-technique. The matter is dealt 
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CONSPECTUS OF FACTOR ANALYSIS 
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That confusion abounds in factor analysis is almost self-evident 


‘Spearman’s own contributions,’’ Kendall (93) has said, “if not 
widely einai were at least intelligible; but since his time the 
wood has become a jungle into which few statisticians care to ven 


ture” (p. 60). That a dark impenetrability exists is only too true, 
Distinctions have to be drawn between the methods (such as Hotel- 
ling’s, the centroid and the bi-factor), and the techniques, such as R 
Q, as well as their broader bases as methodologies. Statisticians 
much prefer the method of principal axes, and psychologists the 
centroid method. Thurstone (188) rotates, but Burt (41) does not do 
so, for precisely the same centroid factors. Stephenson and Burt (44) 
have long differed about R and Q. Whatever is done, by whatever 


method and in whatever technique, no one knows when to stop 


factoring (196), and different ways of estimating factors have been 
described, which scarcely anyone understands (181). The method of 
principal axes provides orthogonal factors, whereas Thurstone uses 
cor BS factors, extended vectors, and the like. The techniques are 
rapidly proliferating, or so it would seem, for, in place of the two 
independent systems R and Q defined in 1935 (171), there are cur- 
rently appearing many additional letters of the alphabet (P, T, O, 
and the like, of Cattell, 48, 50). But the latter merely adumbrate 
variate designs, and only R and Q have the status of methodologies. 
It is only too easy for the unwary, however, to place these techniques 
P, T, O, etc., on a par with the basic systems R and Q. In these 
circumstances it may well seem that little can be trusted, much less 
understood, about factor analysis. 

Intelligibility can be restored, however, by paying proper regard 
to the logic of scientific method. When this is accomplished, simple 
factor methods are all that we need for experimental purposes, and 
anyone who finds a f-test or an F-test not unsavory or confusing will 
be able to use factor analysis quite confidently. No dependency 
analysis need ever take more than a few hours for its solution, and 
not weeks, months, or years. First, however, we require some under- 
Standing of interdependency analysis. 
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] 
matters are INVOIL\ ed 


Che redesignation of the factors is hypothetical, 
but scarcely theoretical. Otherwise it seems that two matters are at 
issue: (a) that unitary factors do, or do not, exist and (6) that the 
psychological beach is strewn with many pebbles; that is, that in- 
telligence is to be regarded as the consequence of innumerable oppor- 
tunities and experiences, the accessibility of books, tools, and all 
else. Now it is always difficult to assert, merely ex cathedra, what is 
and what is not a valid scientific question and a proper theoretical 
approach. But our own belief is that it is not too far wrong to sup- 
pose that both a and 6 are pseudo-hypothetical only, as is the ex- 
planation of the factors in the first place. Certainly, they are ir- 
relevant to any proper scientific regard of intelligent behavior. 
Really, no theoretical standpoint, in any psychological sense, is 
anywhere at issue in such a study. Indeed, the R-factorists have 
often taken pride in having freed themselves from “theory.” 
Attention has already been drawn to the fact that Kendall (93), as 
well as factorists generally, place factor analysis squarely, and with- 
out question, in the domain of interdependency analysis. Given a set 
of m observations for each of p variates, the interdependency prob- 
lem, as the statistician sees it, is (i) can m new variables be found, 
linearly related to the p, but fewer in number, which will account for 
the original variates, and (ii) what are these m variables? The re- 
markable subsumptive power of the correlation technique is of cen- 
tral importance: the m X p observations are reduced to a pxp 
matrix of correlation coefficients, containing only 3 p (p — 1) co- 
efficients, i.e., excluding the diagonals. This subsumption is contin- 
ued, in factor analysis, by developing the fundamental theorem that 
the p-variation can be expressed in m (< p) dimensions if and only 
if the matrix has rank m. Thus, if there are 1,000 observations for 
each of 10 variates, the 10,000 readings are reduced to only 45 cor- 
relation coefficients, and, if these can be subsumed still further by 
one factor, only one explanatory principle need be involved for all 
the 10,000 observations. When the data do not admit of subsump- 
tion in fewer than p factors, no mathematical solution can provide 
the new variables, and statistical methods are invoked, the most 
teasonable being to find those along which variation is maximized, 
which is what Hotelling’s method of principal axes achieves (82). As 
Kendall puts it: 
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way the data are, a pattern of interdependency which can be dis- 
covered (if it exists) and which remains fixed, qua the interrelation- 
ships involved. This structure, however, is not always achieved, and 
certainly only rarely for orthogonal factors; and correlated factors 
are now the rule rather than the exception. The outcome is that (i) 
the number of factors proliferates (as Sutherland’s study illustrates 
(180]) ; (ii) the tendency is for primaries to be the original variates all 
over again and not essentially explanatory principles; (iii) second- 
order factors now assume a large proportion of the initial variance, 
much of which is left unexplained; (iv) the compound variates tend 
to be neglected. In principle, the high-order factors might be ex- 
plained in terms of the correlation of the primaries, so that the 
primaries are basic explanatory principles, as Thurstone seems to 
assume (188), or else they might have explanations de novo not cov- 
ered by the primaries, as in Rimoldi’s (125) study. In the latter case 
one wonders what, therefore, is of main importance, the primaries or 
the high-orders. Vernon (196) has remarked that the situation is a 
return to Spearman’s “‘theory” that each test involves a general and 
a specific factor: Thurstone’s primaries are comparable to Spear- 
man’s specifics, and high-orders are methodologically like Spear- 
man’s general factors. Little is known, however, about the pertinency 
of the primaries relative to high-order factors for testing in education 
and elsewhere. Clearly, some of the second-orders represent main 
effects in the factorial design sense, and the primaries represent 
“levels” for these. 

Be this as it may, in the centroid method not only is the number of 
factors undetermined, but these can be rotated at will, providing a 
state of affairs bordering, for the statistician, upon complete chaos. 
There is again no sampling theory to tell us how many factors to 
extract. Thurstone’s procedures are necessarily and basically those 
of interdependency analysis and not postulatory dependency, as in 
Q-technique. There is much in the statement that he has to discover 
Structure, whereas we postulate it to answer theoretical questions. 
Time alone will say which goes farthest. 


1. It is clear, however, that what Thurstone describes as simple structure is the 
counterpart, in variance design, of confounded or other complex designs for structured 
Samples, in his case for samples of persons, a topic dealt with in chap. iv. The explana- 
Uons offered for his various factors are imputations placed upon the persons, and they 
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logic de novo (46). The psychologists Kantor (90) and Brunswik (35) 
in the vanguard of modern methodology, however, have made im. 
portant contributions to the matters in which we are interested. 
Kantor provides the basic postulate that scientific behavior is con- 
crete inferential interbehavior. No absolutist deductive or inductive 
methodology is ever at issue; instead, every scientific decision (92), 
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to us that not only can many arguments and conclusions in ps 
chology be represented as main effects, for at least two levels, but that 
there are many ancillary tricks of the experimenter’s trade open to 
us. Many examples in which theories, arguments, conclusions, and 
the like are formally represented in Q will be given in the following 
pages. But, in addition, we make use of various “‘cues”’ to govern our 
analyses, more especially for the factor analysis of unstructured 
samples. Thus, in a Q-study in which clinical experts and novices 
participate, we may assert that a solution will be looked for which 
gives more factors to the clinicians than to the novices, on the 
ground that it would otherwise be difficult to explain what the ex- 
perts do in terms of factors for novices. Or, again, if persons A, B, C, 
and D can be shown, sociometrically, to be linked to another, E, the 
investigator may have a “hunch” that factor solutions centered 
upon E, rather than upon A, B, C, or D, will prove pregnant in some 
way. There are countless “‘cues”’ or “‘tricks of the trade”’ of this kind 
in every science. All are deliberate impositions of inferential and 
empirical possibilities upon otherwise neutral situations. 

Thus the time has come to give greater freedom and scope to the 
investigator, as we are seeking to do in the postulatory-dependency 
methodology, on the ground that, after all, this comports best with 
the way scientists really work. The false objectivity of interdepend- 
ency analysis and the exaggerated virtues of inductive method must 
be seen as clichés with little to commend them. The centroid factor 
method leaves open for us innumerable possible solutions, and the 
concreteness of inferential interbehavior (see below) contemplates, 
no less, innumerable possibilities in the pursuit of scientific investiga- 
tions: it is difficult, therefore, to imagine a better modus operandi 
than these two, together, make possible. Dependency factor analysis 
is merely the modus operandi fully exemplified. It consists of rotating 
centroid factors to reach predicated effects, if the data can provide 
them, by using every applicable “‘cue,” “hunch,” or “trick of the 
trade” to guide us. The investigator puts his questions to the data, 
as testable propositions. 
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may also be there. We proceed from the more obvious to the lesser, 
however, on theoretical grounds, and in every study care is needed 
about the inherent necessities. Thus, when Cattell (51) studied 
women on a college campus with respect to temperamental traits, in 
order to achieve apparent objectivity the appraisals were made 
about the women by others from the “‘outer frame of reference.” The 
correlations were then analyzed by Cattell from the stand point of the 
women rated: we would analyze them instead from the stand point of 
the persons who did the ratings, because theirs are the actual opera- 
tions at issue. 

The precise form of analysis to which data are subjected, however, 
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factor analysis is precisely what one requires for the doctrine of the 
concreteness of inferential behavior in experimentation, The statisti 
cian finds nothing to favor in the permissiveness of the centroid 
method and prefers the certain and constrained solutions provided 
by the method of principal axes. But for us the opposite is true 
there could not have been a better device, for our purposes, than 
Thurstone’s geometrical rotations for centroid factors, and we make 
much use of the method in our factor studies. 

Thurstone, as we have seen, seeks to limit the permissiveness of 
the centroid method by searching for simple structure in the data. If 
this is regarded as a matter fundamentally of interdependency analy- 
sis, as it could be, we believe this must break the axiom of the con- 
creteness of inferential interbehavior. In short, it is difficult to accept 
one kind of geometrical substructure as, in principle, the only basis 
for inferences. In practice, however, by way of single-plane and 
other solutions to the rotational problem, Thurstone’s procedures 
have probably far more latitude than might appear on the surface. 

In our own case the rotations we pursue follow two broad prin- 
ciples. For unstructured samples we seek to determine sometimes 
what orthogonal structure best fits the data, for a balanced block 
design of effects, usually for two levels each (representing positive 
and negative loadings, respectively, on the factor). A balanced block 
design is called a case of “simplest structure,” to distinguish it from 
Thurstone’s concept of “simple structure.’’ Ours are always orthog- 
onal, but attention is also given to some properties of the structure 
which are widely overlooked in multiple-factor analysis. We not 
only seek to “explain” factors a, 8, y, ..., but we also ask that all 
possible combinations of the factors, such as af, By,..., aBy,..., 
should be explained. The interpretative power of a factor rests in the 
combinations it helps to explain, as distinct from its analytic power, 
which concerns the explanation it provides, in Thurstone’s sense, 
vis-a-vis a “primary” factor. We shall make further reference to 
these matters in later chapters. 

Usually, however, attention is focused upon the variate designs 
and the problems that these set out to solve. We rotate, therefore, 
to see whether there are solutions of the expected or predicted kind. 
Thus, in a study of experts and novices, we suppose that experts 
Should provide more factors than novices, and we rotate to achieve 
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called ‘“‘introversion-extroversion might exist and that everyone 


must have it in some degree. Instead, a complex matter was at issu 


concerning behavior. Given the theory, we seek to represent it in 
Q-method, and then test anyone we like, to answer a question of the 
kind—Is X habitually introverted or extroverted? In the past it wa: 
thought that one must have a validated scale of some kind in order 
to answer such a question by making a measurement. Instead, the 
question can be answered without any such scale, merely in relation 
to theoretical issues. 

But to return to propositions. These concern us, in Q-meth 
odology, at two places—first, in relation to samples and, second, in 
relation to vartate designs. In any factor study the concern is with a 
sample () of items which is quantified, each array of scores for the 
sample constituting a variable or variate. A particular study may 
involve several variates, say M in number. Thus we might pursue a 
study, along Q-technique lines, to compare the diagnostic skill, or 
lack of it, of three clinical psychologists, A, B, and C; three students, 
D, E, and F; and three control subjects or total novices, G, H, and I 
—nine persons in all. A sample of statements of some kind would 
be used, and there might be many variates for the nine experimental 
subjects, all directed, perhaps, upon the diagnosis of a particular 
case, XY, under various conditions. We predict that A, B, and C will 
have some factors particular to them, different from those for D, E, 
and F or G, H, and I. Several propositions of the kind can usually be 
asserted about the variates for any such study. Thus, we might 
expect a factor common to D, E, F, G, H, and I to represent a 
common-sense diagnosis. Or we may assert that stereotypical 
diagnosis, or ‘“‘psychologizing,” will be distinguishable as a factor 
for the clinicians; also, that a basically sound diagnosis can be made 
by these same experts. All such propositions can be tested without 
regard to any reasons as such for the facts. Hunches, guesses, and 
the like may well be at issue, which we are far from despising. But 
we also like, of course, to be able to say why these assertions are 
made; rather, we wish to give reasons for the assertions where we 
can. Indeed, if we have a theory, we presumably made some original 
predictions and asserted some of the variate propositions in relation 
to this theory. 


One of our achievements has been to represent such theory, 
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es yment in the pages and chapters to follow; and the 
ie rm must bear with us for awhile. Dependency analysis involves 
the asic of these various propositions. But it is also rather more. 
The question of “hunches” and “‘cues”’ has been referred to already, 
and we wish to mention it again. In the example just mentioned we 
would regard it as a valid scientific procedure to assert the proposi- 
tion that the experts A, B, and C must provide more factors, in the 
Q-study, than either the students D, E, and F, or the novices G, H, 
and I. This we are prepared to justify, indeed, in terms of the proba- 
bilities of the rival possibilities at issue, along the lines of the Bayes- 
Jeffreys theorem. We wish to support all such “cues” or “tricks.” 
But there is a more important way in which we wish to accept the 
use of a theory. Everyone in psychology knows what is meant by 
“apperception.” The botanist, walking through the wood, will at 


once notice the purple hellebore or the stitchwort, whereas his friend, 
a professional baseball player, w 
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soether. However, subjectivity is not involved. For all factors so 


eached are capable of verification or proof. The botanist finds the 
‘lebore; but the baseball player can also see it when it is pointed 
out to him. The same is true of the factors we deal with in Q. 
Dependency factor analysis, then, is concerned with propositions 
about variates and samples and with the use of various devices in 
order to reach solutions to the centroid factors, including the holding 
of theories in mind by the investigator as he rotates his factors. The 
matter can be exemplified, rather than receive any short definition. 
But where, it will be asked, are the independent and the dependent 
variables? The former are in the sample and in the conditions of 
instruction or the like, on the basis of which the sample is quantified. 
Each variate, on the other hand, is a dependent variable. Factors, 
likewise, are thus dependent variables. 
For practical purposes we find it necessary to refer to three kinds 
of propositions with respect to variate designs and variates. They 
are as follows: (1) “general theoretic” propositions, (2) testable 
propositions, (3) induced or operational propositions. Préblems 
suggested by a theory, or which are relevant to it, are usually stated 
first in general theoretic terms. Thus, in relation to psychoanalytic 
theory, we may assert the theoretic proposition that dreaming is an 
unconscious form of wishful thinking. This would usually be elabo- 
rated upon, so as to define what is to be regarded as wishful. A par- 
ticular dream of a particular person, X, would then be made the 
subject of the singular proposition: This dream of X involves wishful 
thinking. Its testing can then be pursued, as it happens, along Q- 
technique lines. X would be called upon to perform several Q-sorts, 
under different conditions of instruction, upon a sample of state- 
ments, the whole being designed to have unconscious reference to 
X’s wishful thinking, if it occurs in relation to his dream. About the 
variate design, so put together, it would be possible to assert perhaps 
several singular, and testable, propositions—such that a factor f; 
will be present which will be explicable as X’s wishful thinking in his 
dream. Many examples of such testable propositions and of the more 
general theoretic ones preceding them will be given later. Sometimes 
the testable propositions may almost seem to be a priori rules of 
Procedure, as when, in a study of expert clinicians versus novices, 
We assert that the former will have more factors than the latter. The 
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CONCLUSION 


These, then, are some of the principles of dependency analysis 
upon which Q-methodology is based. At bottom, our proposals 
depend upon a belief that scientific behavior is concrete (Kantor, 
90), and never the object of any absolute principles of deduction or 
induction. It is for this reason that we stress the lack of any routine 
procedures in dependency factor analysis, such as are involved in 
searching for simple structure. The distinction, likewise, between 
theories which are never tested for their general implications and 
ee Se aba may seem innocuous; but, because the 
tap : Oe epee : Sig were never tested in R. Their separa- 

| » has proved to be richly rewarding in Q. 
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CHAPTER III 


DIFFERENTIATION OF R AND Q 


INTRODUCTION 
EADERS of Plato may remember that the comic poet, Aristopha- 
nes, divided mankind into three sexes, and not two: there was 
male, female, and a combination of the two which could 
look both ways and walk backward or forward as it pleased. When 
in a hurry it rolled. This man-woman, however, was a child of the 
moon. The idea that R- and Q-techniques are merely different ways _ 


of of looking at the same facts seems to have been plagued by this same 
lunar influence. It has béen difficult to convince anyone that the two 
are necessarily distinct in essential respects. It is perhaps always dif- 
ficult for those living with old ideas to make adjustments very 
quickly, as Brunswik, in connection with R and Q, found out for 
himself (35). A summary of some of the principles at issue may help, 
however, to hasten matters for the reader. 
A lengthy interchange of views about the pros and cons of R and 
Q was conducted, during 1935-38, by Sir C. Burt and the present 
writer. The outcome was our joint paper on “Alternate Views on the 
Correlation of Persons’? (44). Burt later expanded his standpoint 
very considerably, in his Factors of the Mind (41). Basically, Burt 
and statisticians who looked at these matters (93) were fascinated 
by the interdependency analysis of data. Even Spearman had been 
intrigued by the possibility of discovering a structure (g) in everyone 
in some degree, as a vast inductive matter, issuing necessarily from 
interdependency analysis in R-technique. Burt’s excursions into the 
metaphysics of factors, into Keynesian realms of “atomic unity” and 
Broadian “blobs,” and into quanta theory (41) were clearly rooted 
in such interdependency analysis. Believing this, he felt that it was 
obvious that R and Q could scarcely deal with different matters in 
the last analysis; so Burt was confident that, in the end, proof would 


be provided for R and Q as different ways of reaching the same 
results. 
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soni Without the transitory postulate, no mental test 
scores, or any others, could be correlated with any Justification Or 
meaning. In R the postulate is rarely questioned. Yet it is sometimes 
scarcely a warranted assumption to make. There are often doubts, 
for example, as to whether children who gain the same score in a test, 
gain it for the same reasons. 

It should be noted that the correlation technique can apply to 
data other than for individual differences, although this has some: 
times been doubted (181). One of the commonest objections to Q, 
indeed, is that correlation coefficients cannot be calculated for one 


person only. The method of correlating data applies 
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geneity of the sample of works of art and with our instructions to X. 
The conditions can be assured for each person in turn. But it is no- 
where a necessary assumption that any transitory principle applies 
to what X does relative to what any other person does. That is, it is 
never necessary to assume that X is doing the same kind of thing as 
Y,, differing only in degree. We prove whether or not something of the 
kind may be the case, by way of factor studies. The transitory prin- 
ciple, then, is of fundamental importance, as is the concept of “sig- 
nificance”’ underlying it—yet at least one of our critics has regarded 
these issues, apparently, as of no consequence (50). The advantages 
with respect to it certainly lie with Q rather than with R. 

Again, we believe that serious mistakes were made in differential 
psychology (meaning by this the technology of individual differ- 
ences) when it was applied to matters of more essential concern to 
general psychology. Rational laws or theories come within the pur- 
view of general theoretical psychology. When the R-factorist tried to 


must have every attribute to some degree, With respect to general 
implications we are now wiser. It is necessary merely to provide a 
single exception to a general proposition to dispute it. Thus, by way 
of individual differences, Spearman (148) wished to prove that every 
mental test would involve two factors, one general to all tests (g) and 
the other specific to each test itself (s). The present author spent 
much time testing the proposition so asserted (159). But as naturally 
as there are white crows, on occasion, so there are tests which must 
break the rule for two such factors as g and s (even if the rule really 
exists, just as black crows certainly do). It was a simple matter in- 
deed to find such tests. Thus the initial proposition was incapable of 
proof. When the present writer argued that all rules have exceptions, 
he was admonished for “purifying” the data to suit the theory (159). 
Instead of this, we were using the theory to help us to discover other 
facts as well—the factors discovered as exceptions to g and s factors 
were precisely those rediscovered later, for example, in the labora- 
tories of a Thurstone or a Cattell. It was easy, however, for Burt (41) 
to replace the two-factor proposition by a four-factor one; Thurstone 
(188) put forward a multiple-factor proposition; and Thomson (181) 
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tion of generality for all attributes is both erroneous and inescapable 
in R-methodology. It is in no way involved in Q, where, if Bess is 
limbless, we say so without confusing zero and none. Lacking in 
serenity would gain the central or neutral score in a Q-sort; having 
no serenity where much was to be expected would be given high sig- 
nificance, i.e., an extreme score in a Q-sort (either the highest or the 
lowest of the forced frequency distribution). 


THE MATRICES OF DATA FOR R AND Q 


In view of such considerations, therefore (and there are other dif- 
ficulties about individual differences into which we cannot enter 
here), we proposed in 1936 to cut lose from them altogether as 
postulatory matters. We therefore wrote a paper for Psychometrika 
(171) called ‘Foundations of Psychometry: Four Factor Systems,”’ 
which achieved this separation by defining two independent systems 
or matrices of data, one for R and the other for Q, upon which to 
base any discussion of the matters at issue. In R, individual differ- 
ences, with all their assumptions, warranted or not, are basic to all 
else. In.Q, intra-individual “significances” alone are postulatory, re- 
placing the role of individual differences completely. These matters 
were clearly stated originally, but our critics Burt, Thomson, Cattell, 
and recently Babington-Smith (12) have continued to suppose that 
only one matrix is ever at issue, involving individual differences 
either directly, indirectly, or fundamentally, which, looked at down 
its columns is R, and along its rows is Q. 

The four systems initially defined in the 1936 paper were as fol- 
lows: 


System 1.—(R). Tests are applied to a sample of persons, and the 
correlations between the tests are factored. Individual di are 
System 2.—(Q). Persons are appli = le” of state 


or the like, and the correlations between the person arrays are fac-_ 
System 3.—The transpose of /. Data which have been standard- 
ized in columns for purposes of J are now standardized along the 
rows, and the correlations between persons are factored. (Cattell’s 
P-technique is of this system.) 
System 4.—The transpose of system 2. Data which have been 
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R-technique thus begins with the columns. The units are first re- 


placed by standard scores,‘ 1.e., pure numbers, whose mean is zero and 
whose standard deviation is 1.0 per column. The scores for Table 2 
thus transformed are as in Table 3. This reduction of raw scores to 
pure numbers is one of the most remarkable and simple devices in all 
psychometry, if not in all psychology, since it dispenses with multi- 
tudes of diverse units which would otherwise have to be contem- 
plated. The data are now ready to correlate and to factor. But this 
can be done only with respect to the columns_since the coefficient 
requires standard scores for arrays. The scores along the rows, 
clearly, do not meet this requirement—their means are not zero, nor 


TABLE 3 
| TESTS 
PERSONS 

a b c 

(Standard Scores) 
A fae te eos SS 
B 0.00 0.00 +1.32 
—1.22 +1.23 —0.26 

Mean } aN DD mee 7 
Standard deviation aR BS 20 £0 


are their standard deviations 1.0, and only in very exceptional cir- 
cumstances could they be so. Down the columns, however, these 
conditions are necessarily met. 

The correlations? between the fests for Table 3 are given in Table 4. 


1. If X is a raw score, M the mean of the array (each column in the present case), 
and o the standard deviation of the array, the transformation for X is given by 
(X — M)/o. The transformation is automatically taken care of in calculating the 
product-moment correlation coefficient. 


2. The product-moment correlation coefficient rab is the mean of the products of the 
pairs of standard scores for the two variates a and b, i.e., 
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never really specify what these units are, any more than we can do 
so for a reasoning test or a test of canceling letters. But the transitory 
postulate can be assumed to apply down the columns for such data, 
and differences in units can be removed by reducing the raw scores 
to pure numbers again, that is, to standard scores per column. The 
assumption is again made of common units down a column and ac- 


ceptable transitoriness. There is no justification, however, for any 


standardization of these data along the rows. The data standardized 


TABLE 6 


PERSON-ARRAYS 


STATEMENTS 
A B : 
(Standard Scores) 


a —1.20 0.00 —1.20 
b 0.00 -—1.20 +41.20 
C +1.20 ++41.20 0.00 
Mean 0 0 0 
Standard deviation 1.0 1. 1.0 


TABLE 7 
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by columns are then as given in Table 6. We can now correlate by 
columns, two at a time, but not by rows, where the means are not 
zero and the standard deviations not 1.0 0 of necessity (as they are for 
each of the columns). The correlations for the person-arrays, for 
example, are given in Table 7. 

Again several postulates are at issue, and the possibility exists that 
data may be thrown away by reducing the column means each to 
zero. As in R, we have to find ways to insure that no such important 
information is lost in the standardizing and that it adequately sub- 
Sumes all the relevant data, dispensing only with the arbitrariness of 
all units as such. 
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volved. The data are then as in Table 9. The data can now be cor- 
related by rows, i.e., with respect to the persons A, B, and C, since 
these are standard scores with respect to each person’s array. The 
correlations in the present case are given in Table 10. 

Similarly for system 4: beginning with data for a Q-matrix, for 
which correlations between persons provide the first subsumption of 
data, it is possible to reach correlations between the statements by 


standardizing the already standardized scores.of the Q-matrix. 


TABLE 9 
(System 3) 
TEsts 
PERSONS 
a b ¢ Mean S.D. 
Standard Scores along Rows 
A +1.41 —0.78 —0.63 0 1.0 
B —0.71 —0.71 +1.42 0 1.0 
c —1.14 +1.31 —0.17 0 1.0 


TABLE 10 

A B G 
A — -0.45 —0.84 
B — —0.12 
Cc mas 


Thus systems 3 and 4 gave the reminder that it was always pos- 
sible to provide correlations between persons for an R-matrix, and 
between statements for a Q-matrix, by resorting to this double stand- 
ardization of the original data in each case. It should be clear, however, 
that the correlations between the tests for system J and the statements 
for system 4, or for the person-arrays for system 2 and the person- 
arrays for system 3, are rooted in wholly different premises and con- 
cern very different matters. Those for systems 3 and 4 always 
involve doubly standardized data. Those for R- and Q-methodolo- 
gies, instead, are for data standardized in one way only. 

The reciprocity principle (41), by which Burt sought to prove that 
R and Q were directly reciprocal, applies to systems J and 3 and to 
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scores, the transitory postulate, and the units implied cannot be over- 


looked with impunity, as we have seen. Thomson (181) was pessi- 


mistic about Q-tec hnique almost entirely because he conceived of the 
transitory postulate in relation to individual differences only. Nor 

did it occur to Burt (41) that this same postulate might apply in its 
own right to intra-individual “significances.” 


The references to populations will be considered in the next chap- 
ter. Some mention has been made earlier of the status of variables in 

R and Q—those in R being for interdependencies only, whereas in Q 
the concern is with dependent variables. Questions about the 
operation of the “‘rule of the single variable” will be raised later; 
meanwhile, it is obvious that in R each test operates according to 
this rule—the subjects can respond to.only_one test. or question at a 
time, and it is. assumed that what they do on one test will not, 
ordinarily, influence them on what they do with another test. Every- 
thing ponsthle ia done, in mental test construction,.to-achieve condi- 
tions which will be such as mediate this rule. In Q, on the other hand, 
all the statements of a sample have to be compared with one another, 
and judgments must be made about each statement in the context of 
all the others and the’ conditions of instruction. We shall see, again, 
that t the structure we give to samples makes clear that the rule of the 
single variable does not apply to Q, which, instead, makes use of the 
Fisherian procedures to deal with main effects and the interactions 
in their natural contexts. 


THE FORCED-CHOICE METHOD 


Postulates i to ix for Q-technique are all at issue in the forced- 
choice method which is so characteristic a feature of Q-technique. 
The method will be regarded as highly arbitrary if one is bound to 
R-methodological principles. It has an experimental basis, however, 
founded upon Fisher’s methodology, as we shall see later. We argue 
that if all were error for a Q-sort, a normal distribution of scores 
would be expected for it. But we anticipate significant factors or 
effects, and therefore a normal curve is not likely. For certain rea- 
sons, however, it should be symmetrical. Therefore, we follow the 
Practice of using a much flattened symmetrical distribution of scores 
for all Q-sorts. 

Operation ii for Q is intrinsically quite simple. A sample of N state- 
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miliar feature of the absolute method in psychophysics (187) when 
there is complete freedom of scores. 

It is not difficult to suppose that the forced-choice method is 
merely an example of the constant methods in psychophysics, more 
especially of the method of single stimuli and, generally, of the Jaw of 
comparative judgment (185). Actually, the differences between Q- 
sorts and those of the psychophysical methods are fundamental. In 
the psychophysical methods the aim is to reduce experimental error 
(chance) to a minimum. Weights were lifted a hundred times to 
achieve the necessary degree of accuracy of correct or incorrect 
judgments; experimental or chance errors were eliminated. The 
methods for computing threshold values, such as those of linear 
inter polation, or Spearman’s method of the arithmetic mean, or Kel- 
ley’s least-squares procedure, are imposed upon the observed propor- 
tions of judgments which were supposed to have reached the neces- 
sary high degree of accuracy beforehand. In Q-technique, as in 

Fisherian design, the aim is not to eliminate experimental error but 

to make an explicit estimate of it where it is expected. These prin- 

ciples, however, cannot be made any clearer until we deal with the 
contributions of Fisherian methodology to Q, a matter with which we 
shall be concerned in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER IV 
<\MPLES AND THEIR STRUCTURE 


UNIVERSES AND THEIR SAMPLES 
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attribute, no one measurement is contingent upon any other for any 
person. It should mean, classically, that neither in the selection of 
the population sample nor in the measurement of any attribute for 


it is any one person or any measurement of him contingent upon 
another. Theoretically, the correction of reliability coefficients for 
homogeneity of samples (114) in R-technique (as in Q) offers testable 
operations with respect to the statistical universes at issue. 

There are at least two reasons for the R-factorist’s lack of concern 

with populations as such. First, there is a presumption that factors 
tend to be invariant and that what is discovered for an odd assort- 
ment of urban children will be yielded as certainly for a set of chil- 
dren drawn from even a single city school. Second, the factorist is 
likely to-define his population samples in terms of the statistical 
distributions they yield, rather than the reverse. The two together 
conspire to make the ab initio postulation of population universes of 
minor interest in factor analysis. Tests are constructed for which 
there is a reasonable expectancy or presumption that a “random” 
sample of persons, for which the test is suitable, will provide a quasi- 
normal frequency distribution of scores. If the expected distribution 
does not occur in fact, either the test is altered, or it is supposed that 
the sample was inadequate and it is replaced by a better one. In this 
way the statistical distributions and test construction govern the 
population universe, which becomes an abstraction and not a con- 
crete operational matter. “Random” sampling is thus something of a 
fiction in R-technique. R-factorists, however, appear to get along — 
quite well in spite of these departures from classical large-sample 
doctrine. 

Populations in Q-technique have been composed of statements 
(174), art objects (172), descriptions of behavior (161), personality 
traits (167), and the like; and it seemed almost impossible to define 
population universes for them or to provide an acceptable basis for 
sampling any that might be so defined. It was easy to point to gross 
heterogeneities and to obvious contingencies (12) which must break 
the most elementary rules of random sampling. Even so, some 
Progress was made. 

One of our earliest universes consisted of all the statements made 
by Jung (164) about his psychological types: some two thousand 
statements were collected, and the earliest notion was that samples 
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tinguishing, precisely as for R-technique, between the populations as 
such and the statistical universes which are derived for them. The 
first is related to the matters of interdependency and dependency 
analysis, which we have mentioned earlier. With respect to the 
second, it is clear that the definition of a population of paintings, 
vases, statements, or the like is not a statistical matter (except that 
large numbers are involved): no scores or quantities are anywhere 
Spe reauiency_ distributions, But if we take a set o 
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ity ditheult to dispose of. One of our early 

: mace Use of & sample of 60 colored photographs of 

+ cic Rot consist of ey photographs of vases; all were 

e similarly reproduced. Several were taken from each 

eras of vase-making, from Ancient China, Greece. 

rope. No two were obviously alike. What was 

; was a certain homogeneity with respect to vases —anyone, 

xing at the 00, would tend to regard them as of one class, alike in 

very substantial fashion; but also a definite heterogeneity was 

achie ved, such that would lead one to say that, even so, all the vases 

are diferent ones. The statistician is likely to think of populations as 

necessitating such conditions of homogeneity in kind and of hetero- 
geneity and noncontingency among the items of a kind. 

These conditions, however, do not define populations so much as 
they lend themselves to satisfactory operations leading to statistical 
universes. Thus, if a person X is asked to appraise a set of 60 vases (for 
which ones he dikes best) , what is essential, from the statistical point 
of view, is that his judgments should be independent and separately 
given for each vase. Each item of the sample has to be appraised as a 
distinct and separate act or operation on X’s part. This would not 
be the case if judgments were made about 10 vases at a time, as 
might happen if 10 of them were obviously alike in a very distinctive 
manner (such as all 10 Greek, or all 10 Chelsea) and were given the 
Same score on that account. Still less would this be the case if 10 oil 
paintings were introduced into the sample of vases. The scores in 
such events would not have been given independently. Thus care 
about homogeneity of class and heterogeneity of assessment within 
it is directed toward operational matters, and therefore toward the 
necessity in statistical distributions for the items to be independent 
and not contingent in any obvious manner upon one another. 

This does not necessitate, however, that the 60 items must be 
judged without reference to one another, a very different matter. On 
the contrary, X may look at all 60 before beginning the appraisal of 
each and might make innumerable implicit comparisons in so doing. 
This is always at issue in Q-technique. The concern is with a setting in 
which all the items may i in._relation to X, We mays : 

®wever, that a certain equilibrium will be reached, relative to which 

an make his judgments. Beebe-Center (18) has already drawn 
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These considerations apply to all Q-technique samples of an ap 
parently random kind. But there are still other difficulties to be met 
Universes in Q-technique are often of restricted size: there gy 
probably not thousands of modes of behavior of a caged rat, and noi 
even Picasso can provide an infinite number of paintings for ow 
study. Corrections (114) could be made, of course, for restrictions ir 
the size of parent-populations, provided that there can be some 
confidence about the latter in the first place. 

There has been, therefore, no really adequate rationale for putting 
together populations in Q-technique along large-sample lines, except, 
as in R-technique, to define populations abstractly, in terms of the 
statistical universes one could attain and not in terms of conditions! 
the populations in the first place. The necessity for some kind of 
rationale for the populations in Q-technique, however, was a pressilg 
Gis an which there were no precedents other than in large 
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the method clear. The concern is with the definition of population 
samples. A sample for use in R could be composed for the balanced 
block design given in Table 1. 

The concern, we shall suppose, is with white American males, and 
the specifiable independencies or “effects” are age, socio-economic 
class, educational status, and habitat. That is, we propose to be 
concerned with adults aged fifteen to thirty, men of each social status 
but with greater emphasis on A and B, men who have been or are at 
a university or high school and who live in cities or in rural com- 
munities. Normally all such “effects” are only loosely defined or 
specified in studies. Here, however, all of them are taken into 
account when drawing a sample, in such a way as to have them all 


TABLE 1 
= — i ———— —— 
Independencies Levels No. D.F. 
A, Age. . ; (a) 15-20 years (b) 20-30 years 2 


B, Socio-economic status.| (c) A (d) B (e) CDE 3 
C, Educational status. ..| (f) University (g) High school 2 
D, Ecological status.....| (4) Rural (1) City Z 


me hee 


in balanced design, that is, so that each effect for any level has all 
the others and their levels represented equally. 
There are 24 combinations of the independencies in Table 1, one 
level at a time for each (2 X 3 X 2 X 2 = 24), namely: 
aaaa aaaa aaaa bbbb bbdbb bbbb 
Ceee dddd rae 6. Cit26 dddd eeee 
Ste. S148 chAd tj Fi ees eee 
hihi hihi hihi hihi hihi hihi 
We can choose 24 men, therefore, to cover these 24 possibilities once 
each. The combination ac fh, for example, will be a man in the 
fifteen to twenty age range, of socio-economic level A, who is attend- 
ing or has attended a university, and who lives habitually in a rural 
community. Men can be found to cover each of the other combina- 
tions in turn. But the design can be replicated any required number 
of times, so that the size of a “‘sample”’ can be as large as we please, in 
multiples, in this case, of 24 men. Clearly, any number of “levels” 
may be specified, or “effects,” although large numbers of these soon 
make matters impracticable and reach into astronomical figures for 
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social scientists that the use of balanced designs may well have some 

practical use among pollsters and market researchers. It is an inter- 
esting question to ask, for example, whether any necessity exists for 
representative sampling of such a kind that the samples are replicas 
in miniature of a larger parent-population and whether artificial 
samples, for balanced block designs, could serve many of the scien- 
tific and practical purposes for which it has been usual, up to now, to 
use large-scale random sampling. 


STRUCTURED SAMPLES IN Q 
The method of structuring a sample in Q-technique was first 
employed in one of our early papers (156), and reference was made 
to it again more recently (166). It provides a rationale for the con- 
struction of population samples ad lib in Q-technique. 


TABLE 2 
Independencies Levels No. D.F. 
X, “Attitudes”. . . : (a) Introversion (b) Extroversion yee | 
Y, “Mechanism” ....... (c) Conscious _(d) Unconscious PEs2 
2, “Functions”......... (e) Thinking (/) Feeling (g) Sensation Ae 


(hk) Intuition 


One of the first samples of the kind concerned Jung’s type psy- 
chology. This, in its simplest form, specified three main issues: (X) 
the “attitudes” of introversion-extroversion; (Y) the “mechanisms,” 
conscious-unconscious; and (Z) the “functions,” namely, thinking, 
feeling, sensation, and intuition. We proposed to regard these as 
independent variables, or independencies, and to construct a bal- 
anced block design to cover them (Table 2). This leads to 16 
(2 X 2 & 4) combinations of the independencies, one level at a 

time, namely: 
aaaa aaaa bbbb bbbdbb 
Ceo dddd BC-4.e dddd 
efgh efgh efgh efgh 


In order to clothe it with statements, as Table 1 was covered by 
persons, we merely take assertions by Jung (87) which comport 
with these combinations, one statement to each combination. Thus 
Jung’s statement “ready to sink a battleship or to amputate a leg” 
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beg il.. ‘Charming capacity for enjoyment. 
eo ee: Sere Establishes the right social contacts. 
bis ie. a-- _.He breeds half-resolves. 
bdf 14.. _, Resentful, dogmatic. 
bdg 15........Superiority feelings. 
bdh 16........Oversubtle in reason. 


But we can replicate and find or devise, say, 5 statements for each 
of the above 16 combinations, making a structured sample o! 
5 X 16 = 80 statements in all. If required, the replications ca 
be drawn at random from pools of the statements of each “cell” of 
ae Clearly, the size of the sample depends upon the number af 
iy manure “levels,” and replications specified. Theoretically, 
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would therefore be biased by these predilections of Jung, and a 
balanced block design merely sorts the issues out in an explicit 
manner, so that all such possibilities will be taken care of equally 
and, also, so that multivariate analysis will be possible if the state- 
ments can be quantified. In short, the preconditions for statistical 
analysis and sound inferences are implicit in these structured 
samples. 
QUANTITATIVE PRINCIPLES 

There is much to consider, however, about the implications of 

structure and about the twist we are giving to the status of samples. 


TABLE 3 

D.F. 
(600) ~; «:-<onnnnel di 1 
2B (socio-economic status) . 2 
=C (educational status) . 1 
ZD (ecological status). . 1 
ZAB.. 2 
ZAC. ... 1 
: : 2A 1 
Double interactions SBC. 2 
pt li ed oY Re 2 
hd, xv 1 
ZABC.. = 
"ea! : ZABD.. 2 
Triple interactions BCR... wee 1 
|3Sep Meee So eh 2 
Quadruple interactions SABCD....... 2 
Total)... eee 23 


It should be clear that the concern so far is with the definition of 
population samples, whether in R or Q, and not with any statistical 
universes. The latter are provided, of course, by operations upon the 
samples, structured or not. Thus, if a particular test X is applied to 
24 men for a balanced sample for Table 1, the scores gained could be 
analyzed along familiar lines, for the division of the variance and its | 
23 degrees of freedom shown in Table 3. 

The single effects could be examined for significance in terms of 
the interaction “expectancies” for 18 degrees of freedom in the usual 
F-test manner and small-sample theory. Or, if 10 replications are 
involved, so that the sample is of size m = 240, there will be 
216 degrees of freedom: against which to test all the effects. The . 
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TABLE 5 
D.F 
XX (attitudes) 1 
ZY (mechanisms) 1 
2Z (functions) . . 3 
+9 Pere 1 
LXZ 3 
to seis 3 
3 9s SR 3 
» . * ree 
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GENERAL THEORY OF STRUCTURE IN SAMPLES 
Formally, the procedure for structuring a “‘sample”’ is as follows: 
li there can be defined certain “effects” or independencies A, B,C, 
with “levels” a, b,c, ..., respectively, then, without replication 
Out with a balanced block design, there are aXbXcX... 
moimations, one level at a time for each effect. If these are repli- 
“ated m times, there will be m X abc .. . such combinations. We 
define a structured sample in this way, to consist, generally, of a set 
bf mabe cases in balanced design. But it is possible to make use 
f other designs as well, such as Latin Squares and the like. 
7 I 


nese Gesigns are remarkably versatile, especially in Q. It is pos- 
sible to represent almost any theory of personality or behavior in 
Manne 
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lity, and other branches of psychology can now be ex- 


din this formal way. Conclusions to researches can be formu- 
tated as factorial designs and put to proof. Ecological universes 
(35) of behavior can be represented, or whole segments of a person’s 
ite-history. It should be added, too, that unstructured’ samples, such 


4s the early ones were in Q-technique, are to be regarded as inherent- 


1. In point of fact, they are never completely unstructured but, at least, are bal- 
@8ced about 


two ““‘levels.’’ Thus if a collection of statements is taken from patients 
es Clinic about the condition of their health, a simply balanced sample would be one 
OH 48 many statements about ill-health as about health. 
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any of the classical psychophysical methods, nor is Thurston¢’ 
famous law of comparative judgment at issue in Q. In the psych 
physical methods random errors were meant to be eliminated exper 
mentally. In Fisher’s methodology the replication of experiment 
conditions provides an estimate of error variance, which is then used 
as the basis for judging the significance of all systematic effects, tha 
is, by way of small-sample theory and the familiar F-test procedures 
Neither in the law of comparative judgment nor in factor analysis 
are error estimates ever employed in this way. Sampling errors i 
correlational and factor studies, for example, are theoretical matters 
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sense at their roots. They clearly represent a major advance in 
experimental methodology, paralleling, in their reference to opera- 
tions, many recent developments in the logic of scientific method. 
Again, in classical psychophysics and basic also to the law of com- 
parative judgment, experiments were conducted according to the 
“rule of the single variable”’ (68). It was regarded as essential to 
vary experimental conditions one at a time, all else being the same. 
Fisher’s procedures are upon a much wider basis, as is well known, 
covering multivariate conditions and interactions as well as single 
effects. 

Q-technique takes its stand with Fisher’s methodology. In the 
case of a structured sample, analysis can be pursued for the distribu- 
tion of scores provided by a single Q-sorting; the replication vari- 
ances provide the error “expectancy,” and these can be tested for 
homogeneity (33). This informs us at once whether experimental condi- 
tions have really been grasped. We regard this test as crucial and basic 
to all else in Q-methodology. We are prepared, for example, to judge 
whether factor loadings of a factor study are statistically significant 
in relation to such error estimates in a variance design, rather than 
to have to rely upon standard errors of correlation coefficients, as 

derived from large-sampling doctrine. So much, then, for the first of 
the two ways in which structured and random samples differ. 

As for the second, critics will ask at once upon what grounds an 
investigator allots statements or the like, in Q, to the structure of a 
balanced block design. Does he just proclaim that the statements, so 
allotted, are the embodiment of the theory at issue, or does he seek 
by objective means to place statements correctly in their places in 
the design? 

The answer, very briefly, is that the structure represents a theory 
which we do not seek to prove for its general implications; therefore, 
there can be no “correct” place for any statement or item of a 
Sample. The theory has to be proved indirectly, by way of singular 
Propositions about it. In Q-method the concern is with these 
Samples, but also with variate designs. The latter represent singular 

Propositions that are being tested, and this testing can be pursued 
without regard to the structure of the sample, namely, by way of 
factor analysis. But when we seek to explain the results of a factor 
analysis, we turn to the variance analysis of the sample. Thus 
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methodology and all its mistakes. Thus our essential interest js 4) 
ways in facts that we hope to reach in relation to our samples, (jy 
sample may be used in numerous studies, all different, and eae 
involving perhaps several propositions that are under empirical 
test. If these are verified, it is then of some interest to ask about 
their more general explanation. This is what has been embodied jp 
the structure. The proof of a theory then becomes a matter of how 
many and varied are the different singular propositional sets it 
assists us to devise and to understand. What is general, therefore, 


is one’s theory or explanation, and never any proposition or the 
operations that put it to empirical test. 
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ments from which structured samples were drawn is contained in 
Jung's OWN W ritings: the statements which are descriptive of an 
intuitive extrovert (unconscious mechanism) are those employed 
by Jung himself. After all, it is his theory we wish to study. Again, 
however, certain precautions can be taken. In Jung’s case, for ex- 
ample, his language presents difficulties—some of it is highly tech- 
nical, some metaphorical, and some of a common-sense variety. For 
some purposes only the latter will be convenient. But a structured 
sample can also be composed in which language is represented as a 
possible effect, with these three different language forms as “levels.” 
The balanced design for Jung’s case is then modified as shown in 


TABLE 6 


Independencies | Levels 


| (a) Extrovert 


A, Attitude (b) Introvert 


ee |] 
Ww # bo ho a | 
_ 
-_ 
maa os 


B, Mechanism... | (c) Conscious (d) Unconscious 
C, Function | (e) Thinking (f) Feeling (g) Intuition 
(hk) Sensation 
D, Language (¢) Technical (j) Metaphorical 2 


(k) Common-sense 


(Number of Combinations 2X 2X43 = 48) 


Table 6. It is then possible to determine how far language mediates 
as an effect in one’s Q-sorts. 

The structuring of a sample provides for its representativeness. 
For example: Jung uses far more language in describing introverts 
than extroverts; and merely to select statements at random from his 
treatise would weight the sample unduly with Jung’s own predilec- 
tion. The structured sample obviates idiosyncrasies of this kind. 
The investigator is also saved from any necessity to be exhaustive: 
any one sample is, in principle, as acceptable as any other, and it is 
always possible to put together additional samples for any given 
design, almost indefinitely. There is a certain art in compiling neat 
statements or the like, suitable to the needs of a particular study. 
Statements for use with parents of mentally defective children about 
their children have clearly to be different from those for use by uni- 
versity students. But it is a mistake to regard a sample as a stand- 
ardized set or test of statements, any more than one can hope to 
regard a particular set of children as a standard sample for R-tech- 
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After many statements, of the kind “I like Americans, you know” 
had been collected, they were edited and were then ready for fitting 
into factorial designs. Similarly, if one counsels a subject X, a 
account can be kept of all self-referent statements made during 
interviews—these may cover a wide behavior segment of X’s life, 
concerning interactions at home, college, with friends, at work, and 
so forth. These would be statements made consciously. But the sam 
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statement with a positive assertion or meaning, there can always be 
chosen another with a negative—for “good,” the word “bad” is an 
example. But mere negations are not recommended, e.g., “honest” 
and “dishonest” would never appear in the same sample because of 
the possibility that a contingency may be involved in operations by 
a person upon the sample containing the antonyms. This would 
happen if X put the antonyms together and decided that they should 
have +x and —x marks, respectively. A set of statements about 
ill-health can be balanced with another about good health, or state- 
ments known to be true about X can be balanced with “blinds,” that 
is, statements known not to be true in X’s case. Balanced samples, 
although not fully structured, satisfactorily deal with the distensive 
zero,’ or with the postulate of Q-technique which says that all the 
essential information should be contained in the Q-array’s variation 
and none of importance in the means of such arrays. Consideration 
ii above can be dealt with only in empirical terms, the acid test being 
whether the operator finds it possible to provide the necessary forced 
distribution without a sense of distorting matters at issue. 


ADDITIONAL METHODOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

Theories of the kind we represent in Q-samples, such as Jung’s, 
Freud's, Rogers’, or Murray’s, or theories about the “self” or about 
“form” in aesthetics are scarcely to be thought of as neat, confined, 
hypothetico-deductive systems, comparable to Euclidean geometry 
or Newton’s Principia. Rather, they are such that only multivariate 
forms of analysis can examine, and the samples merely hold some 
of the possibilities that a theory entails. 

The whole of a theory, as a rational matter, can rarely be repre- 
sented in a structured sample, nor is it necessary that it should be. If 
our interest is in the psychoanalytical doctrine, for example, we 
could make a beginning with a study of “character’’ development: 
two effects might be specified, (A) the developmental ones, with 
oral, anal, and genital levels, and (B) the resulting “characters,” 
such as hysterical, anxiety, compulsive, and normal. The balanced 
block design is at once apparent (Table 7). This does not cover all 
the “characters” nor does it involve the explicit aspects of thwarting 
and gratification or of repression or the reverse. But any such addi- 
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sion is no respecter of persons within the family: we can study any 
particular family in terms of the structured Jungian sample, along 
Q-lines, and show, indeed, that a particular father and mother are 
different and that some of their children are more like the one than 
the other parent, as Jung said would be the case. But what Jung 
thought was introversion-extroversion we might grasp, instead, as 
identification or the like in the family situation, and we would not be 
happy about the explanation in terms of introversion-extroversion. 
Moreover, even if every testable proposition that issues from Jung’s 
assertions can be shown to be acceptable statistically (as we believe 
could be shown to be the case, for Jung was a keen enough observer 
of the human being), we could still reject the theory in toto and 
replace it with one that explains the scientific situation better, 
according to our judgment. 

The mistake is often made of supposing that “large numbers of 
cases” are required before we can have such a theory or before it 
can be supported, or that, somehow, we are engaged in a process 
called “generalizing from the single case” when singular proposi- 
tions are being tested. The truth is that we might prove a million 
testable propositions about a theory, and yet throw away the 
theory lock, stock, and barrel. Or we might test a theory in terms of 
a “single case” and accept it holus-bolus. Naturally, in the latter 
situation we might repeat the test, on another case maybe, but it 
would not really matter whether we did or could not, provided that 
the theory could be tested in other ways as well. 


FURTHER CONSIDERATION OF PROPOSITIONAL SETS 

Before leaving the subject of samples and their structure, we 
should return to give some further consideration to the kinds of 
Propositions at issue in Q. Attention has already been drawn to the 
fact that two regions of propositions are always possible in Q- 
methodology—one with respect to variate designs, and the other to 
structured samples. The former is dealt with by factor analysis, the 
latter by variance analysis and small-sample doctrine. ; 

Any structured sample involves many possible testable proposi- 
tions having reference to the explanations at issue. Consider, for 
€xample, the simple design for two independencies,each for two levels 
(Table 8). The combinations provide the following sample: a c, a d, 
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significance as judged by F-tests. By the “falsification” of a proposi- 
tion, therefore, we shall mean not “an alternative hypothesis” but 
“accepting one of the possible propositions that was implicit in the 
design at the outset.” An “alternative hypothesis” would have 
reference to a new design altogether, for effects different from X or 
Y or both or for new “levels” introduced into X or Y or both in the 
above example. This use of the term falsification is narrower than is 


usual (92), but there are good reasons for it, and we shall adhere to 
it in Q-methodology in general. 


APPENDIX I 
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haviorism, therefore, is all-embracing. But it has not been usual to 
think of it in this way, whence our present incursion into a prejudice 


that has so far denied to psychology its richest regions of scientific 
exploration and research. 


BEHAVIORISM 


Behaviorism purports to be an objective approach to psychology. 
By this is meant not merely that it is characterized by detachment 
and clear thinking, of the kind we so much admire in the scientist 
who, skeptical seeker after truth, believes only what he can prove. 
There is in behaviorism an implied opposition to introspectionism. 
The one deals with real things, it seems, and the other with mind. 

But isms are at a heavy discount nowadays, and these issues have 
apparently long been outmoded in psychology. For has it not now 
become a science? The Handbook of Experimental Psychology (177), 
indeed, is a proud monument to this, and physiological and com- 
parative psychologies clearly point to the same objective foundations, 
However, there are at least some misguiding protopostulations in it 
which, if not honestly faced, will continue to be misleading. 

By “objective” psychology we shall mean, for the moment, 
psychology from the so-called “external” frame of reference. Be- 
haviorism, too, took this stand. Both take pride in ridding them- 
selves of subjectivity: a corpse would be more welcome at a wedding 
than anything subjective in a conditioning experiment or in any 
of the investigations pursued in the Handbook. It is true that the 
American self-psychologists and phenomenologists (100, 147) have 
offered to make inroads into this position from the “‘internal”’ frame 
of reference. There is clearly a division in the psychological ranks 
between the “externalists” and the “internalists,” corresponding 
roughly to the biological and experimental psychologists on the one 

d, and many clinical and social psychologists on the other. The 
former are particularly suspicious of anything subjective, whereas 
the latter accept a certain subjectivity but are not sure about its 
mentalistic implications. Already, for example, PORE STS looking for 
mind, to be found if only psychologists look for it (147). In this 
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dependency analysis (like shreaocet and not as a domain of inter- 
dependency analysis from which unitary” factors have to be ex- 
tracted (93), is as applicable to man’s wishes, hopes, attitudes, de- 
lusions, beliefs, and all else, and for “single cases,’’ every bit as much 
as it (factor analysis) is to mental tests. Even the ghostlike self, the 
despair or hope of psychologists and philosophers since the time of 
Plato, is now amenable to Q-technique procedures. These opera- 
tions, however, in no way mean that anything other than behavior is 
at issue; but the term has to be such as to encompass all operations, 
from any “frame of reference,” whether “inner” or “outer” or any 
of the others we are to define below. The rigid postulation of the 
primacy of the “external”’ standpoint, upon which objective psy- 
chology has been raised, has done its best, we believe, to sink the 
ship of behavior—a few more “Handbooks” will indeed sink it 
deeply and irretrievably. But we have no wish to raise the same 
ship, balloon-like, into the high heavens, with a false subjectivity. 
In between these extremes there is a sea vast enough for every 
scientific maneuver and upon which true behaviorism, properly 
built, can be safely launched and steered. 

Metaphors aside, we have a purpose, therefore, in taking issue 
with Spence (151) upon the following seemingly slight and trivial 
matter, 

SPENCE’S POSTULATE 

Spence’s article (151) begins with the statement that what Watson 
Stood for is deeply imbedded in American psychology. We agree but 
believe that it has not yet fully grasped Watson’s more essential 
importance, From the systematic standpoint, Watson marks the 

&!nning of scientific psychology, not for any discoveries he made 
°r techniques he developed, nor for his insistence upon an “exter- 
nal” frame of reference, but because of his sudden grasp of the ir- 
relevancy for psychology of the age-long existential and functional 
ams. In this he guessed correctly, without the sophistication 
arn n logical analysis to support him and in spite of the wide- 
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However, “events” having been postulated by Spence, we may 

ler what he proposes to do about them. He contrasts the 
ur intra-organic or “‘internal’’ approach, and the extra-organic 
ternal.” He does not remind us, however, that there have 
| two main streams of endeavor with respect to the 
internal standpoint: apart altogether from what it could mean in 
relation to the central nervous system or other bodily organs, it led 
to the study of mental structure (existentialism) and of mental 
function. The English empiricists—the Wundts, Titcheners, down 
to the Borings and the Bertrand Russells of today—have made 
ial efforts to elucidate the mysteries of mental structure. The 
wide sweep of “romanticism,” from Kant to Brentano and so 
through to disciples of the Wiirzberg school, besides Stout, Ward, and 
Spearman, had concerned themselves royally with mental function. 
Spence rejects the functionalists—at least he refers to the faculty 
psychologists in this connection. He also rejects the structuralists, 
in so far as he makes reference to their method of introspection, 
through which, alone, ‘experience’ was supposed to be “realizable 
as reality.” He has to say, for example: 

If we can judge from the interminable disagreements of the introspection 
psychologists themselves, this class of experience (intra-) does not meet too 
well the requirements of social verification and acceptance demanded by the 


SCien tists 


Both the structural and the functional objectives are discarded, 
then, even if only on grounds of unreliability. Therefore, argues 
Spence, the external standpoint alone is acceptable—even though 
the first postulate concerned “experience.” 

The argument that, because introspection is unreliable, we must 
therefore give up the internal framework is a cliché of the American 

l. The term, of course, is usually associated, in psychology, with the stream that 


begins with Rousseau and finds its most turbulent course in some German psychologies; 
t, as we Can now see it, from Kant through Hegel to Brentano and all that stems from 


» “romanticism” is as good a name for all of it as any. 
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ists, on such flimsy grounds, proceeded to study the deha 


only certain hankerings after “experien 


behavior 


of others exclusively, other persons, ran dogs, pigeons, beet 
worms, and hens, but never themselves. Phus the fine analytical « 
says of James Ward (97) passed unnoticed or neglected whes j 
grasped, long before his time, that along such lines psycholep 
would necessarily become a science without the “subject” jt even 
where implies. 

Introspection was brought into disrepute because it was usd, 
the means to an impossible end, namely, to discover “sensatios 
and “experience” as existential psychic matters, in a world aye 
from things; and certainly it is time to put this “experience” out 
the cold of nonscience. But it is another matter to discard th 
internal frame of reference along with it. It is as easy to experime 
with one’s self as with any rat or dog; and, although we reject 
concern with “mind,” it is quite simple to study ourselves in alle 
psychological interactions, including our “subjectivity,” which ® 
indeed, perhaps the most characteristic of all of which we 
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to be,” or any other of hundreds of such dispositions, and not any- 
thing covert in any mentalistic sense. 

Many other behaviorists, of course, including Skinner (144) and 
Hunter (84), reject verbal report on grounds of dubiety or variabil- 
ity. Skinner discarded the vernacular from scientific concern because 
of its supposed complexity and dubieties of meaning, ngt because of 
any supposed “subjectivity’’ qua psychism or the like. Hunter 
cautioned against the use of “verbal methods” until behaviorists 
“are better able to evaluate them”—but, far from rejecting them, 
they became, in his anthroponomy (84), embodiments of the en- 
vironment. We believe that along Q-technique lines there now exist 
methods for the “evaluations” that have so long escaped us. Only 
the identification of “inner” with mind and of mind with unreliabil- 
ity has led to the rejection of subjectivity as worthy of our scientific 
endeavors. It is, instead, likely to be the central issue in all psy- 
chology. 

We should add a word, however, about the modern phenomenolo- 
gists, self-psychologists, and contemporary social psychologists who 
equate social events with “perception” (100) and postulate a per- 
son’s “private world” of experience. They approach psychology from 
the “internal” frame of reference. It is safe to say that any experi- 
mental studies that these psychologists care to pursue can proceed 
without their postulates of “experience,” ‘phenomenology,’ or 
“private worlds”; what is essential is the acceptance of the “‘inner’’ 
frame only in the behavioristic sense of a person’s self-reflections, his 
self-conceptions, his self-observations, unreflective or otherwise, as 
worthy of true empirical study and as likely to be as rewarding as 
anything that has issued from the concern of psychology with others, 
Studied from the outside. Objectivity is by no means the special 
Privilege of the other-psychologists, and the self-psychologists (147) 

ave been correct to assert this. But care is needed lest the “per- 

cepts” become “experience” as such; Snygg and Combs (147) argue 
for 4 mind as such which can be found if only psychologists look for 
it; they, like Spence, will no doubt agree that they had no mentalistic 

. hig up their sleeves. But Krech and Crutchfield (100) impale 

8 om psychology on untestable instants of time, a fiction that 

come only from taking “perceptions” literally as ghostlike 
*S of a substantive kind. What these psychologists are con- 
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REPRESENTATIVE PROBES INTO BEHAVIOR 


There are more “frames of reference” than the “external” and thy 
“internal.” Before defining them, it is as well to look back a shor 
while into certain critical analyses of behaviorism. The systemati 
approach to the study of behavior should start, we believe, from the 
simple definition of segments of behavior,’ such as Kantor (88) long 
ago postulated as fundamental, or as Skinner (144) has adumbrated 
more recently and more narrowly. Kantor, as well as A. F. Bentley 
(21) and recent offshoots of John Dewey and Bentley in the ‘ran: 
actionism of Cantril and others (45), all in different ways hold that 
such behaviors are rooted in some kind of interaction. This, howeve, 
need not concern us in detail; instead, we would draw attentio, 
ore to certain protopostulatory matters at issue, such # 
pein # i attended to, about the spatial and temporal suf 

avioral segments. When Lewin (104) proposed © 
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perhaps ignored the behavioral counterpart of everyone’s personal 
reflections, grasped the need for a monistic space, the same for all 
empirical propositions. It was A. F. Bentley (21), however, who 
argued more particularly that psychology was unlikely to progress 
far until it could formulate or accept nonisolationality as its basic 
postulate in this matter of spatial representation. This is clearly in 
line with a major outcome of logical analysis, that the concern of 
psychology is with testable propositions about behavior (92); for if 
there are no psychic involvements, there is no need for isolated 
“worlds” or “spaces’’; and, by the same token, it is hard to maintain 
that behavioral spaces need to be segmented (21). Moreover, any 
implication that a segment of behavior is an isolated region would 
be wrong; it is merely studied im situ, much as a mountain might be 
surveyed apart from the land mass of which it is a part. 

It is from this standpoint that we regard behaviorism, properly 
understood, to mean the study of behavior from any scientific van- 
tage-point, for nonisolated spaces. The concept of time we find easily 
met, if the mistake is not made of supposing that predictions are to 
be asserted about “fields” at an instant of time, a trap into which 
Lewin, Krech, and Crutchfield and many modern self-psychologists 
have fallen (147) because they falsely postulate the historical and the 
ahistorical in psychology, by analogy with special situations in 
physics. Behavior is always rooted in history, as Kantor (88) so 
succinctly put it. For us the “ahistorical” is the duration of a be- 
havioral segment, about which scientific laws are formulated and 
predictions made, however long or short the segment may extend in 
the clock-maker’s time. 

We might suppose that behavioral or interactional segments, then, 
have a certain concreteness in time and space into which soundings 
or probes can be made through some of their natural cracks or 
crannies. The long history of psychology has to suggest that there 
are three main cracks of the kind. We might look at a segment (a) 
through the eyes of the “inner experience” (in the popular sense of 
the words) of the interacting person or persons involved; or (5) the 

cuter” performance as such of these persons may be attended to, 
for they are there for everyone to see; or (c) the historical connec- 
tions of the segment may be studied, ramifying as they do into and 
out of the person or persons and things concerned. 
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These, admittedly, are clumsy designations, but we have failed tp 
find any better names for them. They apply to all psychology in 
which persons are in interaction, individually or in groups. The 
various systems or schools of psychology, down the ages, have 
favored one or the other of these probing points, and, up to now, 
none has ever approached psychology from the standpoint of all of 
oad Piet Song Thus, introspectionism narrowed itself to 
sbi es everything byway oP 
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sturdy geneticists who work by way of b (i), ever attend to c. It is 
clear that a (ii) and @ (iii) are what many present-day psychologists 
are concerned about as the “personal frame of reference,” whereas 
» (i) and 6 (ii) represent the “‘outsider’s frame.” But when we provide 
suitable behavioral segments for our study (and even the physicist 
had to learn that some physical events—the electrical—were more 
pregnant for their purposes than others, such as heat), it becomes 
apparent that all the regions, except a (i), are all within one and the 
same operational frame of reference. 
An example may help to make this clear. It can be highly schemat- 
ic only, but it will be of interest for the reader to expand upon it, 
perhaps, after he has read the rest of the book. Consider one of the 
dreams referred to by Freud (71) in his account of his patient Dora. 
The dream was a concrete segment of behavior. Freud shows, how- 
ever, by way of the method of association, that it had its roots in a 
particular series of events in Dora’s life, spread over a lengthy period 
of time. He explains the dream as the outcome of conflict in relation 
to these events. Psychologically, the dream was a caricature, or sub- 
sumption, of these events, as well as the expression of an immediate 
conflictual situation. How, then, are we to study such a concrete 
segment of behavior with its lengthy associated attachments and its 
immediate outburst of conflict, as represented by the dream? Can 
we put Freud’s hypothesis about Dora’s dream to an empirical test? 
We shall show later how such problems can be dealt with along 
Qtechnique lines. Meanwhile, it is sufficient to say that Dora could 
have given us a large number of self-referent statements, all having 
some connection with the series of events at issue; these could have 
been collected in the way described in chapter iv. A Q-sample could 
have been composed from these, structured with respect to Freud’s 
hypothesis about the case (see p. 250). Various Q-sorts could then 
have been undertaken both by Dora and by Freud, under many 
different conditions of instruction or experiment. These could have 
n by Dora herself—a matter of probe a (ii)—and by Freud, who 
Could have tried to put himself in Dora’s shoes, to describe, if he 
‘ould, whatever Dora might be expected to do at a (ii)—a matter of 
aoe @ (iii). From the “external frame,” Freud could ede we 
“Rg Q-sample from his theoretical framework, as an observer of © 
@’s behavior—a matter of 6 (i). Dora herself could try to put 
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analytic mechanisms to light objectively, Le., from operations pe. 
formed by Dora herself. The historical variates would have touches 
upon particular events, considered by either Dora or Freud to be 
significant. All this would relate directly to the dream, with the oy 
Q-sample in use for all the operations by Dora and Freud. All th 
operations would be capable of resolution in factor and variane 
terms, i.e., every detail is capable of comparison with every other 
detail, for all six probing points. 

This will seem a vast undertaking; but similar studies, involving 
fifty variates or more, have been undertaken. Ordinarily, one would 
deal with such a segment of behavior in a less comprehensive ma 
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tively—their data are what they observe as they psychoanalyze 
their cases. The method of free association, for example, consists of 
Dora associating but Freud putting two and two together. It is true 
that Dora would put two and two together as well at times: but the 
psychoanalyst never refers to this from his patient’s standpoint. 
Freud, for example, in the paper concerning Dora’s dreams (71), 
does not refer in a single instance to any of Dora’s self-reflections; he 
provides several, on the other hand, about himself. 

No doubt all is a matter of emphasis. But that psychologists have 
tended to restrict their endeavors, in the main, to one or another of 
these various probing points into behavior can scarcely be denied. It 
is against artificial restrictiveness of this kind that Brunswik (35) 
has been directing his attention. Here, in the six probes, is a vast 
example of it, involving whole systems of psychology. It is, of course, 
likely that some behavioral segments are more open to one probe 
than another; but all the six vantage points, a (ii) to c (ii) above, 
that is, excluding a (i), are open to the full flush of scientific pro- 
cedures, and there can be no a priori reason for restricting attention 
to this or that probe, regardless of the others. It is doubtful whether 
any systematic psychology or a reasonably comprehensive theoretical 
psychology of behavior can ever be possible as long as different 
systems of psychology impose artificial restrictions of the above 
order upon their science. We believe that what is intrinsic to Kan- 
tor’s interactionism requires all six probes a (ii) and (iii), 6 (i) and 
(ii), and c (i) and (ii) to be admitted as basic to it. It is indeed not an 
accident that Kantor had these within his grasp, that Bentley foresaw 
their existence, and that we can see the possibility of a behavioral 
science which will offer its favor to none of these regions, on a priori 
°r protopostulatory grounds, at the expense of any other. 

We would repeat, however, that in all except a (i) the concern is 
with behavior. The science of behavioral segments, covered from all 
Six vantage points if need be, might well be called “behavioral sci- 
£nce,” to borrow the term from our colleague, Dr. J. G. Miller. 


CONCLUSION 
Spence, we hope, will forgive us if we have made too much of his 
St postulate. There is no need, however, to oppose behavior to non- 
“xistent “experience,” and existential or functional psychisms are 
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CHAPTER VI 


SOME STATISTICAL AND EXPERI- 
MENTAL PRINCIPLES 


INTRODUCTION 


xcEPT for a few further principles of particular importance to 
k, Q-technique, all is now in readiness for its practical applica- 
tions. We offer no account of either the statistical methods 
of factor analysis or of variance design and small-sample theory. 
For the main part we use the centroid method of factor analysis, as 
described in detail by Thurstone (188). No very adequate account 
of the Fisherian methodology seems to exist, but Fisher’s own work 
(68) and accounts of experimental design by Brownlee (33) and 
many others are widely available. Of more particular reference to 
Q-technique is a recent work by Cronbach and Gleser (55), who 
give an admirable account of the statistical methods employed in 
studying the similarity between persons in profile analysis. They 
discuss Q-technique, in particular, with considerable point. How- 
ever, these authors assume that individual differences and the 
necessity for concise measurements and scales are essential and 
axiomatic to all else; and, since they compare Q with other methods 
of analysis which certainly depend upon such assumptions, whereas 
Q does not, the relevancy of their work for Q is not complete. Q is 
hot a method of profile analysis. Our system (3) of the 1936 Psycho- 
metrika paper (171) is, however, since this has reference to R-meth- 
odology principles. The latter principles are protopostulatory in Cron- 
bach and Gleser’s work; that is, they are assumed without question 
and without recognition that they might be questionable. But this 
'S true, also, of course, of all Burt’s (41) references to Q-technique, 
4s well as of Babington-Smith’s (12) and Cattell’s (50). 


1. That is, many measurements are made about several persons, using standard scales 


and bests. Many statistical procedures can be applied to these in such a way that one 
Aa $ arrangement of scores can be compared with any other’s. The concern is said 
with profiles. Clearly, the measurements are defined, in the first place, by way of 


individual differences 
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maintain this separation, since many propositions can be tested be 
way of factor analysis without reference to the structure of thet 
Q-sample. Likewise, variance analysis can be pursued in relationy F 
the structure of a sample, without reference to any factors. Ba F 
under certain conditions the same facts can be reached both way: % 
by factor analysis of the variates and by variance analysis ail 
small-sample treatment of the samples. Even so, as we shall see, the 
factor analysis of data may have interesting inductive possibilities 
not available to the variance analysis. We shall disregard thes is 
the moment, however, and proceed to consider merely the form 
relationships that can exist between factors and effects. 
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effects. When tests of significance (F-test [68]) are at issue, it is 
assumed that the variances of cell effects are the same and, jointly, 
are normally distributed, so that all cell effects are independent. 
That is, error estimates are at issue. It is customary, of course, to 
test experimental data for its “homogeneity” in the latter respects 
(Fisher, 68; Brownlee, 33). 

Balanced factorial designs have these conditions in attendance, 

along with others to which Fisher had always drawn attention (68), 
namely, those concerning the broadening of the logical basis of 
inferences, the elimination of certain large sources of error, and the 
particular estimation of error precisely where it is to be expected 
operationally. In the latter connection it is perhaps not sufficiently 
recognized that Fisher’s procedures are closely tied to achievable 
operations, such as the logic of modern science requires. It is im- 
portant, also, that Fisher’s procedures are matters of dependency 
analysis, that is, the postulation of independent variables and the 
study of their dependent effects are always at issue. The concern in 
factorial designs is with effects A, B,C,..., for m,n, p, . . . , levels, 
respectively. These main effects have (m — 1), (w — 1), (g — 1), 
..., degrees of freedom, respectively. The AB interaction has 
(m — 1) (wn — 1) degrees of freedom, and so forth for all other inter- 
actions. Interactions correspond to unspecified effects, i.e., present 
in spite of the specification of all main effects as A, B, C,... 
Thus in experimental work we usually do not anticipate that inter- 
actions will be significant. All effects are orthogonal, and any com- 
ponent of an effect is also orthogonal to any other factorial effect 
(68). But components of the same factorial effect may or may not be 
independent. All these various definitions, purposes, assumptions, 
and consequences of factorial designs are well known (33, 68) or are 
dealt with in the various texts on the subject. 

In the situations we meet with in Q-method, all these matters 
are constantly at issue. For our present purpose, however, we would 
draw attention to the following particular principle. Consider the 
balanced factorial design in Table 1. The same design may also be 
written as shown in Table 2. In the former, effects A and B are 
orthogonal by definition; in the latter, although A and B are orthog- 
onal to C, it is also the case that a and b may be orthogonal to ¢ and d. 
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TABLE 1 
natal j <a a 3 No. D-F. 
b a ae 
. : d | 2 1 


(Number of Combinations: 2 X 2X 4 = 16) 


TABLE 2 
Effects Levels | No. DF 
A and B aD Ue oe 4 a 
Cc et ats Saat +t 3 


(Number of Combinations: 4 X 4 = 16) 


TABLE 3 
aoa 
Effects Levels No. DF. 
A a b 2 1 
B c d 2 1 
CQ, e tf 2 1 

2 g h 2 1 


(Number of Combinations: 
2X2x2 X 2 = 16) 
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an effect such ee Conditions, the impossibility of > the 
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° of effect C. These matters are attended to P°"" 
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RELATION BETWEEN FACTOR ANALYSIS AND VARIANCE DESIGN 


Balanced effects A, B, C, ..., for an array in Q-technique can 
correspond to factors A, B,C,..., in dependency factor analysis. 
Interaction AB would be represented by such a factor, too, which 
was not specified at the outset. Orthogonal factors are assumed. A 
simple proof of these matters is as follows: 

In Q-technique the concern is with N statements (verbal state- 
ments, traits, art objects, or the like, of a balanced design) which are 
scored by or about a person. Each set of W scores constitutes a 
Q-array. Let us suppose there are several such arrays, p, q, 1, . - 
(such as Q-sorts made by different persons #, g, r,. . . , or by the one 
person under different conditions p, g, r,...). The score w; given 
to a statement 7 in any such Q-array may be written as follows: 


w=ad;+Bb;+yce;4+... ? (1) 


where a, 8, y, .. . , are factor coefficients for factors A, B,C,..., 
respectively, in the factors, in standard terms. Factors are uncor- 
related, anda?+ #+77+...=1. 

Two forms of analysis are then available to us, since the sample V 
is structured. Each array of w-scores can be analyzed by variance 
method, or the several arrays can be correlated and factored. 

If the NV expressions of equation (1) are written for the WV state- 
ments of a single Q-array, two-way tables can be formed for each 
pair of effects at a time. That is, a suming the ideal situation that 
factor scores are standardized and normally distributed (although 
for our purpose other symmetrical distributions are acceptable), 
each factor-array may be dichotomized into scores above and below 
the mean. Each would contain N/2 observations, and the means of 
the two halves would be equal but opposite in sign. Any two-way 
table for pairs of factor scores is thus doubly centered: the means 
for its rows and columns would be equal, and equal each to zero, 
since the factors are uncorrelated. 

However, this is not the case if the factor scores are weighted by 
their respective factor loadings. The variances of the factor-arrays, 
SO weighted, become a2, 6%, . . . , respectively. If we now form two- 
Way tables for the factors in pairs, it is clear that significant effects 
will be possible. 

Thus, consider A, B, each for two levels a, 6, and¢, d, respectively. 
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TABLE 4 
FACTORS 
STATEMENTS _———__—__——— be 
A B 
a . as + Bs 
ad as — Bs 
“y —as + Bs 
bd ae one 
Means 0 0 
Variances 4a2s? 4625? 
TABLE 5 
A 
MEANS 
. b 
Bi (as+Bs) (—as+ 8s) Bs 
id (as—Bs) (—as—8s) se 
Means i aie 
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It remains to consider how the correspondence between effects A. 
B,..., for each array in turn and factors A, B..... fora (p X p) 
table of correlations for p-arrays is reached in practice. It is achieved 
by dependency factor analysis. The proof of a “primary” factor, to 
which reference was made above, also depends upon dependency 
analysis being at issue. 

SIMPLE AND SIMPLEST STRUCTURE 

The notion of sim ple structure is now well known in factor analysis. 
It is Thurstone’s way of dealing with the gross permissiveness of 
centroid factors, and mention of it has been made earlier (p. 41). 
The structure is usually reached, in practice, in relation to cor- 
related factors, and only rarely for the original orthogonal ones of 
the centroid analysis. 

We propose to use the term “‘simplest structure” to refer to simple 
structure for orthogonal factors. The effects in balanced block de- 
signs involve the assumption of orthogonality, and we wish, of 
course, to make direct comparisons between factors and effects. For 
this reason we always pursue our dependency forms of factor analysis 
(as described in chap. ii) in relation to orthogonal factors. That is, if 
we do not know the structure of a Q-sample beforehand or if it is an 
unstructured sample, the factor analysis is conducted with the 
expectancy that any explanations we may offer for the data should 
be representable, in the sample at issue, as a balanced block design. 
A solution to the rotational problem is looked for which could have 
come from a balanced design in the sample. There are methodological 
difficulties about the concept of simple structure, to which attention 
has already been given (p. 36). But the correspondence between 
factors and effects brings to light other limitations in the use of the 
Notion of simple structure. In variance designs the main effects 
may be X, Y, and Z, and each of these may be significant; but any 
of the interactions for them may also be significant, i.e., XY, XZ, 
YZ, XYZ. If all were significant, main effects and interactions, 
Seven factors would be necessary in factor analysis, to correspond to 


them—supposing again that the factors are orthogonal. In experi- 
mental work we are usually interested more in main effects than in 
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Classes 1, 2, and 3 are usually called “pure” for the factors, ang 
4, 5, 6, and 7 “mixed.” These various possibilities will not occur, ¢ 
course, with equal frequency for any set of variates of a study. Thus 
there may be many variables of one class and few of another. It has 
become almost axiomatic in factor analysis to regard the “pur” 
cases as of central importance, so that the concept of simple strut 
ture is usually applied to the situation represented by classes !, !, 
and 3 only, whether for correlated or for orthogonal factors. I! 
seems important, however, to realize that the whole set (i) is alva)s 
« issue, logically, if 1, 2, and 3 are grasped. Moreover, explanations 
cote — A, B, and C must be such that they make wna 
lables which involy ir mi whic 

not involve the factors 2 ppg we aoe san are 
particular importance in O-t “id, : factor andl 

echnique and dependency !a¢ . 
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We propose to call the set of possibilities (i) a case of “simplest 
structure” for orthogonal factors, with the object of drawing atten- 
tion to all the possibilities, i.e., for the “mixed” as well as the “pure”’ 
cases and for the mull case as well as the “pure.” In dependency 
factor analysis, therefore, the essential object is always to achieve 
simplest structure for all the possible arrangements of any given set 
of factors. 

This, again, may seem to be a very innocent step to take. Yet it 
has two important logical consequences. The factorist has two pos- 
sibilities open to him as he pursues his analysis. For a given number 
of variables he can look for a solution involving as many “pure” 
classes as possible, as has happened in Thurstone’s pursuit of simple 
structure. Or he may look for only a few factors, which, together with 
their combinations, cover the same data. In the latter case he expects 

only a few “‘pure’’ cases. The latter, it seems to us, may well be the 
more parsimonious. From the standpoint of dependency factor 
analysis and of experimental method in general, the interest of the 
investigator is in main effects. Naturally, almost any data are 
capable of being analyzed almost indefinitely into smaller and 
smaller parts, and all sorts of effects are likely to be about, in a 
factor study, in which we need not be unduly interested. 

Moreover, one of the most important features of simplest structure 
is the possibility that explanations we may offer to “pure” factors 
may or may not offer an explanation to variates involving two or 
more, or no, factors. If main effects or factors have true explanatory 
Power, they should provide pertinent explanations for the “mixed” 
cases. This could be the acid test, indeed, of a dependency factor 
analysis, 

THE EXPERIMENTAL SITUATION 

The experiments we undertake in psychology, using the principles 
Under discussion, are more elaborate in their rationale than those 
Worked at in practice by either agriculturalists, on the one hand, 
who have made most use of Fisher’s methods, or psychometrists, on 
the other, who have made much use of factor analysis in R-meth- 
ology. The reader is now able, perhaps, to take stock of the srt 
Fiche topsy-turvy scheme of things with which Q is concern ; 

. § Methodology is primarily a matter of experimental science, 
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that the replication variances, for the 9 cells, each for 9 degrees of 


— = . 
such as error variances alone 
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would provide for each, and for all taken together (for the 81 degrees 
of freedom). Relative to this estimate of error variance, 


t-aedom, Will be homogeneous, i.e., 
'e' ™ . 


the main 
effects and the interaction are tested for significance by F-test 
procedure 

It will be noticed that the principle of randomization is doubly 
represented. The plants, homogeneous as far as one can guarantee it, 
are placed in the cells so that chance alone enters into the decision— 
we do not pick plants which “look good” first and place them in 
favored cells. And when any set for a cell is subjected to the experi- 
mental treatments, it is supposed that nothing but chance factors 
will distinguish between them, if the independent variables are 


TABLE 7 
DF. 
ZA 2 
zB 2 
2A XB 4 
2 Replication 9(10—1) =81 
Total 89 


without effect. The first step is merely an attempt to guarantee the 
latter conditions—we might most sensibly call the latter the “prin- 
ciple of experimental error.” For the sake of clarity, therefore, we 
shall reserve the term “randomization” for the first condition and 
“experimental error” for the second. The latter, rather than the 
chance placing of plants in cells, is the basic experimental principle 
or condition. 

We ask, then, in what respect such designs as we employ in Q- 
methodology, e.g., as for Jung’s theory (chap. iv, Table 2), are 
comparable to Fisher’s experimental procedures. Consider Table 2 of 
chapter iv. It is a2*2x4= 16 “cell” design, balanced for three 
main effects or independencies. Eighty statements are allotted these 
Cells—but not at random—for 5 replications of the design. If the 80 
are used for a Q-sort, the variance is divisible into the components in 
Table 8. The analysis depends upon the test for homogeneity of the 
"eplication variances, which define the experimental conditions. That 
‘S, €ach cell represents a little experiment, repeated Z times. If the 
Principle of experimental error can be supposed to mediate for each 
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Total 79 
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5 a matter of fact whether the principle of experi- 
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ental error is acceptable and whether significant effects are ob- 


s clear, therefore, that we do not have our independent varia- 
-s under the same kind of control as occurs in a Fisher study—we 
-annot ladle out a “systematized anxiety” or a “thinking function” 
as we can a chemical substance. But the actual effects, even for a 
chemical product, are “theoretical” rather than concrete substance. 
Ve retain this “theoretical” aspect in Q-study by giving the re- 
minder that the balanced or other designs primarily concern such 
‘heoretical explanations. Our testable propositions concern the 

‘ferent variates which produce the Q-sorts; those for the design 
tself are of purely explanatory significance, as we have said several 


Some different principles are also brought into the picture by 
‘ctor analysis. In variance studies the explanation of facts is de- 
pendent upon the specified independent variables (such as A and B 
of the plant study, or X, Y, and Z of the Jungian), or upon their 
interactions. If, in the plant case, only chemical C; and much sunlight 
give significant results (there being no significant interaction), the 
inquiring mind will explain the facts accordingly. This means merely 
that he now knows along what lines his further inquiries are likely 
o be fruitful, and along which, not. He can forget about treatments 

and C; and begin to wonder what there is about C; that gives the 
“gnificant results. In our studies, however, we may wish to replace 
the independent variables X , Y, and Z by others, pointing, that is, 
‘0 different explanations. This would have to be done, in Fisher 
methodology, by designing a new experiment for the new independ- 
ent variables—say, for chemicals C,, Cs, Ce, all derivatives of C.. We 
achieve something of the kind in our Q-studies by rotating centroid 


actors to different solutions. 
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CHAPTER VII 


SOME EXAMPLES 


INTRODUCTION 


HE principles and issues discussed in the foregoing chapte 

have been abstract and theoretical. It will be helpfyj ite 

to look in detail at a few practical examples involving then 
We choose for the purpose an illustration for singular propositic.. 
and variance analysis, another for the treatment of a problem jy 
(Q-technique terms, and a third for the comparison of factor ang 
variance procedures. With these in mind, it should be easier, there. 
after, to turn to the wider applications of the postulatory-depend. 
ency method, as we call Q in its more general terms. 


EXAMPLES FOR A SINGULAR PROPOSITION 


Theories, we have said, should be regarded as growing points for 
singular propositions (92, 166). Many attempts have been made in 
the past to measure introversion-extroversion on the suppositios 
that all persons are introverts or extroverts in some degree habitually 
The proposition is typical of all R-method studies, in which everyone 
is supposed to have every attribute in some degree. This seems stl 
evident. However, such general implications are nowhere nec 
sarily involved in Jung’s theory. The concern, instead, can be with 


singular propositions of the following kind: 


Propositj en i 
“pabitu 1: This particular person X is either introvertive or extrovert 
itually, or neither. 


This 
vettbigieshatiooee test along Q-lines in terms of the theory of inti 
without the siitaor without reference to any person other thes” 
tional reference : tad Paria: or standard scales, and without ope 
out involving aes Individual differences (that is, strictly *. 
transitory posihtah tae differences as a modus operandi 10". 
self-description, as p< >: 98)- We merely invite X to offer 9 
, fora a © conceives himself to be habitually, i" gis 

wchired sample of Jungian statements, such d 
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provided in chapter iv. Reference should be made to the structure of 
Table 2, chapter iv. 

is ning case, for example, we had available a sample of 160 
statements, similar to those of the appendix to chapter iv, but for 


10 replications of the design. We invited our landlady at the time to 


TABLE 1 
Most Characteristic Least Characteristic 
of Me Habitually of Me Habitually 
Score 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 L_-0 
Frequency | S$ 12. 0°46 3 ae Sa ee 8 (n=160) 
TABLE 2 
| “Cetis’’ 
aaaa aaaa bbbd bbbdb 
i dddd a adddd 
efegh efgh ejgh efgh 


0513 5454 2656 7864 
6434 4443 8546 6756 
6323 3232 7344 5446 
5200 2014 6233 4436 
4200 7181 4828 3253 
Scores 7616 4436 cB 2d 214s 
4445 1305 SS 7S 2656 
4341 1345 3415 5324 
3548 sha a | 5742 2285 
2015 8224 4366 75.67 


offer a self-description for the frequency distribution of scores! 
given in Table 1. The actual scores provided in this way in the re- 
Spective “cells” of the design are shown in Table 2. The analysis in 


1. The statements are typed on cards, one statement to a card, and the subject first 
reads them through, in order to grasp their import. They are then shuffled, and she 
Proceeds to the Q-sort. For practical hints on how to conduct a Q-sort see pp. 60 and 231. 
oe the cards are first divided roughly into three piles by the subject, one for those 
a characterize her positively, one for those that do not do so, with the doubtful or 
is tal ones in between. The piles are then teased apart until the required frequency 
i. bed. For ease of application we rarely employ as many as 160 for a single Q-sort. 

the present case the 160 were divided into two samples of 80 each, the Q-sorting being 


re = 
Peated for each in turn and the results then combined. 
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the principle of randomization (F isher, 68), so that contingencies ,, 


any obvious kind are not at issue. Clearly, anyone can take is if 


TABLE 3 
ee EE CE eee — 
Source of Variance mph D.F. | ? can » 

W Between attitudes 72.90 1 eer. 
X Between mechanisms 0.40 1 | owe ) r- - 
Y Between functions 15.35 3 5 12 | ° 

Interactions 36.55 10 3.66 0 7 : 

Replication 554.80 144 3.85 i‘ 


Tale 462k, ec ok aa. 680.00 | 
Cee nar of ae Sade Bele OW aw 


rhe Sete and the conditions can be made as specific as 
Oo . 
make them: Mrs. X can describe herself (a) as she was 


party, and so on. 
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STUDY OF THE “SELECTIVE SERVICE DILEMMA” 
THEORETICAL FORMULATIONS 


We choose as our next example a study of the attitudes of some 
students about selective service in the armed forces. At the time the 
study was made (June, 1951) the press and radio were debating this 
matter, and many college students, of course, were deeply involved 
in the issue. The problem was to reduce a student’s thinking about 
selective service to operations, so that we might experiment upon it. 
This is achieved along Q-lines as follows: 

In order to make a beginning, a collection of many statements 
was made of opinions and attitudes that students had, at the time, 
about selective service. Some were taken from letters appearing in 
the press, and others from a test of a projective kind, namely, an 
editorial test. 

EDITORIAL TEST 


Editors of newspapers, probably, are free to express their views about cur- 
rent events, or about the everyday problems of life. Suppose that an editor has 
decided to write a “leader” about Selective Service, and that his opening sen- 
tences are as given below. If you were in his position, what would be the finished 
editorial? 

Try to put yourself in the editor’s shoes. Express yourself freely. Don’t 
bother much about grammar or style. Just write a few more paragraphs as ° 
quickly as you can as a continuation of the following opening sentences: 


“SELECTIVE SERVICE DILEMMA” 

Every young man, and woman, has to face it. Yet little or no helpful in- 
formation is available for those who will soon be face-to-face with Selective 
Service, or who are enrolled as Reservists in one of the Services. Nobody 
knows much about it. And what they do know, or think, cannot be made pub- 
lic. More than ever before. . . . 

(Write two or three paragraphs to continue this opening.) 


From the responses given to this by some 30 students implicated 
I selective service, a large number of statements could be culled. 
From this and the other sources a list of 200-300 was put together. 
The following are examples: 

1. The young man must wave his flag, but with a firm purpose. ‘ 
- What we need is a brief booklet of essential information about it, 
3. The dilemma cannot be completely solved: we are living in troubled times 
and must learn to accept crises with some equanimity. 
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f size about 80 is desirable, and therefore we replicated on 
the design 8 times, making » = 72.” For the sample used below, the 
statements were placed in the respective “cells” of the de ign by 
Miss C. Kris.’ 

Given a structured sample of this kind, it is possible to conduct 
innumerable experiments upon, say, amy student or students impli- 
cated in selective service. They can be got to “think” about selective 
service under various conditions of experiment or instruction and to 
represent the outcome by a Q-sort in the familiar ()-technique 
fashion.‘ Thus we might ask a student to array the 72 statements 
from those he thinks represent his opinion most, to those least. Or, 
given the same instructions as for the “selective service dilemma,” 
he can be called upon to complete the editorial as a Q-sort, placing 
statements at the “most significant” end of the distribution which he 


TABLE 5 
D.F. 
ZA 2 
zB 2 
2AXB 4 
2 Replication 63 
Total 71 


would emphasize most in the editorial, and those “least” at the 
other end. The scores he so provides can be analyzed for him, for the 
usual division of the variance, as shown in Table 5. The replication 
Variances can be tested for homogeneity (33), and the familiar F-test 
‘pplied to see whether effect A or B or both are significant. If inter- 
action is significant, then an effect is at issue other than A and B, i.e., 
something not anticipated, but “found.” 

If 4 is significant we shall know what has made it so, namely, 


: 
\ copy of the sample is in Appendix I to this chapter. 


3. w . 

4 = to thank Miss Kris for conducting the experiment for us. 
forced we # Score is given to each of the 72 items of the sample, on the basis of a 

: i 


Owing 4. ormal frequency distribution. For the present example we used the fol- 
ites distribution: 
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A TYPICAL STUDY 


As an example, 18 students were taken, all implicated in sele-:. 
service. Each looked at the instructions for the editorig] teat Be 
above), but, instead of writing a continuation of the editorial, ex 
represented his thinking about the dilemma by-a Q-sort, using res 
stroctuned mele ta = TE me 

Table 6 gives the correlation table for the 18 Q-sorts. Two centroi 
factors subsume the data, which requires little, if any, rotation. It ; 
clear that persons Nos. 2, 6, 7, 8, 11, 13, 14, 15, 16, and 17 cluster 
roughly together, comprising the positive end of factor I and that, 
orthogonal to it, factor II has Nos. 1, 3, and 10 at the positive end 
and Nos. 4, 5, and 9 at the negative. Perhaps No. 18 inclines to& 
Bee for I and positive for II. 
cde in Q ad oulned is ponte Seek heen ea 
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.. with the factor (148). 
aon sare’ ney statements are ranked with respect to fart, 
BOs oS ated I,a statement will be at the top of the rank with, 
score of approximately 43,0 in standard terms; at the other extreme 
there will be a statement whose score will be of the order of -34 
The statements in the middle of the array will have score 0.0; ani 
the standard deviation of the scores will be 1.0. For factor I this rani 
order or factor-array begins as follows: 
Factor Scores 
(Standard Scores) 

43.1 No. 9: The channels of public communication, radio, cinema, nets 
papers, and television should be used to disseminate information concert: 
ing selective service issues. | 

+2.9 No. 2: The best thing for me to do is to obtain as much informatio 
as is possible about what I must expect. 

+2.9 No. 13: What information there is must be made freely available, ® 
a form that everyone can understand. 
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These are the statements given highest “significance” by thes 


dents loaded in factor I, and obviously they indicate reasonablen 
and good sense. 
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Factor Scores 
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42.2 No. 32: How can they blame me for panicking about planning my fu- 
ture, since they give me no basis upon which I can plan? ; 


The negative end of the same factor, i.e., statements placed highest 
by persons Nos. 4, 5, and 9, has the following statements most “sig- 


nificant”: 


Factor Scores 
(Standard Scores) 


—2.7 No. 45: By following the way of hate, man has come to this mess. 

—2.7 No. 40: It scares me to think that we slough off the basic questions 
asked by our youth with vague generalizations or propaganda slogans. 
We must face the issues squarely, even if our answer is as yet unclear. 

—2.3 No. 22: There is a chasm between the government and the people and 
within the people itself; this must be bridged, but how? 

—2.0 No. 5: People are frightened; they try to make decisions too rapidly. 
The best thing that I can do is to be as patient as possible and see how 
things gradually develop. 


Clearly the positive end has a personal, inward-turning reflectiveness, 
whereas the negative is directed upon “man,” “propaganda,” “the 
government,” and “people.” 

The factor analysis thus supports the original hypothesis: we have 
merely “interpreted”? the factors by looking down their ranked 
arrays, and the statements originally earmarked as “reasonable”’ 
appear at the end of factor I, whereas the emotionally toned ones 
appear at the extremes of factor II. The latter is bipolar. The former 
is not, for the present data. For, since factor IT represents a certain 
emotionality orthogonal to I, the negative end of factor I would be 
still more strongly emotional: that is, downright fear, anxiety, and 
anger or the like would mediate, and not the more controlled emo- ae 
tonality which runs all along factor II. Figure 1 in the: eae 


ters at issue. 
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pees that b > c > ain the one case (Table 4) and that d > Pp 
for effect B. That is, the array is significantly emotional and is 
personally orientated. 

~ For the negative end of the factor, 1.€., using the summed arrays 
for students Nos. 4, 5, and 9, the analysis is shown in Table 9. The 


same effects are significant. In case A the significance is due to the 


TABLE 8 
Sums of Mean - MS 
et Squares Square Expectancy 
ZA 2 107 53.50 28.61* 
=B 2 122 61.00 32.62* 
ZAXB 4 27 6.75 3.60 
= Replication 63 118 St) hy Sees, oe 
Total 71 374 


* These data are significant, as shown by F. -test, at the smaller than 1 per cent level. 


TABLE 9 
a re ee 
Sums of Mean re ” 
D.F. Satenk SERS Expectancy 
a 
A 2 
B 2 
AXB 4 
Replication 63 
Total 71 


anne! Sites Sones eS FF 
* These data are significant, as shown by F-test, at the smaller than 1 per cent level. 
rel being different in the order b > c > a, and for B, e >f > d. 
at is, the array is significantly emotional, but the impersonal level 


'S Uppermost, The original hypotheses are therefore supported. 
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+ is surprising how far-reaching this simple bit of logic Can be. : 
it ; vee the earlier. methodology of factor analysis, whi. 
inductive in form, for interdependency analysis (93), here g 
a frankly theoretical and experimental approach. The usual Tesp ony 
of quite sophisticated factorists, when they first meet With gy 
example of the above kind, 1s to resist it; for, they say, does i Pe 
merely consist of getting out what one puts in to start With? The 
question perhaps means, as well, that nothing very Profound, jn. 
portant, or “fundamental” is at issue. Our reply is that very pro. 
found matters can indeed be dealt with: and, as to the former ques. 
tion, one, of course, anticipates certain results, as in science generally, 
But the operations are always those of subjects, and these are fads, 
Interaction may occur, suggesting that effects other than th 
specified ones are involved. Moreover, for even a simple design lit 
that of Table 4 the effects can be significant in many different ways, 
for different arrangements of the levels. Thus for effect A of the 
table there are Possibilities as follows: 
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levels of unspecified kind (the ‘“‘doubtfuls’’), partly so as to be sure 
that the other levels may represent genuine components. 

It might be objected that this is too simple—after all, could we 
not question the students and find these answers without the fuss of 
factor analysis and variance design? Clearly, the reduction of a 
student’s “thinking” to a simple set of operations is a scientific 
objective, and, like all sound procedures of the kind, the achieve- 
ment rapidly proliferates and syggests new possibilities of experi- 
menting. We may take it for granted that, no matter how many 
students are tested in the above way, facts of the kind will be pro- 
vided. Certainly we would mot be interested in questions of this kind: 
What proportion of the population of all students are of factor-type 

I? and What proportion of factor-type II? Instead, we would be 
more interested to pursue a properly experimental and analytical 
methodology. Thus we might choose one representative case of each 
type, one, X, for factor I, and one each, Y and Z, for the positive 
and negative ends of factor II. Each would then be made the object 
of an intensive investigation along theoretical lines, i.e., the psycho- 
logical thinking would precede the statistical analyses and not vice 
versa. Thus, about X we might wonder whether, as the psycho- 
analyst supposes, the overt reasonableness and social conformity is 
not a complicated rationalization rather than a sublimation. We can 
now “get at” questions of this kind quite easily. In the present case, 
for example, we would take X and compose a structured sample 
from statements that he himself makes about selective service, with 
the hypothesis of rationalization and sublimation represented as 
one effect, along with other effects as the data suggest. Then X could 
provide several Q-sorts, under different conditions of instruction, all 
designed to determine under what conditions a breakdown into 
tationalized behavior will occur. The experimentation along these 
lines is almost unlimited. Similarly for Y and Z: in the one case a 

Somewhat hysterical “character” formation may be indicated, and — 

in the other a compulsive or obsessional form. Each again would be | 
readily open to our procedures, usually with respect to samples of 

‘€ subject’s own statements, whether consciously given (as in inter-_ 

ree or unconsciously (as in his projections about others ina _ 
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an empirical test. . 
The problem is as follows: Cézanne, the great French painter 


developed a certain freedom in the use of “form” (10). This 
seemed to us, corresponds to freedom from the restrictive effects i 
“shape dominance,” to which, in a very general context, the Cesta 
psychologists have drawn attention. Thus Kohler (98) remarks tha 
a square is regularly drawn “‘on its bottom,” i-e., (_] and not ©, Ar 
aesthetic principle may be hypothesized, therefore, to the effect that 
freedom from “shape dominance” will often be indicative of 3 
developed aesthetic sensibility. A second principle also interested 
us, to the effect that aesthetically pleasing art involves concentration 
of effort: a design that can be grasped easily as a whole, whateverit 
ae is be more pleasing than one that calls for dispersion 
aS eae ae it is not easy to grasp it as a whole. T he prin 
lem is to put ios ae ee S in aesthetic theory (30). The ~ 
do it is to represent ia pacts aoe an empirical test. One . : 

Wo principles in balanced Fisherian desi" 


for material fro 
where (169), 1" 27*form test which we have described ¢* 
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APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM 
est artistic designs are made out of five ae 
d Paper, which are pasted upon a white le 
ollowing are the five pieces: 


In this art-form t 
ard pieces of colore 
round sheet. The f 


Square: 2x2 
Square: 14X13 
Square: - 1 x1 
Rectangle: 2x1 

€ctangle: 131 


shanes can be of different ) a 4 Doss) le to mal artistic 


> *4] } . nanaor A ‘ . ‘ c 
mpositions with these papers according to a coml ination of two 
Ne ° _—— h ch: > n a: Se . 

main principles: the shapes may be used in regular or irregular 
at —e “frame” of the hackorcaun. 4 +4] 
nositions relative to the “‘frame’’ of the bac Kground; and they may 


merlap or not. The two may be represented as two main effects in a 
balanced factorial design (Table 10). There are four combinations of 
the main principles X and Y: 

aa bb 

cd cd 


Figure 2 provides an example of each of these combinations. It is 
possible to make, or to collect, designs to fit these conditions for any 
number of replications. The possibilities of testing the hypothesis of 
shape dominance in relation to aesthetic sensibility lie in effect X. 
and for concentration of effort in effect Y. 


TABLE 10 


Independencies No. DF 
X, shape dominance..... (a) Regular (6) Irregular 2 1 
Y, shape concentration. .| (c) Not overlapping (d) Overlapping 2 1 


In passing, this representation of X and FY is another illustration 
of our thesis that principles, arguments, conclsions, and theory, 
over a very wide range of concern in psychology, can be dealt with in 
this formal manner. But we can also add additional effects, either as 
“controls” or in order to examine the experimental variables in a 
variety of different contexts. Thus color (Z) is important in aesthet- 
ics: we are not interested in this study to inquire into color as a 
significant effect, but it is almost essential to use color so that the 
shapes will not be confused with one another in finished compositions 
and so that the compositions will be aesthetically more pleasing. It 
'S Rot difficult, however, to include color as an effect which can 
rarely be significant, e.g., by making all the compositions homoge- 
eous for color. 

Thus we add color (Z) as an effect, but steps will be taken to re- 
uce to a minimum the possibility of a significant effect for Z. The 
“omplete factorial design is shown in Table 11. The levels A, B, C, 
D, and E are for different arrangements of five basic colors, red (R), 


Contiguous and Regular Contiguous and Irregular 


Cc 
Overlapping and Regular 


Overlapping and Irreg 
Figs 2-75 
2. Different-colored squares are represented 
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green (G), brown (B), yellow (Y), and maroon (M) (Table 12). 
That is, level A consists of compositions using a 2 X 2 red square, a 
1} X 19 green square, a 1 X 1 brown square, a 2 x 1 yellow rec- 
tangle, and a 13 X 1 maroon-colored rectangle. 

The combinations for a balanced design for Table 11 are as follows: 


a@qaaaa 00°60. 058 bbb5bb bbbb ob 
6.6 reste ddddd CxCuiutae ddddd 
ABCDE ABCDE ABCDE ABCDE 


For our experimental purposes a structured sample was composed 
for Table 11, for 6 replications, making » = 120. That is, 6 composi- 


TABLE 11 
LoS SSE 
Independencies Levels Noy <DoF. 
X, shape dominance..... (a) Regular (6) Irregular Zz 1 
Y, shape concentration. .|_ (c) Not overlapping (d) Overlapping 2 1 
2; Color; ire een eees B GC. D E 5 4 
en ee oe ol eo ee 
TABLE 12 


———— en a ee eee 
—_e—“—owawasaooa——————oaoaoaeseoasaeseeeeeeeeeSeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Cotor ‘‘LEvELs”’ 


SHAPE 
A B (65 D E 
2X2 square R G B ye M 
13X14 square G B og M R 
1X1 square B Y M R G 
2X1 rectangle 2 4 M R G B 
13X1 rectangle M R G B ve 


tions, all different, were made of “cell’’ acA, 6 of acB, and so on. 
We had seen a very large number of these compositions previously, 
made by some art students at Oxford,’ and the 120 sample was a set 
of the most pleasing designs that we had seen, or could make, given 
the basic principles of Table 11. The general artistic effect of such 
Compositions is quite pleasing, as may be judged by referring to the 
colored plate in our early mention of the art-form test (169). 

The operations at issue consist of Q-sortings with the sample. All 
120 are shuffled; a subject then looks them through and sets about 
Sorting them on a forced quasi-normal frequency basis, from which 


7. The students were in attendance at the Slade and Ruskin art schools, both — 


housed together at Oxford during World War II. 
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THE ARGUMENT 
that effects X and Y would usually be hj 
< ant as judged by F-tests, whereas Z would rarely be $0 ts 
ee ‘tions are homogeneous with respect to Color, ¢., 
the ee different areas of the same five colors Oy hit 
we 2 sehiat persons of high aesthetic sensibility will my 
his a (Table 11), and d>. The reverse would be the CASE {op 
unsophisticated persons (aesthetically). It follows logically, there, 
fore, that the order of preference of the compositions for the ~ 
TABLE 13 
— 
Most Pleasing Least Pleasing 


Score 1 9) 8 7 6 5 d ae ae 
Frequency Pee oslo sO 24/20" 1a 8 4 


ohh 
It was argued 8 


thetically sensitive person is bd > ad > be > ac. By “aestheti 
sensibility” we mean the kind of developed taste that fine artist 
have, as well as persons who have cultivated the finer arts. 


PROPOSITIONS FOR THE VARIANCE ANALYSIS 


The argument can be written more formally in propositional fom 
as follows: 


Proposition 1: Effects X and 
: country. (The logic is tha 
roposition 2: Effect Z w; 

than X and y i ficant 
P o) 2 A i 

ree Any aesthetically sensible person will provide s 
2 t, for X and Y,b>aandd>¢ 
Proposition 4: The intrinsie . 
(Defnar U8 a8 bd > ad > be > ac. east 
tton: “4 “aesthetic possibility” we mean the most ; | 

io a, one Can hope to make. ition in no Wo 
eee whe average” most Antics will prefer god oT 
ais 's of the sample: t di 
} thetic matters will Siny aan 


Y will be significant for almost anyone it i 
t of a generalizing inference [90].) 


usually not be significant, that is, more rat 


We also expect that the interactions will usually not be significant 
-e. for XY, ZXZ, ZYZ, or 2XVZ 

The next step, as far as the variance method is concerned, is to put 
these propositions into testable form, i.e., to find operations by which 
they may be put to empirical proof. We agree with modern logicians 
and logical positivists that profound mistakes will be made if propo- 
sitions of the foregoing kind are examined for their “‘general impli- 
cations” (92, 166): it is necessary only to test them under singular 
conditions, that is, to test singular propositions. 

In Q-methodology the singular propositions are achieved in rela- 
tion to variate designs. Thus we might take amy person in the country, 
ask him to make a Q-sort for the m = 120 compositions, and so put 
Propositions 1 and 2 to the test in his case. By the time we have 
tested 20 persons, any in principle, we shall be confident about 
conclusions for Propositions 1 and 2. For Proposition 3 it would be 
sufficient to ask a few artists or persons of cultivated taste to give 
the Q-sortings, as well as a few persons presumed to be “‘inartistic”’ 
or unsophisticated in matters of art. The variates put together in 
this way constitute a variate design. The one variate design is usually 
sufficient to put all one’s propositions to empirical test. We call 
Propositions 1-4 “general theoretic’ propositions. Corresponding 
singular propositions would be asserted about one’s variate design. 

Thus, in the present case, we chose 18 persons as subjects of 
experiment, one artist, the experimenter (Stephenson), and 16 
graduate students. Each gave a Q-sort for the sample, for which he 
liked most to which least. This is our variate design. The singular 
propositions are as follows: 

Proposition 1.1: Effects X, Y, or both, will be significant for most of the 18 

subjects. 


Proposition 2.1: Effect Z will be significant, at most, for only one or two of 
the 18 subjects. : 


Proposition 3.1: The artist will provide significance for X and Y such that 
b >a and d >. Unsophisticated persons will give the levels in the - 
reverse order. : 


Proposition 4.1: The order of preference of the artist will be bd > ad > 
bc > ac. (This follows from Proposition 3.1.) 


The singular propositions are tested by following the usual course 
of a variance analysis in relation to the structure in the sample. The 
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. Q-sort 1S divisible as r. It is. 


variance for any our component ee, 
— however, £0 regard en ‘3 fc Tonga es eee 
ee i levels of a single effect for form. Table 15 Pursye 
C; ‘ 
analysis. PROPOSITIONS FOR FACTOR ANALYSIS 
The Q-sortings for any variate = — vOrrelated , 
factored. Under certain conditions main effects, such as x an ‘ 
a nd 
each for two levels, can be r epresented by orthogonal factors T 
> hy 
TABLE 14 
D.F. 
=X : 
=Y : 
4 4 
DXY I 
ExZ 4 
SYZ 4 
LXYZ 4 
> Replication 100 
Total 119 
TABLE 15 
D.F. 
2X and Y (form) 3 
2Z (color) 4 
2 Interaction 12 
2 Replication 100 
Total 119 


= pee ans aes factors a and , respectively. Positive loadings 
loadings to 5 ete @ > 6 of the factorial design, and negati'® 
by positive and it eee for B,¢ > dandd > cwillbe represented 
are significant a mane loadings, respectively. When both X and! 
appropriately, The € one variate, it will have both factors a an 
hot all effects of on correspondences have been proved earlier. ”" 
4 design lead to only one corresp onding factor, suc 


an effect for eA a both X and Y were put together to represt 


ieee oe four levels, above: we do not in such 4° 
"Pon whether pj da single factor for form. Clearly, al ae 
Volved. There ; ‘Polar, orthogonal, or other relationships ‘ 
effect, if signifi nothing to lead one tos ain, that 4 
BN pire hs be for one eine sais. : 


12°¢ 
iJJ 


snreatic? nr ee 1 
“ceneral theoreti PIOPOSITIONS 1n the 


The ‘ile Tactor case are there- 


fore as follows: 

Proposition 1.2: There will be orthogonal factors a and 6 corresponding to 
effects X and Y. 

Proposition 2.2: A factor or factors corresponding to effect Z will be little in 
evidence.° 

Proposition 3.2: Aesthetically sensitive persons will provide factors a and 8, 
with negative loadings in each. Unsophisticate 


d persons will give only 
a, ora and 8, with positive loadings. 


The 18-variate design gives rise to the corresponding singular 
testable propositions, namely, that factors a and 8 will appear for 
the 18 X 18 table of correlations; that the artist will have loadings 
—a, —8, and most students +a, +8, or both; that Stephenson 


TABLE 16 
a i 
Source of Sums of Mean Expect- 
p D.F. 
Variance Squares Squares ancy 
2 (form) X and Y.. 105 3 35.00 9.6 
Zz Acolory) Zo *. oree : 19 4 4.75 175 
~ (interaction)..... 34 12 PAB: Shpall ia eyne eee 
Z (replication)... .. 366 100 a ec, 
Total. :. 47 2% 524 119 oo Ee OO, Ses 


might have —a, —8 (a matter of his information about the issues), 
and that, if color is significant, it may be with respect to more than 
one principle, in which case it would be represented by more than 
one factor, which would appear only infrequently with any sig- 
nificance, 
RESULTS (VARIANCE ANALYSIS) 
Each Q-array was first analyzed by variance method. The data 
for berson No. 1 will serve to illustrate the kind of results: his 120 
“Cores, sorted into their respective 20 “cells” of the design, are given 
'n Appendix IT. It is first shown that the replication variances are 
Omogeneous (33): all 18 Q-sorts were satisfactory in this respect. 
€ analysis for No. 1 is shown in Table 16, using the second 
me of the factorial design (p. 134), i.e., for form (X and Y, for 
cae %¢, ad, bc, bd) and color. The F-test gives 3.98 at the 1 per cent 
“Vel for 3 and 100 D.F., so that only 3(X and Y) is significant. 
9. Effect z has five levels, which could divide up into one or more orthogonal factors. 
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136 ee eas 
That 7CanNS concerned oe CE SV cor, ie 
re Be cr ac, ad, bc, bd). Color | i 1D all alike No | 
» as follows: 
ac: 4.6 (regular—contiguous) 
ad: 6.5 (regular—overlapping) 
bc: 3.9 (irregular—contiguous) 
b d: 5.0 (irregular—overlapping) 


in each ca 
means Wer 


The “population” variance is best estimated from the 109 Pr. 
the replications, 1.€., 3.66. The standard error of the differen 


between any two means is therefore 


es 15,06 
V2 2 ae 0.49 
Setting the limits at 25 S.E.aig gives 1.2, so that differences greater 
than 1.2 will be regarded as significant. Clearly, component aq in the 
above case is significantly larger than any of the others, which ar 
not significantly different from one another. 
His data can now be examined with respect to effects X and J’: 


Means 
Effect X/2-°°° +: So ae 
‘ tae Bey ete, 4.05 
Cn 4.25]... 
Effect vis ee 575 ference, 1.50 


ee now involves 60 compositions, so that S.E.gig is cor 
Thus fae § “ ue ct aiaes O85. The 23 S.E.cia limits give 0.8 
The analysis is Prove to be significant at greater than this level 
fers ad (regula AER, and we conclude that person No. | pre 
et, cVerlapping) to all other compositions, 4" 


regular more tha 4 : 
desiens N irregular and overlapping more than contigu! 


Sives th 
© means for all 18 persons, for the fou - 


f form, j 
i Bate, » ad, be, bd (color being balanced in 
ach component), The S.E.aa is in the 
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of 0.46 in each case: differences of amount 1.20 therefore are regarded 
as significant. 

The analysis for effects X and Y is in Table 18. The S.E. dig are 
now of the order of 0.33, since each component is now for 60 composi- 
tions, so that differences of the order of 0.85 are significant. 

Customarily, the variates are next classified with respect to their 
significant results (Table 19). The artist was No. 18, Stephenson 


TABLE 17 


MEANS FOR FORM (2[X AND FY]) FoR 18 SUBJECTS 


(Means Are Based on Data for 30 Art-Form 
Compositions Each) 


CoMPONENTS 
PERSONS S.E.aist 
ac be ad bd 

ee 5 4.6 3.9 Gis 5.0 0.49 
me a 12 4.3 6.1 225 0.48 
Bi 2 -F ke 5.6 Se2. 5.8 sas 0.46 
Aon « 3.8 3.8 ye?! 6.7 0.42 
Dia sean 5.4 2.8 6.9 4.6 0.49 
623. Ie 5.3 Sei) 7.0 4.2 0.46 
eee oe 2.9 5.4 4.1 7.6 0.44 
| ae ee 3 5.3 §:6 6.0 0.48 
Do ae 5.4 4.0 6.4 4.2 0.45 
S02 Ate 3.4 5.6 5.5 Sano 0.42 
dh. aa er 3.3 4.4 6.0 6.3 0.48 
125 ee 3.6 6.6 5:2 4.6 0.49 
fo ee: 5.7 4.6 5G 4.1 0.46 
i, aes eT 5-2 3432 6:6 4.9 0.42 
ee eee & oe Beste. Soe 3:2 0.46 
165055. eee 4.7 Rest 3.9 6.3 0.48 
Ay, Sy 6.7 2.8 6.1 4.4 0.46 
$8 ie arits 3.047 4580 Se 0.44 
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‘ table of correlations: thec, . 
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gives factors 
A dependency nolan? 
mean that any “cues 
TABLE 18 


DATA FOR EFFECTS X AND FY FOR TABLE 6, FOR COLoR 
EFFECTS (Z) BALANCED IN EACH OF THEIR LEVELS 


ra Ermer X ‘danaeat Errect Y or om 
SONS , b ENCES + a ENCES diff 
1*. TEES 18:9. 22 S25, 11.5 —3.0 0.35 
ee 133%. 658 6.5 10.5 8.6 1.9 0.34 
Sikes 1A: S235 2.9 1058. - 9.4 5 er 0.32 
te sc 9.5 10.5 —1.0 7.6 12.4 —4.8 0.31 
Sa. 1." ayo sie gar: a2 Base. 15-5 —3.0 0.35 
O27 108 7 3 5.4 See tt 2 —2.4 0.32 
1 Oia iere 7.0 13.0 —6.0 SS 117 —3.4 0.31 
Boron: SeehIes —2.6 8.4 11.6 —3.2 0.34 
Ones 1heS 8:2 3.6 9.4 10.6 —1.2 0.32 
Ih ees 89. OE 11 —2.2 9.0 11.0 —2.0 0.31 
‘a bee 9.3 10.7 —1.4 Priel? 3 —4.6 0.34 
oe SOL tt 2 —2.6 10.2 9.8 0.4 0.35 
rie Messin 87 2.6 10.3 9.7 0.6 0.32 
eae te 9.2 2.6 8.5 11.5 —3.0 0.30 
a as Po a5 11.4 8.5 2.9 | 0.34 
Tao 12.8 79 —2.8 9.8 10.2 —0.4 0.35 
1B soe 8.8 11. 30 9.6 10.5 —0.9 0.32 
2 —2.4 92630425 —5.0 | 0.3! 
SSeS 
bfrom beens, No. 1, 4 is derived from compo 6+ 6.5) = 11.1; 
bd (6.5 + 5.0) = se + 5.0) = 8.9; cfromac and b cla cee CS; ¢ from adand 
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can be found, then we can rotate 
nt case the results for the variance ana 


that Nos. 13, 17, 12, and 16 ar 
vely, 12 and 16 negatively ; alin Pt eiee 

It for effect X. With such SEF eh one f, 
rotate so as to reach complete = in 


prese 
it is known 
and 17 positi 
significant resu 
simple matter to 
exists, between the 
e, first, the two factors to correspond to effects ¥ ..3. 
TABLE 21 Pita 
FACTORS FOR TABLE 20 


——— 


<3 5 


prior variance results and the fact,, 


requir 


CENTROIDS | ee 
RorTatep Factops 
Ree on ul IV Vv | . oo oF 
; RE” SORES ie = 
2 48 —63 06 3 si | 9 3 9 
3 2 -30 3 3 i 
4 Be ES. 2 35 $B 
5 79 12 i =2.. ~18 —33 $5 is 
ee eS 102 = 8-46 —07 
; ioe —06 —O1 16 “1 8 4 oi 
8 oF 10> 14 4 32 2 8 Mo 
60 25 * “5 <2 : 
| 0 7-14 4 -% 
10 $3 -10 20 —o1 om | “Wm 
11 3 42 49 00 —12 33s fe 
12 ==19 Eee |) Sos) ae =3 <i -01 -1 
13 30 21 er bs 16 = 10 o =2 
H| & » 4 g 8 | Hu BS 
: keer | ae 06 50 ee 
6 —10 46 14 06 50 17 sou oS 
—02. 19 15 a 2 -02 -2 
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significant results—No. 12 clearly so and the others at the 5 per cent 
level for the F-test. The agreement between a and B and X and Y 
is complete (see Table 22). 

With respect to effect Z, y is significant for No. 12, and we are 
prepared to believe that y is for color. It is possible that different 
principles of color are involved, about which we have no hypothesis, 
and that the other factors 5 and ¢ are attributable to them. But 
interactions were significant at the 5 per cent level for Nos. 14 and 


TABLE 22 
=X ALONE ZY ALONE ZX anp ZY 
SIGNIFICANT SIGNIFICANT SIGNIFICANT 
a 8 a B 
a>b, Nos. 13, 17 34 —03 | c>d, None| a>b,c>d, Nos. 2, (3),15 | 79 38 
65 —18 35 28 
17 35 
b>a, Nos. 12,16 |—24 10 | d>c, None} a>b,d>c, Nos. 1, 5, 6,9, 22 —18 
—42 —02 14, (17) 58 —46 
48 —44 
41 —24 
25 —32 
65 —18 
b>a,c>d None 
b>a,d>c, Nos. 4, 7, 8,10,;—-33 —S55 
11, 18 —72 —37 
—43 —28 
—33 —25 
—30 —49 
J —26 —52 


See eee eet Farin (coer see et Nee ees CT Se ee 


10, and these, of course, could lead to factors. Moreover, we did not 
anticipate any effect of a general nature, i.e., common to all 18 
variates: factor e could be such an effect. It would represent the 
8eneral aesthetic quality of the compositions, commonly regarded: 
the loadings are all very small, but all positive. 

We conclude that all the singular propositions are supported, and 
to that extent the “theoretic” ones as well. It is particularly interest- 
ing that form requires two factors and not one and that our principles 
@ppear to “work.” The agreement between the variance and factor 
analysis should, in principle, be precise in Spiess pepe to the 
Main and this is true of our example, | 
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Any explanation of a factor, in the last i sti reduces tO such 
matters of differences between means. The factor analysis, on th 
other hand, deals with the rather more eepericial Propositions th 
Proposition 3.2, if this is put in the form: Aesthetically Sensitive 
persons will be distinguishable from unsophisticated Ones, such gs 
students.” 

The example, however, will serve best to illustrate Q if it js rp. 
membered that we lay our cards on the table, in the form of tly 
structured sample, in relation to which every factor will be explained 
This clearly has a postulatory feature in attendance upon it, namely, 
that these explanations constitute our theory. Interest is then 
switched to the more superficial propositions and the complications 
ot ibe variate designs which represent them. The art of experiment: 
ing lies in these variate designs rather than in the designing ! 
eS pas as we see in the above example, some skill c 
KE: O their construction. The theory, represented by the stu 
ure of the sample, is never tested f ko Maistenetl 
in R-methodol Sted for any general implicatio 
diff oesy studies on artists. Work upon a single artist ut! 

ferent experimental conditi Z : andi 
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such as we have may be inadequate on occasion. Many of the most 
interesting Q-technique studies are undertaken without structured 
samples. In all such cases, however, we believe that dependent forms 
of factor analysis are essential and can be achieved. We have illus- 
trated above a dependent form of factor analysis in which prior 
variance analysis is used to govern what the solution will be to the 
rotational problem; but there are many other ways of doing this, 
without such prior findings, as we shall see later. In general, if one 
begins with an unstructured sample, it should be one’s object to 
compose the necessary structured samples as soon as factors have 
been elaborated and theory is sufficiently formed. 

A wrong impression will be given by our example, however, if it is 
thought that factor and variance methods are merely alternative 
ways of analyzing data to reach the same results. As we shall see, 
factor analysis has some genuine inductive possibilities open to it in 
relation to a theory. The classification provided by variance analysis 
can be reached by an infinite number of different arrangements of 
factors; and choice of the factors may be all-important. We would 
also draw attention to the principle to which reference was made in 
chapter v, namely, that the possibilities or not of dividing an effect 
into two or more orthogonal components becomes a test of a 
“primary” factor. In the above example the placing of X and Y in 
one effect of a design does not lead to one factor, but to two, for X 
and Y, respectively. There is evidence that form alone does not lead 
to a single factor or effect, whereas the principles of shape dominance 
and shape concentration do. 

There is some danger, of course, that an investigator might find 
his results first, and then assert propositions with considerable show 
of wisdom after the event. One must repeat any experiment, as in 
any scientific work. Our purpose, however, is to stress the develop- 
ment of theoretical issues, along explicit deductive lines, but also 
with whatever “hunches” or empirical “know-how” that we may 
wish to employ. 

With respect to our little problem in aesthetics: it is true, we be- 
lieve, that principles of the kind with which we began have never 
before been subjected to operational tests such as Q-methodology 
makes possible and that these procedures open up new experimental 
Possibilities for aesthetics. There is not a theory in aesthetics, we 
believe, that cannot be reduced, as to its main principles, to a 
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CTURED SAMPLE FOR THE “SELECTIVE 


STRU - 
SERVICE DILEMMA”’ STUDY 


1. The factorial design in question is as follows: 


No, DF 
oe 
A (a) Reasonable (b) Emotional (c) “Doubtful” ee 
B (2) Personal (e) Impersonal (f) “Doubtful” bas 
ae eee Ce 
2. Combinations: 
SE EE SSS 
EE EE EEE Es 
: : 5 6 7 8 9 
Se SET 
; a a b b b P : ; 
e a ¥ 
Corresponding f f ‘eer 
statements of 


the “sample” 1-8 9-16 17-24 25-32 33-40 41-48 49-56 57-64 65-11 
Ss A eae aaa 
Bes a pea are listed below. It is important to remember that me 
Pin a, ogy made or implied that any general validity applies % 
neers san categorized: the sample is merely a sort of best ae 
Statements will time, ae = fully expect (and indeed hope for i) rod t 
interactional sett man’ Very different things for different persons in differ 
ments are ings, or for the same person in different settings. The st" 
random order, It Se on small cards, one statement to a card, and numbe ie 
are operated upon b portant to number the cards randomly, so that ae 
: 4 4 person, there will be no clues to the structure nn 
for use in operations ae numbering in the following list would not be os 


7\ 1 


(ae) 


f should go on W ith my schoo! work as j It is difficult to conceive of any equi- 
jong as I can. My schooling can ad- : 
vance me in the services, and I will | 

be that much ahead when I get out. | 


ad) : 

The best thing for me to do is to obtain 
as much information as is possible 
about what I must expect. 


table policy other than that of draft- 
ing all able-bodied men of 18 and 19 
years. 


(a e) ; 12 
The primary question is the relation- 
ship between the schooling of the 


young and their eligibility for serv- 
ice. 


(ad) 

I will have to plan carefully. It is easy 
to make snap judgments with the 
pressure that is on me now. 


(a d) 4 

Although it is not a pleasant outlook, I 
am young enough to continue later 
if I am called. 


(ad) 5 

People are frightened; they try to make 
decisions too rapidly. The best thing 
that I can do is to be as patient as 
possible and see how things really 
develop. 


(a e) 13 

What information there is must be 
made freely available, in a form that 
everyone can understand. 


(a e) 14 

It is the task of the Defense Depart- 
ment to know how many men are 
required. 


(a €) 15 

Exempting the scholastically superior 
student is ill advised and undemo- 
cratic, since superior people are 
needed in the service as well. 


(ad) 6 

We who have to face the dilemma are 
the ones who realize the gravity of 
the situation. 


(ad) 
As a draftee, I must determine whether 
I am to enlist now of my own free 
will, or wait indeterminately, for the 
} draft and all its restrictions. 


(ad) 8 

I won’t have it easy, regardless of 
whether I am in or out of the service. 
Wartime demands will cause many 
restrictions in civilian living. 


(ae) 9 
The channels of public communica- 
tion—radio, cinema, newspapers, 
and television—should be used to 
ninate information concerning 
selective service issues. 


(ae) 16 
Civilian and military controls are es- 
sential to a war economy. 


(af) lV 
A boy in high school has to decide 
whether to continue his education; 
and this choice must be made before 
he even knows whether he will be 
permitted to complete his education. 


(af) ; oe 

What exactly are the issues? Is it not 
true that we are waging a strategic 
ideological war? 


(ef) : ; 19 

The young are in a dilemma because 
they confuse patriotic duty with a 
realistic facing up to facts. 


(af) . ; _20 
The situation will ease in the coming 
months, when selective service may 
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G e) 10 even have become unnecessary. 

y making their general plans as far in 

advance possible, and by inform- (af) 21 
ing the public as peal eH the | It is difficult to understand confusion; 
> tive service board can clarify and if confusion and indecision are 
y the lives of both those who are not the matacial: Cot a eee, 
/ destined for induction, and those cision and clarity in their presenta- 
A 0 are. tion. eee 
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(a f) -. a chasm betwe vidya 
There is 4 ¢ me people and err he 
ae er tsell3 this must be bridged, 
yeop ee ; 
but how? 
? 
(of) all phases of cur- 


sion covers 
bilization 
as re 


The conk 
rent mo 
pronounced 
dents’ status. 


but is especially 
gards college stu- 


24 

(of) ‘elective service di- 

yne horn of the “se 

ienana? arises out of the fact that 
ours is a democratic society. 


————n 


25 
Tet can’t blame me for wanting to 


know if the cause is worthy of laying 
down my life! 


bd 

if only had more knowledge of the 
government’s draft plans, it would 
relieve much of my tension. 


(6 d) 27 

My future has been placed in the hands 
of federal authority. I can only hope 
that things turn out for the best for 
me. 


(bd) 28 

It is difficult for me to remain con- 
tentedly at school in all this confu- 
sion. The whole mess is leaving me 
apathetic. 


Se Ee eek ee 
beer deen a 
can't decide whether I should si 
i the next quarter at school Seton 

. ijoy myself while there is still some 


. a) 30 
musa oe my future, both 
pretty gloos’ istant. It all looks 

i 
folly et! ‘ &@ World in which Site 
Ttis awfully discourage” rumor, 

(bd) 

How can 
about rhs 
8lve 7 no is 


(b e) 
Why don’t the BIG Wiese 
gether to avoid such a thi oe 
lective service? Does . “ng a8 ge 
children to bring them ty oh bea» 
a ya 1a CT} Age) 
(b e) ieee 
The very least the government 
is to tel] these young peo 
they stand, what plans 
make, and how much tim 
to make them. 


(b e) . 

To hear about some of the deliberat 
subterfuge in the War Departinen 
makes me resistant and angry, 


Can qo 
Ple where 
they can 
e they have 


I am shocked at the fact that defini 
official statements from one quarter 
are almost always followed, or even 
accompanied by, a contradictory 
statement, just as definite and just 
as efficient, from another source. 


(b e) % 

Why, in the name of heaven, cannot 
the ignorami in Washington make 
lucid and precise decisions with re 
gard to the selective service problem, 
without changing their minds every 
month? 


(b e) EY 
Be damned to the bulletins and poly 
letters! Write to your congressm 
and demand it for the sake not 0” 4 
of our youth, but of an efiesti 
fense-democracy; demand * ait 
forthright announcement Dé 


¢ 
of just what our selective serv 


policy really is. : 
be oi 
tt ie me to think that we sou 
the basic questions ask ins 
youth with vague general st {0° 
propaganda slogans. "' «¢ oyr a” 
the issues squarely, ev? 
swer is as yet unclear. ; 


(bf) set 


be 
Why must America’s oe inter 
turmoil because of $¢ 
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- a, 
(of) . ry) 
It is bewildering to probe into the con- 

troversy in hand. 


It is enough to break anyone’s nerve to 
live in suspense and confusion. 


(bf) 44 
It is toward death that many of our 
young are heading; why, then, need 
they worry? 
A) Bee 
By following the way of hate, man has 
come to this mess. 


(bf) 46 


One reason why youth is restless is be- 
cause they are unable to look ahead 
into the future; it is all a blank! 


(bf) 
Why does such a state of affairs have 
to exist; it makes life seem futile. 


a eee ee 


(bf) 48 
It is all one big mess; no one knows 
what is happening. 


Laer ee ee ee ae ee ee 


(c d) 49 

The masses are hysterically waving 
their flags; as a young man I must 
wave mine, too, but which way? 


(c d) 50 

I need more personal contact with 
draft officials; they might clear up 
some of my misconceptions. 


(cd) 51 
Although my whole future is tied up in 
the present emergency, no one seems 
to be giving me the help and guid- 


ance I need. 
ee Lh tele ape 
(c d) 52 


Eventually I become adjusted to 
things as they are; but it is hard to 


See how a world crisis can be 
avoided. 


(cd) 53 
How can I continue in my school work? 


when I don’t know what comes 
next! 


(of) 43 


(cd) 54 

My lot is hanging in the balance; it 
will be some time before I know 
where I am going. 


aan ae See ss 


(cd) 55 

I am ready to defend my country and 
have a right to know just what will 
be asked of me and when. 


eee aeeorasceeees cat ee ee ee ae 


(cd) 
I am sick of the rumors and half-truths 
that reach me from every source. 


ee eee 


(¢ e) 57 

Assuming the governmental policies 
are clear and precise, as, for instance, 
in the case of draft age, how should 
the decisions be disseminated and 
made palatable to the common 
mind? 


(c e) 

To maintain a regular flow of college 
personnel, by means of selection 
policy, or rather to vote for equality 
of service, that is the question! 


-——————————————— ——— 


(ce) 59 

We frankly doubt whether America 
should raise a large army at this 
time. 


ce 60 

There should be some plan to maintain 
the flow of persons with higher edu- 
cation; e.g., selection or rotation of 
office. 


(ce) 61 

The status of married men and Na- 
tional Guards men has not been ex- 
plicitly stated. The government 
should take immediate steps to clari- 
fy these issues. 


———— 


(c e) 62 
Is it U.S. policy to act as part of the 
UN police force? 


ee 


(c e) 63 
There are questions related to the sta- 
tus of college students; these need to 
be settled, too! 


ee 
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Such is selective service. 


(c 67 
What exactly are the issues that must 
be fought for? 
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ScoRES GIVEN BY SUBJECT No. 1 (TABLE 19) To tHE 120 


} a A he ee 
CoLor ComMBINATIONS 
Forms % 
A B Cc D E 
| 
Regular Contiguous (a+c) 
6 6 5 6 8 
6 5 8 6 5 
6 1 5 | 2 
3 6 8 3 5 
5 6 1 6 3 
| ‘ 4 (Ti) 4 (T2) 3 (Ts) 2 (71) 4 (Ts) 
| ; Irregular Contiguous (b+c) 
| 3 5 5 3 5 
2 Zz 5 4 3 
3 7 5 5 3 
a 4 5 4 4 
0 6 3 5 3 
4 (Ts) 5 (72) 5 (Ts) 3 (Ts) 2 (Tio) 
Regular Overlapping (¢-+d) 
0 7 7 7 10 
3 7 9 8 Zz 
9 3) 7 7 8 
7 6 8 4 6 
8 6 6 7 9 
=. 6 (Tu) 4 (Ti) 7 (Tis) 7 (Tu) 7 (Tis) 
Irregular Overlapping( b+<d) 
4 3 4 4 5 
4 4 4 4 6 
1 4 6 5 5 
i} 6 8 5 2 
5 1 4 6 2 
6 (Tis) 5(T)  10(T1) 7 (Tis) 9 (Tr) 
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PART I 


ICAL APPLICATIONS 


PRACT 

ye concern, $0 far, has been with general principles a 

which Q-methodology is based. No SuMMArY of thes. . 

given at this point: if the reader wishes to pause awhile te 

look at Q in brief perspective, he will find the chapter at the end oj 

this book suited, perhaps, to his needs. Meanwhile, It 18 sufficien; 

to observe that, with the various principles in mind, WE propos 

to venture into many regions of psychology with an inguitiy 

methodological purpose. The kind of analysis we made into th 

more abstract principles upon which the psychological and socig| 

sciences have been based is now to be repeated in the concrete 

settings of self, social, clinical, and other branches of these sciences 

We shall find that our conclusions are just as surprising as they 

were for the general principles and that, as we might expect, the 

procedure of Q-technique itself serves to illuminate these conclt: 
sions with considerable pertinency. 

In the early account of Q-technique given in Sir Godfrey Thor: 
son’s The Factorial Analysis of Human Ability, in which he relates 
ae bie present author drew attention independen'y * 
eas ieee to it, Sir Godfrey was pessimistic, ¥ e : 

y optimistic. The reasons for our own enthusias™ ® 
now to appear, if they are not already apparent. With James "*" 


we beli ; | 
believed that “all experience is experiment’’—but one would si) 


nowadays that all behavior is. We could see the possibilities ; 


applying Q-techni 
By ) which : ate 
‘The whole 
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them. Our interests, therefore, have been in psychology in its widest 
aspects, in all its branches. The grasp we have may seem too 
sweeping, perhaps, and too historically oriented at times. That a 
great deal of patient empirical work has to be done, and can be done 
if our thesis is correct, is quite certain. We hope, however, that the 
many experts in the various fields of psychology, into whose difficult 
subjects we propose to thrust our way, will forgive us for many 
cavalier incisions and peremptory intrusions: our rapier is sharp at 
times, but not too long. Moreover, we expect many a riposte. 

Part II, however, should be prefaced with a word or two of caution 
about the hypothetico-deductive method. The hallmark of sound 
scientific procedure nowadays, it seems, is to assert hypotheses and 
to confirm predictions. Everything in Part II in the chapters to 
follow is directed toward such a scientific attitude and, certainly, 
toward the frank acceptance of theoretical standpoints and to ex- 
perimenting with their consequences. There is need, however, for 
care and discernment in these matters. What one person will regard 
as a theory may be little other than a system of logical possibilities, 
arbitrarily analytical in relation to more essential problems. A theory 
which is intrinsic to the demands of a situation is one thing, and one 
imposed upon behavior is another. There is a tendency nowadays to 
regard experimentation in psychology as a sort of chess game, in 
which rules are postulated, deductions drawn, and the logic put to 
empirical test. Our instincts are against such an attitude. Psy- 
chology, it seems to us, has by no means achieved a sophisticated 
theoretical status, with ideal constructs such as physics has fashioned 
for itself. The situations in psychology, therefore, call for an attitude 
of curiosity, as well as one of hypothetico-deductive logic. A some- 
what detached, but inquiring, attitude is called for, in which one 
seeks to learn more about the intrinsic empirical possibilities rather 
than the purely logical, deductive, or carefully reasoned ones. We 
should be making discoveries rather than testing our reasoning. It is 
indeed remarkable, as Kohler (98) has noted, that psychology, 
teeming as it is with investigators, is not altogether overburdened 
with important scientific discoveries. We suspect, and have much 
evidence of it, that logical possibilities cannot replace the patient 
muddling of the empirical investigator. secure 

That is, one’s scientific judgment is at issue. These chapters offer 
the Possibility of representing theories and hypotheses almost ad lib a 
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in reli 
suppose tor a 
that our sclen 
facts about every 
we batters Ss yn kind of theoretical expectancy. Byt thes 
one mus 1 the study of behavior, and, although many ein 
a saat notably in the realization that the old psychalogi. 
rubrics of intelligence, problem-solving, memory, social interac, 
perception, and all else merely subsume behavior in the TaW, it js g 
the utmost importance to look at the teeming behaviors Confronting 
us with a fresh and puzzled attitude, willing to take what coms 
along in terms of very general considerations to start with, believing 
nothing, and expecting little. Indeed, just because these new meth. 
ods are placed at our disposal, the need is all the greater for sound 
judgment in these directions. It is still true that discoveries do not 
come from formal deductive arguments except in a highly sophisti 
cated science, and even there nature and reality are likely to con 
found the theoretical scientist. We believe that an attitude of mind 
in which empirical curiosity is supreme, rather than hypothetico- 
deductive logic, must be the mainspring of behavioral science, 
it is of Q-methodology. 

This usually means that, instead of asserting postulates X, !, d, 

*) and deriving from these some testable propositions 4, }, ¢,.-» 
eshte ee etme call for the study of x, A and Z * 
i ais “itp ai t coretic propositions, each giving rise . 
that ‘soraathing eae own right. The conviction oF a 
found, Curiosity ats peep uically arian deductiv® 
methodology being a se govern all else, the hypothetico- 

tvant and never the master of scienc® 


We now 
many different prot , to consider applications of Q-te ae 


; Problem areas in h h will ha 
omitted psychology. Muc 
tions EE oe of Space. Most itten tion ill be given to aPP " 
have heen as : rubric of subjective psychology, although it wes 
study of beh asy to elaborate upon the applications of Q*. 
4Vlor as outwardly regarded: examples of such i 
the terature ormance as such (Stephenson, 161), are at 


CHAPTER VIII 
APPLICATION TO TYPE PSYCHOLOGY 


OBJECTIVES 


E MAKE a beginning with a venture into type psychology, 
W largely because some of the early applications of Q- 
technique were for Jung’s famous theory of personality 
types (87). Our purpose, however, is not to provide a rationale or 
defense of any particular type psychology, such as Jung’s, Sprang- 
er’s (152), or Kretschmer’s (101), but to use one of these as an 
excuse for some consideration of methodological issues and to afford 
opportunities for presenting some of the statistical procedures used 
in Q in a concrete setting. We propose to serve these two ends and, 
at the same time, to continue our exposition of the thesis that theo- 
ries are testable for their singular propositions. The position with 
regard to type psychology is particularly interesting, methodologi- 
cally, for R supports one standpoint about types, and Q a wholly 
different one. The psychological textbooks are likely to say that 
types do not exist, whereas they are an everyday occurrence in Q. 
Only Stagner (153) has drawn attention to our early standpoint 
about these matters. We begin, therefore, with some consideration 
of Jung’s theory. 


| JUNG’S THEORY OF PERSONALITY TYPES 
Jung’s central concept is one of individuation, that is, the impulse 
* @ person to distinguish himself as a “single, separate, 
from the collective mass of others around him 
see attitudes are see most general forms 


»% 
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‘ . af man to ad) : : ia te 140ted ».) 
failure of e itself that dealt thi 48 h; 


‘ct was cultur oo, WOU i 
ing the split into the two habitual types, B, sity 
psychological functions also mediate in the ingiy;, ™ 
ds, on this account, his well-known quatern, 
Intuition, and Sensation functions, ¢-_., ” 
has to find a place for conscious and unconscious reaction, and, 
notes, in this connection, the tendency for a conscious function : 
attended by a contrasting ‘‘inferior’”’ function in UNConscioy Ob 
tions: the dominantly thinking extrovert, for example, gives 
away unconsciously by many feeling-type responses, 
Broadly, then, two main types are distinguished, but no One 
possessed of the one attitude with complete atrophy of the othe 
The two types are ‘“‘of such a superficial and inclusive nature that 
permits of no more than a rather general discrimination, A my, 
exact investigation . . . yields great differences between individu) 
who nonetheless belong to the same group” (Jung, 87). Difficult 
in placing a person in his proper type are referred to by Jung, sucha 
that due to the process of compensation, whereby an Origen (basic: 
ly a feeling extrovert) castrates himself and assumes the thinkiy 
type instead. Corollaries of some interest are also given: “fantas), 


ee 
the bifurcation into 


man,” 1.6: 
abilities OF 
and Jung ad 


Thinking, Feeling, milarh 


S$ reap, 
himsel 


sas “repugnance, fear, or silent scorn’ for introversion, ast 
ons =< ae less for extroversion; and, although the two™ 
discrimi “ti stinguished with ease, according to Jung 4 _ 

“rumination of the functional additions requires, instead,  V% 


wide ; 
th wbenence.”” There are many of these inferences dotted thre 
© pages of Jung’s Writing. 


The R-factorj = THEORY IN R-METHODOLOGY 
general orist’s logic consists of replacing the theory >Y* 
Proposition, T 1 g 
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extrovel Hl ; he many 
attempts to measure introversion-extroversion, in such scales as the 
Bernreuter or the Neymann-Kulstadt, or in the studies of the 
Guilfords (75), Abernethy (1), and many others, as well as the re- 
lated works on perseveration in the Spearman school (148), all clearly 
had in mind the notion that, if Jung was correct, it should be possible 
to isolate and to measure a general introversion-extroversion func- 
tion in terms of individual differences. The goal was one such func- 
tion if possible, or, if not, then R-technique factor analysis would 
indicate how many components “it” must be supposed to have, 
instead of the one. The Guilfords (75), as is well known, found quite 
a number of factors instead of one. 

Even if one universal factor is not acceptable and others have to 
be adumbrated, as in the case of the Guilfords’ studies, the implica- 
tion is still that general propositions are at issue. But formulations 
about general propositions, as testable matters, are now known to be 
based upon a misconception of the status of Jaws and of a theory (92). 
Obviously, we can never verify general implications of this kind, 
nor can we find a person who is neither introvertive nor extrovertive 
in any degree. 

The distinction between a rational law and an empirical or 
scientific one is an old one: it is well described, for example, in 
Spearman’s Psychology down the Ages (150), and it is important to 
distinguish between the logical matters at issue. A theory is often 
stated in the form of a rational law or laws, with supporting postu- 
lates and definitions; the term “scientific law” is perhaps best re- 
served for quantitative, i.e., operationally defined conditions—a 
rather different matter. Thus isomorphism is a rational theory, but 
S=k -log R is a scientific law. Theories and laws alike, however, are 

to be regarded as schemata, or models, from which many singular 
Propositions may be constructed, and it is these that are put to 
empirical test. As Schlick (140) puts it: 

Natural laws do not have the character of propositions which are true or 
— but rather set forth instructions for the formulation of such proposi- 
Ons. ... Natural laws are not “general implications,” because they cannot 

verified for all cases; they are rather directions, rules of behavior, for the in- 
vestigator to find his way about in reality, to anticipate certain events. 

Theories, for us, have the properties given to natural laws in 

chlick’s adumbration. We are not ready to assert that our theories 
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tific procedure to consider—whether a proposition Fen, 
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are always in relation to a total scientific situation, by which ~ 
relative to the totality of propositions at the time. Thee. 


“decision” and “scientific situation,” have technics) - 


ee 


Thus there is a difference between mathematics and loge = - 
one hand, and an empirical result, on the other: deine i 
former are irreversible, those in the latter always reece 
2 + 2 = 4is a proposition impossible to deny with the usual és 
tions of our numerical system; but the proposition “Joan is new 
has nothing so certain about it. We might, on some partic 
empirical grounds, accept the proposition for the time being nw 
a aK ohms to many other propositions that we have a ® 
Me : — as her age, her social status, and the like. B® 
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THE THEORY IN Q-METHODOLOGY 


We have already seen how Jung’s theory can be represented, as 
to its presumed independencies, in a structured sample (pp. 69f.). 
The main effects, for introversion-extroversion, for mechanisms, and 
the functions, are readily fitted into a balanced Fisherian design. An 
example of a structured sample for the theory is given in the ap- 
pendix to chapter iv. With respect to problems, dotted through the 
pages of Jung’s classic (87) there are 80 or more “general theoretic” 
propositions of the kind we require, from which singular proposi- 
tions can be asserted. None of them have ever been tested before, in 
spite of all the efforts of those who have made introversion-extro- 
version scales. It will be sufficient here to list only a few of them, to 
give something of their quality. 


PROPOSITIONS 


1. Given any person X, he or she is introvert or extrovert, or neither habitu- 
ally, as a “rather general discrimination.” 


This would be amplified to mean either (a) from X’s internal frame of 
reference, or (b) from the external frame, or (c) from the historical frame. 
Each would provide its own singular testable proposition. 


2. Given any small number of persons, say 20, introvert and extrovert person- 
types will occur. 


3. These will be related, however, to stereotyped or cultural notions of “ideal” 
introvert and extrovert types. 

. It is a simple matter to show that these cultural stereotypes exist: one 

merely has to invite any subjects, X, Y, Z,..., to give descriptions of (i) 

an “ideal” introvert, and, subsequently, (ii) an “ideal” extrovert. The two 

J are likely to be bipolar for a single Q-factor. 

; 


4. More exact investigation will show “great differences between individuals 
who nonetheless belong to the same type”’ (Jung, BT is tik cee te : 

; The type involves a common factor or factors only, whereas the indi- % 
vidual’s full array usually involves specificity as well. The latter may consti- _ 
tute 50 per cent of the available variance and s own 

Usually a matter related to unconscious 
5. Children X,Y, and 2 of 
Viduated” than the pan 
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statements. 


g, Fantasy is the “bridge” between a person X’s claims of introver» 
and extroversion. 

X can be asked to assess himself under various conditions of instnyes, 
and also to do so in terms of what he would like his “best friend” t. " 
or what the character “he admires most in literature” is like, Poe 


The art of experimenting consists of designing the variates to answer » 
lems of this kind. 

9. There is a relation between perseveration and iniroversion-exironersion de 
son-typification. 

A sample of statements (S;) on perseveration (of ideas) and anode 

(S;) on Jungian lines will provide the basis of self-descriptions by » 
experimental persons X, Y, Z, . . . . Persons of a type with respect t) 
should be the same as those of a type with respect to 53. 


10. The inference can be drawn that if we were to test proposition 2 fora 8 
number of persons, the shape of the distributions for introversion-<x® 
version person-types will be unlike anything described hitherto in text 

re ee by R-factorists that one had first to find an ~ 

ae ee introversion-extroversion belor ee 

singular propositi es Q-terms, however, each can “3 . 

relation to the eres or propositional sets, which are testan® : 

put proposition No, 1 pi, seu. pi,guitable variate Ot ne 
in chapter vii. The. = empirical test has been referred t0' 
experiment on our landlady is the very oni 


Variate design , 
con * Pe a 
would re ceivable in Q. The other propositions, Noe | 


quire e 
look at some ips, Its own variate design or designs, and °° 
methodology ortly. First, however, a few details of definitio® 
require brief attention 
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trary, brings types to light with great ease, and makes one at least 
wonder about them. 

The word ‘“‘type” has two meanings: 
‘) It may mean a “person, serving as a characteristic specimen of a class.” 


-\ 


i) Or it might mean “‘a class of persons having a common characteristic or 
characteristics.” 

Much confusion attends the use of these two definitions in psy- 
chology. R-technique has restricted its operations to meaning ii; 
most typologists were thinking of i, and Q-technique deals with i 
also. 

The selection of a person to be characteristic of a class, after the 
class is defined, may be along three lines: 

a) Any person might be chosen to represent it, just as any baldheaded man 
could be chosen as a “characteristic” specimen of baldicoots. 
b) Usually some kind of average person, or modal person, is chosen. 


c) Or someone is chosen who is the very essence of the class, who is more than 
the class, yet distinctive of it in some way. 


We seriously doubt whether anyone would care to select an “ex- 
treme” case—by definition unlike the class rather than like it—to be 
representative of a class. 

It is natural to suppose that a class of persons must be discovered 
or defined before a specimen can be chosen from it to represent the 
class; and this no doubt is the usual state of affairs. But the opposite 
may occur. A specimen may be defined first, and thereupon a class 
may become apparent. Something of the kind is achieved, perhaps, 
by famous novelists or poets who provide a description of a char- 
acter and bring to light a class of persons hitherto overlooked. Mr. 
Pickwick is no doubt a figment of Dickens’ imagination: but he 
happened to be the essence, perhaps, of a trend; he is a caricature, no 
doubt, but nevertheless distinctive in some way of a class of be- 
wildered and well-meaning Englishmen of the time. The character 
defined such a class and not vice versa. Some sociologists have 
discussed possibilities of this kind, e.g., Karl Mannheim (112). 

Our language places us in difficulties vis-4-vis such distinctions as 
any, average, modal, typical, and distinctive. But if we continue the 

ickensian illustration, Pickwick ~7as no amy, no average of all be- 
wildered Englishmen, no typical one either: he was an essence, the 
very choicest specimen imaginable of the kind. Cases ¢ and b arise 
when a class is already defined; case c may precede the definition of 
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Winston Churchill, for example, is widely regarded « 
British, if not, indeed, the Britisher par excellence. He jg 
essence of things English, of the hard-living, practic, 
richly enthusiastic type. Scotland cannot pro ~ 
Wales, nor Ireland. Or so it seems. Churchill is Britannus ry: 
very much a person and a specimen of the choicest kind 4. 


type, Britannus vacuus is of a different form: one thinks of #,. 


vague, bemonocled, languid Englishman of American cries», 


who is rather stupid, you know, but jolly decent. There mi she 
only one choice specimen of rubicundus, and a iew sesnies 
existing at one time in England; Scotland, however, could ine 
provide an authentic case of either type. a 
A typology such as Spranger’s had to do with just such esexx 
of a culture or a social milieu, and Jung almost grasps something « 
the same kind. Very complex patterns of behavior are inves 
individual and social, and not mere cuts along a unidimensaz 
capacity. The essence of baldheaded men involves far more than 
ace ~ shining pate: every action of the specimen would * = 
mean see reste dome—his benign fatuity, his ppde™ 
Bergin. ounded waddle: even his clothes would 
Bas: ne oes that types are merely the extreme . 
, and therefore that no “pure” types exist, * 
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‘ii) Supraordinate types.—If there are m orthogonal factors in 
R-technique, each divisible into R scissions, there result R™ possible 
supraordinate types. Thus, if there are 7 primaries for temperament, 
as in Thurstone’s work (191), and if each is divisible only into above 
and below average (R = 2), the number of possible supraordinates 
is 27 = 128. 

Thus, for the 3 primaries, impulsiveness, sociability, and reflec- 

tiveness, where R = 2, there are 8 supraordinates (Table 1). 


TABLE 1 


2 . Above | Below SUPRAORDINATES 
Primaries 
Average | Average 


Impulsiveness. . . a 


b 1 2 ae 546 =." 

Sociability..... . c d —— 
Reflectiveness. . e f aa aa bb bb 
cc. dd Bos dd 
ef eu 6 oF. "eG | 


iii) Profile-types.—These either are unsystematic forms of supra- 
ordinates or else issue as “person’”’-types from our system 3 forms of 
analysis (see pp. 51f.), that is, from transposes of R-technique. In 
both cases the items at issue are not in interaction but are measured 
according to the “rule of the single variable.” Thus in R-technique 
there may be M variates (tests) and N persons. Each variate is 
quantified according to the “rule of the single variable”—each test 
is applied, of course, separately to the W persons. If the M variates 
are correlated (as in P-technique, or in system 3 generally), types of 
Persons may be defined in terms of factors for the tests. We call these 
“profile person-types.” Similarly, any number of variates may be 
defined, such as for (a) intelligence, (b) emotional stability, (c) 
Socio-economic level, etc., and standard or other scores on these 

may be ranked, or otherwise grouped, leading to profile-types for 
Persons with similar patterns of scores. 

In the cases of types i and ii, it is not the persons who should have 
been typed or classified but the tests or other variates, Thurstone’s 
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the differences between them, however, are obvious—in ( d-technigy, 
interactions are involved and theory about personality; in the j 
technique case there is no possibility of such interactions, anq , 
theoretical matters are at issue. 

iv) Classes of variates in Q.—It is clear that each factor in ( 
represents a class of variates. The concept of simplest structure ind 
cates that variates, however, may be “pure”’ for a factor or maiz 
effect or that they may be “‘mixed’”’ for two or more factors. The 
word “type” is sometimes used synonymously with “class ¢/ 
variate”: a pure type is thus a class of variates involving only ow 
factor, and a mixed type one involving two or more factors si 
nificantly. In this sense types abound in psychology, pure or mixed 
The proportion of persons of a given population who are of one cis 
or another is a matter for empirical observation—the frequence 
have to be counted. No one could say a priori that there will i 
equal proportions of the population for each class, pure and mist 
or that normal distributions are involved. On the contra, 
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of the sample, 1m one operational setting for each variate. Given a 
number of statements, a, b, c, d,..., the concern is with the way 
these are interrelated in given settings or interactional situations. 
The situation is clear if we think of a Q-study of M tests (of the kind 
used in R-technique): a person X could appraise these for such 
matters as “Which of the tests would you prefer to do?” or “Which 
do you think you can do best at?”’ All M items confront X in the 
one setting, and he appraises them relative to one another. In R- 
technique each test would be taken, instead, one at a time and 
worked at according to the postulates and definitions of that tech- 
nique, everything possible being done to insure that what X does at 
one test will not affect what he does at another in the one setting. 
Classes or types in Q, on the contrary, represent complex relation- 
ships. Each is often comparable to a “whole” description of a person. 
v) Interactional person-tytes.—The types discussed by Jung, as we 
said long ago (164), are of category iv above, and not at all of the 
scission kind. Jung compared his types to the outcome of composite 
photography. Galton took front-view photographs of women’s faces 
and then superimposed the negatives upon each other. The com- 
posite features show through and can be developed as a photograph. 
Katz (91) has shown that remarkably few such negatives are needed 
(as few as ten) to reach a stable composite under certain conditions. 
Similarly, then, for types in Q. The statements of a sample are 
superimposed, in an analogous manner, when we sum their scores to 
reach the factor-array for a factor. The factor consists of the state- 
ments, arranged in a certain order that ‘“‘shows through.” AJJ the 
Statements are involved in every factor, just as every detail of 
feature is involved in a composite photograph. When persons have 
given Q-arrays, their factors are themselves precisely such Q-arrays, 
which a person could, in fact, have given. All these conditions are 
very different from those dealt with as scission classes. 
We wish for the moment to reserve a special category for type- 
_ Psychologists such as Jung or Spranger, however, because the con- 
_ cern has been more particularly with personality theory, and special 
Conditions may be involved in the empirical proving of the theories 
at issue. Spranger’s theory, for example, is his conception of behavior . 
ather than what might be supported by operations, in its terms, by __ 
the persons he observed To reach Jung’s typology, it A AS ee 


y be 
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It is as well, therefore, to distinguish the following: 

1. Scission types are artificial cuts across a monotonic or , 
scale, a matter of R-technique. 

2. Supraordinate classes are logical combinations of 
types, and also a matter of R-technique. 

3. Profile-types are related to the supraordinates and are te 
matter of R-technique. ( 
4. In each of the above, the concern is not with interactions 

5. Interactional person-variate-types, or “person-types” {y 
short, are factor-arrays in Q-technique. 

6. These may be “pure”’ for a factor or “mixed” with respect t 
two or more factors, as is the case for all factor-arrays in ( (st 
p. 108). 

One of the important consequences of these definitions is ti 
factors issuing from a small number of variates in Q-technique may 
define person-types as adequately as could be done from very latt 
eee Just as Katz has found for his composite photographs! 
cae tes : = R-factorist was at fault, therefore, in sever®l - 
He faile paced lype-psychologies such as Jung’s oF Sprang 

ed to distinguish between scission, profile, and inter 
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a list of propositions already far Tanee thane. 2422. a | 
we have a list of propositions already Io! jung’s theory, it 1s as wel] 


already received attention, it will be remembered, for our landlady. 
It can be tested, of course, for anyone. No individual differences are 
anywhere postulated. Instead, they are discovered. 

Before leaving the landlady, we should interject an additional 
little experiment performed upon her. Some days after describing 
herself in the manner outlined in chapter vii, we asked Mrs. X if she 
had ever heard of an introvert and of an extrovert. Her reply was 
that she had, and she added: “‘You are probably an extrovert, I 
suppose, although you study too much.’”’ We next invited her to 
describe with the two sets of 80 statements, as she had done for her 
self-appraisals (S), the following: 


(E) What she thought she would be like if she happened to be an ideal 
extrovert. 

(I) What she thought she would be like if she happened to be an ideal 
introvert. 


Her three assessments for S, E, and J can be correlated, of course, 
and her results are given in Table 2. That is, Mrs. X really has a firm 


TABLE 2 
RY vk E 
Ries ara seer 48 —31 
| SR rae she ee —86 
) a Viner dere ges i | re 2 a 


(n = 160 statements) 


notion of what she thinks an ideal introvert is, and it correlates posi- 
tively with her own self-assessment made earlier without prior knowl- 
edge of what is involved; she correlates negatively with her own idea 
of what an ideal or “typical” extrovert is; her own two “ideal” 
representations correlate highly negatively, as we might expect. But _ 
€ach “ideal” can be handled by way of variance analysis, in detail. ; 
It is unnecessary to take it further along those lines, however, for 
Sufficient has been given to illustrate the matters at issue. 
Clearly , any number of naive persons, like Mrs. X, can be invited 
to offer descriptions of themselves in terms of the sample of state- 
ments: in each case what is statistically significant can be determine 
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INTROVERSION-EXTROVERSION PERSON-TYPES 

The second of the propositions listed earlier (p. 157) has already 
received an empirical test in the facts just reported for the fifteen 
women. But we have to illustrate some of our procedures, and 
therefore it is useful to put proposition No. 2 to a direct test. It as- 
serted that introvert or extrovert types can be indicated for any 
small number of persons. By “‘types” we shall mean factors and cor- 
responding interaction person-types. The possibility exists, there- 
fore, of the occurrence of pure or mixed types. 

We have available some data for a graduate class of students who 
gave self-descriptions in terms of an unstructured sample of 121 
Jungian statements. These statements had been drawn from the 
much larger universe already mentioned.! It matters very little, for 
the immediate purpose, that the students knew beforehand that 
Jung’s theory was at issue, because none had ever read Jung’s book 


TABLE 3 
Score 10. «D9 >-B 7 6 5 4 oD SARS O 
Frequency 3. S$. 8 13-40-25 19 Sige es ae (n=121) 


and none could give a coherent account of the theory. Each member 
of the class was asked to provide three descriptions, following the 
instructions outlined above for the case of the landlady, as follows: 
(1) Describe an ideal introvert. 


(E) Describe an ideal extrovert. 
(S) Give a self-description, as habitually understood. 


All made use of the frequency distribution in Table 3. 

The order in which these three were assessed was randomized, so 
that some students did a first, some 6, and others c, and this, we 
could show, had no effect upon the results. Fifty students made each 
of these three appraisals as a class exercise, and each also correlated 
his Own three arrays, as we see was done for Mrs. X above. Thus if 
"is IS positive we may suppose that the person regards himself or — 

erself as introvertive, and if rgs is positive, extrovert instead. The 
Correlation r;. was expected to be high and negative, as it turned 

Cut to be for all the individuals, as Table 4 indicates, 
If we were to intercorrelate all 50 students, each for three arrays, 


1. They are listed in a factor-array in the appendix to this chapter. 
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TABLE 4 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF CORRELATION Co- 
EFFICIENTS frz, FOR m = 121 STATEMENTs 


No. of Students 


—rig Providing It 
oe" SSS ae i 
1 SNE EEE ai ea 7 
CS SES SS 14 
Sh SSS) So ae 17 
LS SS ae cee 7 
[Sa 0 AL re Sete a 4 
|S RSS RS Oi Spee 50 


apart in this way for separate factor analysis. As always, any su 
smaller section can be duplicated. . 
gate the immediate Purpose the 50 persons were separated inte 
ee Sets of 15, 15, and 20, on the basis of the correlations thatexd 
ee Provided between the Self and the I- or E-ideals. The i 
set of 15 contained 8 women and 7 men, each of whose S-assessmét! 


had Correlated high] of 
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but the “cross”’-correlations, between the men and the women, are 
low. A Thurstone or Burt centroid analysis of the table provides two 
factors, I and II, with the loadings shown in Table 6. On rotation 


TABLE 5* 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN 15 STUDENTS FOR n = 121 JUNGIAN STATEMENTS 
ASSESSED FOR SELF-APPRAISAL (5), EIGHT ARE WOMEN (A TO H) 
AND SEVEN ARE MEN (I TO O) 


* Decimal points are omitted in all cases. 


TABLE 6* 
FACTOR SATURATION FOR TABLE 5 


I II I’ II’ 

A 46 38 -60 00 

B 48 .33 .58 06 

Cc 57 .46 ‘73 02 

D 63 -46 .78 06 

E 56 aS) 59 17 

F 52 41 66 02 

G ih 36 52 — .04 

H 54 43 .70 02 

I .30 — .36 .00 .47 

J 49 | —.44 .08 65 

K .42 — .40 .07 . 58 

Ie & $; —.44 — .04 -55 

M Ba. —.44 .00 -58 

N .36 — .33 -06 -49 

c@) 47 — .46 .06 -66 

*n = 121 for 
15 students, B women (Ato H) and 7 men to) and IT = 
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Here, then, is quite concrete evidence for two main factors. Th: 
one for the women represents an introversion conception that ec 
has about herself (as can be seen from inspection of their array 
but the precise nature of the factor is to be given later), and that {x 
the men an extroversion conception that each man has about hir- 
self. The two are not negatively correlated, however: they are 2 
correlated at all. 
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Fic. 1.—Showing factor loadings plotted, for data in Table 5 
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Fic. 2.—Showing factor loadings for all 50 students 
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delimit this outline. Far from it, for it so happens that G and] 4 
husband and wife, a detail of some interest. Incidentally, the rae , 
specificity can provide a test of proposition No. 4 of our list re 


p. 157). 
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THE FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERSON-TYPES 


The problem listed as No. 10 on page 158 inquired about the shapes 
et las distributions for person-types. These are obviously 
ae ‘ Sea If several hundred persons are tested along the 
and II’, four f sa type saturations calculated? as for factors! 

, requency distributions would be required to cover the 


facts. It 
happens that the I’ factor is slightly different for men a0 
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se ; 
not altogether th for factor II’. Women extroverts, it seems, a 
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shown in Figure 3. This is very different indeed from the distribu- 
tions usually discussed for introversion-extroversion in textbooks. 


THE SPECIFICITIES 
The person-types so far discussed in factor (correlational) analy- 
sis refer to communalties only, that is, to correlations that two 


or more persons have in common. It is possible to go further in terms 
of the factor theorem which relates a person’s reliability coefficient 


Frequency 
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Factor Loading 
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the factor 1s g, tor a test / whose factor loading is r,, the factor score 
,, for a person A is the following estimate (148): 


.. ee AR ee (i) 


in which x, is the score gained by the person A in the test ¢, in 
standard terms. When several tests are involved, all of which have 
loading in the factor g, and only g, the best estimate of A’s factor 
score is given, of course, by a weighted average of his factor scores 
on the several tests; and Spearman (148) has shown that, for the 
best estimate, the “weights” should be proportional to 


YT tg aa 
rer Ss = 72 ) ; (ii) 


It is of course a simple matter to arrange statements of a sam- 
ple in Q-technique in the order of their factor scores, the expres- 
sion (i) applying here, as in R-technique, except that ¢ will now 
represent a person and x, the score gained by a statement A when it 
is operated on or with respect to the person ¢. The factor would be 
peculiar to Q-technique. The best estimate of the statement’s factor 
score can be gained, as in R-technique, by “weighting” its scores in 
several person variates, and again precisely the same expression 
applies for the best “weights,” namely, (ii) above. The factor scores 
for each of the statements of a sample are so calculated, after which 
the statements are arranged in rank order, and this is the factor- 
array. Precisely the same procedure is followed for a type-array, as 
we shall indicate later. 

As an example of the calculations involved, we take a small table 
of correlations for five persons who assessed themselves with an 
unstructured sample of 121 Jungian statements, the same as those 
€mployed for the study on introversion-extroversion types above. 

he correlation table for the five women is given below (Table 8). 
Four of these subjects appear as persons A, B, C, and E of Table 5 
above. The women’s self-appraisals (S) are at issue, and in each case 
4 reliability coefficient was obtained by repeating the self-appraisals 
4 day or so later. 

One factor is sufficient to subsume this little table, a Spearman 
analysis Providing the loadings a. These are not identical with 


the loadings for the same persons A, B, C, and E of Table 5, largely 
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s of the frequency distribution given earlier (p. 167). The eg 
TABLE 8* 


SHOWING CORRELATIONS BETWEEN FIVE WOMEN WHO REGarRpD THEM. 
SELVES AS INTROVERTIVE FOR THEIR SELF-APPRAISALS 
(n = 121 Jungian Statements) 


EEE 


] 3 ° i > 
c g “& ade | = th Ps ey 
persons, 9aded with lactor ¢ », 


basi 


| 
Persons 
Factor Srrcrrie. 
a ITY 
se. B Cc R E | 
A (784)¢ | 387 459 282 376 55 | 
B (884) 603 320 242 es the 
C (836) 504 463 go | 2B 
z (835) 526 6 | & 
(796) o }; 6 


é Decimal points are omitted. 
t Reliability coefficients are in parentheses. 
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‘ All five arrays have the same mean and the sam 

“weight? Boos If we regarded the five women as of eat! 
five scores for Die St to factor a, it would be sufficient to add the 
the required ti statement as they stand; the 121 totals 
“weighted” so ae ee factor a-array. But the persons should! 
aN array whi * © Provide the “best-weigh ted pool” (155), that 5; 
factor a, and it i Sails the best possible approximation to the 
sac this that the “weights” of expression (i) - 
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rerms of A, who has the lowest loading in the factor. Person C has 


to be given five times as much “weight” as A or B, and four times 
as much as R and E. For simplicity, the weights are assumed to be 1, 


1,5, 1.5, and 1 for the five women, respectively. 


TABLE 9 
Scores Provmep sy Persons 
STATEMENTS 
A B es R E 
1 8 3 9 10 10 
2 5 3 4 6 5 
3 10 10 10 fu 9 
4 6 7 7 4 5 
5 7 9 10 8 7 
6 2 5 5 6 9 
121 5 4 6 8 6 
Mean score 5 5 5 5 5 
Standard devia- 2 2.3 2.3 2 3 2.3 
tion 


a SS Sa ee 


TABLE 10 
Person @ w salto 
A 0.55 1.00 1 
B 0.67 1.08 1 
C 0.89 5.17 5 
R 0.65 1.44 1.5 
E 0.60 1.20 1 


These “weights” are now applied to the scores for each of the 121 
Statements in turn: the scores for person C are multiplied by 5, and 
Ose for R by 1.5. The scores per statement are then added, as 
Shown in Table 11. 
| The final array is the best estimate we can make of the factor a. 
© Scores as such can be transformed, of course, either to standard 
fs aes or to another array with a mean of 5.0 and standard deviation 
~”) the values of the original arrays. a 


me 
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Somewhere we h Say 
and we do so in Appendix I for this 1 2, Calculates 
the women A, B, C, E, and : Siaties weighted score 
duced to the values employed in the initial distr; 
scores ranging from 0 to 10, with the frequencies Zive 
aR. The statements have then been ranked in order, fr. *| 
gaining most to those gaining least scores for the factor. So 0 thos, 
the factor-array represents what a Person would Provide Tayeg 
more highly saturated with the factor a than any of ¢, Mo 
women, and such that these women will correlate with the 
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TABLE 11 
WEIGHTED SCORES FOR PERSONS 
STATE- ee Wirt 
NTS 
= A B c R E pee 
1 8 3 45 15 “SS Pee 
2 5 a 20 9 5 42 
3 10 10 50 10.5 9 89.5 
4 6 7 35 6 5 59 
5 7 9 50 12 7 85 
121 5 4 30 12 8 59 


amount of their respective loadings in the factor. Clearly, this factor 
array could be provided by a person, in actual operations, 
happens to be more highly saturated with the factor than any 
these five women. In this sense it is by no means merely hypotheti# 
but is itself a testable proposition. 

There will be a factor-array of this kind for every factor ## 
analysis in Q-technique. Had the correlation table (Table 8) pea 
to light another factor, B, a factor-array would be calculated i : 
composed of these same 121 statements but in a different ae 
ein with that for factor a. d 
| cities In Q-technique may indicate “pure” type: vot BE 

volved sat » Or “mixed” ones when more than one Me } 
for factor € above factor-array would also be the “pute” ' 53%) 

a. If there are two or more factors 8, 7, and por ay” 
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be calculated for the “mixed” type in the same way as for the pure 
type. 

" If the reader cares to read down the factor-array for a in Appendix 
. it will probably occur to him that it represents a stereotypy. It is 
what university women would perhaps like to think they are rather 
than what they really are. To this extent, proposition No. 3 of our 


earlier list (p. 157) is involved. 


PREDICTIVE FACTORS 


Factor-arrays, of course, are just the factors themselves laid out 
before us in detail. They can be placed on permanent record, just as 
has been done for factor a above, and they are then available for 
scientific purposes other than the one to which attention has just 
been given. Others can always look at a factor-array themselves and 
explain it as they may wish, in terms of their own theoretical] 
interests. Or the variate may be added as a “reference value” to 
other experimental studies, for comparison with the conditions 
under which the factor was reached in the first place. Thus we might 
wonder whether a few emancipated young women from Radcliffe 
are subject to the same stereotypy as the gentlewomanly students of 
Chicago, and the matter can be tested by asking the Radcliffe 
women, A,B,C, D, ..., to give self-descriptions in terms of the 121 
Jungian statements: to V such variates we could add that for factor 
a, making (NV + 1) variates in all for factor analysis. The analysis 
would show whether or not the women A, B,C, D, ..., were loaded 
with factor a or whether quite a different factor is at issue. But the 
experimentally orientated psychologist will see at once that we can 
80 much farther in this direction: it is possible to compose a factor- 

‘rray quite artificially, on hypothetical grounds, and to correlate it 
with a matrix of experimental variates, to see whether the latter can 
‘eceive an explanation in terms of the former. In general, indeed, 
We can now artificially compose a whole set of variates, to represent 
hypothetical conditions, correlate and factor them, and then per- 
orm an experiment for the variates, to see whether or not the ex- 
Pected results make their empirical appearances. In this way the 
Fesults expected from an experiment can be predicted, the experi- 
ts can be performed, and a test can be made at once of the 
“rrectness of the predictions—all in factor terms. ) 
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loadings ideal extrovert. That is, the a 
have a very defini 


te conception of these terms in a stereotyy:.. 
manner. We assert, therefore, that much fhe same factor ¥ oa ' 
reached from any university students in America. We Fegard this 
as a valid generalizing inference, because our knowledge about 
stereotypy and about the widespread eetensinle Jearning that has 
taken place with respect to the terms introvert and “extrovert 
makes the fact of factor y a concrete operation. If it occurs among 
10 or 20 or SO persons under these operational conditions, it must 
tend to occur for any others of a similar kind. The factor ¢ for the 
5 women is operationally defined for these 5 only, but it, too, could 
well be approximately invariant. Or we could add a few mor 
women to the 5, to make a better estimate. The law of diminishing 
returns soon applies, however, and as few as 10 or 20 persons may 
be quite sufficient to define a factor for which invariance can be 
asserted with considerable credibility. 

But we doubt whether the invariance in question is important ot 
4 matter for serious scientific concern. Factors, even of this kind, 


ida flect, to some degree, the personalities of the women ther: 
selves in cul 


: scientific inferences is again seen to be 
that it very often is. 
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“atements structured ic tern nian set of piatrments, Ges 
of Psychoanalytical eory; 


statements Irom RK. B. Catt il WOITK ON ft nperamental 


Grawn trom H. A. Murray’s study of 
personality. Each sample is likely to provide its own factors, and, in 
general, one has to look for relationships between these in terms of 
how they are distributed among the experimental persons. In the 
simplest case one would ask whether two or more such samples 
“pick” upon the same persons for their respective person-types, 
pure or mixed. Or, in general, we could study relationships between 
factors, and their loadings, for different samples, by way of con- 
tingency tables, x? tests, and the like. 


TABLE 12 
SAMPLE I SAMPLE II 
— Factors Factors 
. TYPEs TYPEs 
SONS 
A B Cc a b c 

P, Ka X AC XK 30 0 a 

P, P ae, x AC ae 0 a 

P; 0 ae! B 0 P. amet’ 2 be 

Py, Ki eh AB P gues ab 

P; Gam Say | AB tO. ab 

Ps 5 eee | 0 A ». Gace |) x ac 

P, 0 xX QO B 0 ae Gg be 

P, 0 AY oO BC 0 7. ast | b 


Thus, consider samples I, II, III, ..., drawn from different uni- 
verses, such as i~iv above. Let there be experimental persons Pi Fs, 
P %.-.. As a result of their respective operations, a factor composi- 
tion will be determined for each of these persons for each sample. 
Thus, for sample I the factors may be A, B, and C, and these may 
°ccur for eight Persons P;~—Pg, as shown in Table 12. These permit us 
g Classify the Persons as shown, P,P; being alike, P,P; and P3P, 
ach being alike, For another sample II the factors may be a, b, and 
¢. These, however, may permit us to classify the persons in the same 
way, PiP2 again being alike, P,P, and PP; likewise. Comparative 


Studies of this kind can be the basis for studies of functional autonomy 
and the like (174), 


j cl ae oe three factors are involved, but they allow us to 
/ Can 


€ same persons into types—pure, mixed, or none. This 
ved in a large number of different ways—it is even 
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FURTHER PROBLEMS 


Most of the propositions listed on pages 157-58 await experimen, 
attention. Some require detailed investigation, and we can say 
a few words about them here. Our main thesis, it will be remembers 
is that a theory should be worked at by way of singular testable 
propositions. Thus, instead of trying to measure introverso: 
extroversion, as in R-methodology, we set about designing exper: 
ments to put these various propositions to test under singular cor 
ditions. The designs are likely to be as individual as are the p> 
lems or propositions themselves. Thus proposition No. 9 has 0% 
with the possibility that “perseveration,” so-called, is related " 
introversion-extroversion. Spearman (148) believed that 4 univers! 
principle could be found which would account for all perso™ 
Se oe 
shbiel,Raetinss a Gross, Heymans, and Wiersma of a it 
perseveration - a Sih sere types of the ALE z ve be 
nile ae ypes of Miiller and Pilzecker, and many ™ 

were to be subsumed, a ding to Spearman, by ais 
(6) of perseverat; , according to Spe wt 
eration. We can attach little that is credible 


factor, a : 
ly nie ; s 1S a simple matter to test what is probably : ji 
Rs re ee A of persons in Jungian language ae of 
severators”” . as earlier literature in terms of 80°" ct 
sis “e ni and nhonperseverators.”’ The experimental - fo 
€ fie of Constructing two samples of statements, Oth ( 
eory (such as we have used above), 44) 
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then used d PAPCLUNCMtal SUDJECTS. Hac! provides a U-so 

desi ription with QO; and also with Op [Two NV <xNe rrelation tables 
result, one for the Q,; sample and the other for Q,. The testable 
proposition at issue is then simply whether the factor patierns in the 
two cases are comparable. That is, if persons X, Y, and Z have the 
same factors for Q,, are they also alike with respect to Q,? The 
proposition was confirmed in a study made along such lines by three 
of our students. This suggests that tangible facts are at issue. But 
we are not obliged to interpret them as due to either perseveration or 
introversion-extroversion. 

Similarly for each of the other propositions. Number 6, for example 
(p. 158), asserts that introverts can really see into the “heart” of a 
fellow-introvert and likewise that extroverts have special insights 
into fellow-extroverts. Again we have little doubt that Jung has 
based his conclusion on some tangible, concrete facts. The design for 
a study to test this proposition has been reported elsewhere (174), 
in one of our earlier studies. Students were called upon to assess 
themselves on a sample of Jungian statements along Q-lines, and 
then severally assessed their lecturer. The small class of students 
agreed that the lecturer was extrovertive in type, as did the lecturer 
himself. It was shown, however, that the extrovert members of the 
class correlated specifically with the lecturer: that is, they empha- 
sized some statements which were of particular significance to them- 
selves and also to the lecturer, whereas the introverts did not do SO. 

With respect to the “individuation” problem No. 5, it is a simple 
matter to apply Q-technique approaches to the study of a single 
family, including father, mother, brothers, and sisters. If we invite 
all to describe themselves, as well as their ideal personality or person, 
the role of identification can be studied at the same time. 

Problem No. 7 has to do with “compensation.” There are persons 
who are apparently really extroverts but who assume the opposite 
attitude for defensive or other reasons, much as Origen castrated 

imself in order to insure the stoic abnegations of an introvert. 

3 ere is plenty of evidence that such behavior occurs. The introvert 
rb Tin Table 6 above (p. 169) consists in part of a superficial mask 
Dhindy See ee wear in the interactional setting that com- 

: S as students and their instructor. But if we are so 

"ninded, these facades can be removed, either by way of a sym- 
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oe i the manner described elsewhere (p, 256) bois 
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experiment upon him, the facts cou € made to speak fo; aS, 
selves in factorial analysis or the like. 
Problem No. 8 concerns the role of fantasy as a “bridge” betyee 
a person’s claims of introversion and extroversion. The shy introvert 
has vastly daring escapades in fantasy; the restless extrovert Sleeps 
on the bosom of mother nature in rural and benign seclusion in his 
daydreams. Something of the kind is suggested when we ask oy 
subjects to give, first, a self-description along Q-lines, in terms of, 
set of Jungian statements, and, second, to describe (i) what sort of 
personality they admire most or (ii) what they themselves would 
have liked to be like or (iii) what is an ideal personality or (iv) what 
is the most sensible kind of personality to have, all in terms of the 
same set of Jungian statements. For now the introvert usually seems 
to veer toward more extroverted forms of preference in terms of, ii, 
nes aa iii. They can idealize something of their own kind, i, 
ae a themselves into much more extrovertive behavior as4 
Fee Sater | expression of their wishes. In any case all these 
ieee Rat Possibilities. But if we wish, instead, to haul 
him through a Seay , this, £09, is not difficult. Take him, i 
in hand, and obtain his , Apperception Test suitable for the pur?® 
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Another of Jung’s propositions, not listed earlier, was to the 


elect that an extrovert has a certain “repugnance, fear or silent 
scorn” for introversion, and pari passu an introvert for extroversion. 
This seems to contradict what has just been said about No. 8 above. 


For it has been suggested that an introvertive personality may tend 


to accept and even extol or admire extroversive forms of behavior in 
fantasy, whereas this proposition states the opposite. How can they 


be reconciled? The answer in Q-technique terms is very simple, and 
it illustrates a most interesting aspect of the technique: the facts in 
No. 8 would be looked for in one sample of statements, and those for 
“sent scorn” in quite a different sample. In the first case the state- 
ments would be such as the introvert can consciously acquiesce in 
and accept, whereas the statements required for the latter would 
touch on deeper matters, with more unconscious factors at issue that 
the introvert can no longer tolerate, even in fantasy. We have no 
doubt that the art of experimenting lies in the construction of these 
different “samples” to serve different purposes. 


CONCLUSION 


It seems, then, that the older type-psychologists were correct 
about types, methodologically regarded. There can be no doubt that 

€ Conception of types as extremes of normal distributions in no 
"ay represented what the Jungs, Sprangers, and Kretschmers had 
'n mind, but were merely logical entailments of postulates in R- 
a<thodology. This is not to say, however, that the psychological 
‘nvolvement of any of the type theories is also correct. Theories are 
neither proved by verifying a few singular propositions nor disproved 
: finding that Some cannot be verified. Nor, if we could prove 
thousands of different propositions to our own statistical satisfac- 
Hon, is a theory necessarily acceptable on that account: there might 
be a better theory for the same facts. It is probably true that all the 
Propositions about Jung’s theory and a score of others can be 
de ctorily proved along experimental lines of the kind we are 
on sing (for Jung was a keen enough observer of human behav- 
Pel Ut We might teject the theory of introversion-extroversion in 


~ 


’ for example, of one relating the matters at issue to psycho- 
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this rather than another theory, because of some wider Possibiig 
may envisage for it. The proof of a theory otherwise js st " be 
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Propet 


of pursuing the rules of scientific procedure: the more 
one can test and incorporate into the body of the theory fe 
credible will a theory become, up to a point. aire 
The method of exploring a theory, such as Jung’s, has 
roughly indicated. It consists of asserting Beopositions PRs be 
experiments to test them under singular conditions, and ace 
coming to conclusions in terms of facts. We have given ee 
in of no innate eed a 
eral, we may suppose that these earlier psychologists ral 
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121 JUNGIAN STATEMENTS ARRANGEI 


IN ORDER FOR FACTOR a. 


FROM THOSE MOST CHARACTERISTIC TO THOSE LEAST, FOR 
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SELF-APPRAISALS BY F 


IVE WOMEN A, B, C, R, AND E 


1 


Statement 


ee eee eT a 
| Feelings are genuine 

| Keeps her feelings to herself 

| Has quiet manners 


| Liable to be hesitative 

| Somewhat awkward in personal relations 

| Never supremely confident 
Apt to be self-effacing 
Silent, inaccessible, hard to understand 

Sean ET RN HN SP IF 
Her pleasures do not change from hour to hour 
Shrinks from making herself or her opinion effective 
Emotionally subdued 
Her judgment is mild and lenient 
Coldly reserved, but with intense feelings underneath 
Tolerant 
Apt to hide her personality 
“Sensitive” 


ee eee eee eee ae ee IE NS Pe 
Occasionally sarcastic, censorious 
Fits into existing conditions with relative ease 
“Still waters run deep” 
Calm and intelligent 
Taciturn, shy, impenetrable 
Not influenced by prejudice 
“Sympathetic,” brings insight and experience to bear 
on problems of others 
Is concerned about the general welfare 
Diffuses an atmosphere of repose 
Consciously altruistic 
“Contemplative” 
Reasonable and just 
Not difficult to please 


Works slowly and with difficulty 
Apt to be negative and depreciatory 
Fatiguable; says she is “‘exhausted’ 
Is “reasonable” : 
Appears prickly, inaccessible, haughty 
Somewhat enigmatic and egotistical 
Outward appearance rather gauche; or unconcerned and 
naive eink 
Benevolently neutral, sympathetic in judgment 
indly, generous, and hospitable 
A victim of the ambition of others; tends to be abused 
Laconic : 
Apt to judge neighbors and associates 
gira sedative 
Tesses wi 
“‘Her ideal is the actual and not a world of ideas” 
Unconventional 
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APPENDIX 


Score No ass 
ae Ta a See fourth > 
rs g2 Rarely puts forth new idea ans ‘eines 
< 118 Has no —— ut a r ISgiVings 
= 113 Mental outlook iACKS Tange ar 
) > Ww: ae eee 
= 110 | Fitful and restless — 
> 2: . imtenciv ic har 
a 65 In thinking, intensity is her aim, not « xtensity 
3 95 | A little mischievous, cruel t 
i Tr. >> - ose 
5 92 | Unhappy in repose : <a 
E 87 Rather maiadcroit, usually achie\ Ing the effects 
= she set out to do 'S of Wha, 
5 | 102 | Especially prone to do what she is not askeg 1, , 
5 17 | Judgment often at fault do 
5 70 |} Curiously inert 
a 6 | Gives an impression of being slow 
5 | 38 | Seizes hold of new notions eagerly byt ieee. 
* S 8 the 
} _ as soon as she has exposed their possibilities them 
| 30 | Things and persons seize and rivet her attention 
41 | Is reflective, but sees crooked 
22 | Faultfinding 


Affected, but not imitative 
Enthusiasms are not sustained 

“A voice crying in the wilderness” 
“Can’t think what she doesn't feel” 
A dreamer, mystic 

Fond of mov 


Apt fo le testing in of her ings 
Full of prow etous 
Puts her and bustling acti 
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I Jogpmati 
‘Lacks the true human note” 


Lacking in self-criticism 


| Apt to be sullen and given to bursts of anger 


Delights to entertain and be entertained 

Charming and lively capacity for enjoyment, a jolly 
fellow 3 

Life occupied with little things 

Natural tendency to be interested in historical or ac- 
cepted forms of belief and policy; conservative 


Thinking is so difficult—therefore she prefers not to 
pass judgments 

“Nagging” 

Open and sociable 

Fond of administration 

Disturbing and provocative 

Tactless and unsparing 

Becomes entangled in scruples 


Gives an impression of pose, inconstancy, and unreli- 
ability 


Passions and emotions are so strong that they hold rea- 


son in subjection 
Her enthusiasm spills over into the surroundings 
Alert, to the point, witty 
Superficial, shallow, almost spurious 


Passionate in affects 


Impulsively demonstrative 

‘Ready to command a fleet or to amputate a leg” 

Troublesome, even to some violence in thinking and 
passion 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE PRIOR ANALYSIS OF QUESTIONNajg,. 


QUESTIONNAIRES .-. 


NVENTORIES and questionnaires serve two main Purposes Th 
may provide a basis for counting certain lacts—how may 
students are married, for example, and how many single. 

be determined by counting heads—for large-scale and representatiy 
sampling conditions. But questionnaires are also widely used fo, 
making broad surveys over diffuse fields of study, to see what 208 
with what,” with the hope of discovering less obvious facts about, 
situation. A questionnaire is usually composed with some kind of 
theoretical standpoint or expectancies in mind, in however Tough or 
implicit a fashion. It may be suspected, for example, that a higher 
proportion of married than of unmarried students is properly 
motivated for college life. Asking a large sample of students whether 
they are properly motivated or not will scarcely elicit this inform- 
tion. Instead, it has to be inferred, perhaps from relationships te 
tween various responses to apparently unrelated questions on 4 
questionnaire. In general, the less obvious or more theoretical issut 
for a questionnaire are of this nature. If, however, means cal be 
found for operationally defining what is meant by “proper motive 
tion”’ (to continue this example), it would be a simple matter t0 
me i. incidence, Precisely as one counts how many en ‘ 
hor unmarried, Our present concern is with the possibilty 
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an be touched upon here. In particular, howe ver, studies are 
nmon in the social sciences in which hundreds or 

commu : 

-ases are employed, when more might be le 

(Q-studies on a few cases only. 
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thousands of 
arned from preliminary 


AN EXAMPLE 


The issues can be exemplified in terms of almost an y questionnaire 
containing many questions. We have chosen one, however, on stu- 
dent opinions, with which we have had some firsthand experience: it 
is called the General Questionnaire G-3.! This had been applied during 
1947 to many thousands of veteran students in colleges on a nation- 
wide basis, with the object of exploring what they had to say, among 
other things, about (a) their motives vis-A-vis college education and 
() their habits of study, or attitudes about study. 

It is helpful to have the General Questionnaire G-3 concretely 
before us: it contains over 200 questions, and its twelve pages cannot 


be reproduced here. The questions it contains, however, are of the 
following kind: 


5-22. People go to College for a wide variety of reasons, and colleges usually 
try to satisfy these reasons. In the list below are reasons which many students 
have given when asked why they were going to college. After each statement 
indicate to what extent the reason is important to you. Encircle the number 
“1” if the reason does Not APPLY or is of NO IMPORTANCE to you; “2” if it is of 
SLIGHT IMPORTANCE; “3” if it is of MODERATE IMPORTANCE; “4” if it is of con- 
SIDERABLE IMPORTANCE; and “5” if it is of GREAT IMPORTANCE. 

5. College life will help me to develop socially. 1 
6. Most of my friends are going to college. 1 
7. A college degree is necessary for the kind of work I want todo. 1 
8. I hope to make a great many new friends in college. 1 
9. It has always been expected that I would go to college. 1 

1 


10. J hope to acquire some qualifications for community leadership. 
» +. and so on. 


The General Questionnaire G-3 had been prepared initially with 
‘he notion, in part, that it might provide some additional grounds 
Upon which to base predictions about the success or failure of stu- 

“nts at college. It is well known that selective tests of the scholastic 


nd are not a complete solution to the problem of predicting 
anaes is Form G-3 of an inventory prepared by the College Entrance Examina- 
of 1943 d. Our studies of the questionnaire were conducted during the winter quarter 
at the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey. We wish to thank 
*fauncey for the opportunity to see the work of this important organization. 
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in particular suggest oo 
< a motivation for college life. The psychologist th 
of a 


vise means, if he can, for measuring motivation, 
ayo ac earlier for aptitude. In principle, that is, the ateny 
is to measure effective variables, such as aptitude and Motivation 
and to use these for predictive or other purposes. 

It is at this point that we should stop to think for a moment. Each 
such measurement of an attitude or a motivation is made according 
to the “rule of the single variable.”” That is, the instruments are de. 
signed to measure one thing at a time, in principle, and everything js 
done to achieve this and to keep all other conditions constant, This 
“tule” was long regarded as essential to any sound experimental 
work, as Woodworth has so clearly noted in his Experimental Psy- 
chology (206). It is against it that Fisher has directed his attention 
(68). In mental testing, in our view, operation of this “rule” leads to 
the measurement of potentialities only. The result of such a rule has 
been to provide data which have potential significance, but not 
necessarily any other. Concrete behavior is more likely to occur ina 
setting in which many effects and variables mediate together, if at all. 
oo everyday concern is with a complex behavioral situatiot, 
eae fo . filter his aptitudes have to scramble for a wz 
methodology all aipawar Similarly, in F isherian eae : 

together, in the ee independent variables are bro rs 
rule of the sets ze ne te situation, and not gee i 
Situation May bear his he what a person may actually e, of 
doing under pralk relation to what he is potentially ee <7 

hermi ous, that is, rule of the single variable, cond 
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Nor is it the case that the procedure by which potentialities are 
separately measured is somehow correct, profound, or fundamental 
and that it alone can presume to be scientific. Nor, if we could dis- 
cover how to deal with actwalities rather than with isolated po- 
tentialities, would it be of any immediate concern to evaluate these 
procedures for their predictive value. Success at college may be pre- 
dicted better by a test of potentialities than by any other means. 
Our interest is in the concrete behavior of a person, and we would 
prefer to look at this without undue preoccupation with analytical 
tools of the single-variable kind. 

The questionnaire G-3 was fashioned, we have no doubt, with the 
idea of reaching into the motives and study habits of students. No 
theory is discernible in its structure, however. Even SO, we may ask 
what facts of an intrinsic kind it can hope to provide. 


LARGE-SCALE TREATMENT OF QUESTIONNAIRE DATA 


Before beginning the Q-technique studies, it is helpful to look at 
the methods which are in wide use for the statistical analysis of data 
from questionnaires. A fairly large number of questions are often at 
issue, and data are collected from samples of persons presumed to 
be drawn from something called the “general population.” Stratified 
Sampling may be resorted to, to represent this general universe of 
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persons. ; 
The logic is thus centered upon the separate Questions, whose 


discriminability is studied with respect to classes of persons, jj 
might end, for example, with some information of the kind thy 
questions 4, 6,¢,..-, distinguish between the sexes; questions j,; 
_.., between students from Georgia compared with those from Ney 


York State; questions /, m,n, ..., between city and rural students; 
questions p, 9,7, . . ., between football players and chess devotees 
questions x, y, z, .. ., between students who ‘‘date”’ a lot and thos 


who do not; and so on. The elegancies of the discriminative funci 
can help out: but the end-product is still merely a catalogue 0 
interesting, but disparate and unrelated, facts. 


Q-TECHNIQUE APPROACH 


How, then, are we to study a questionnaire, such as G-3, along 
Q-technique lines? We would first seek to define the universe 0" 
verses of statements involved, each of which should satisfy 
following conditions: . 


1. The statements in ‘ 

2. Th : each universe should be of one class. i | 
3. The ee ee should apply sensibly to any sample of state 
4. The means for should be permitted to interact freely. te 
different Persons should contain no important ae 
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certain homogeneity, such that allows us to say that all the questions 
or statements of a sample are alike, having some common point 
of resemblance which is likely to be of pertinence for scientific 
purposes. All the questions in the Genera] Questionnaire G-3 have to 
do with students and college matters, but a glance through the 
various questions suggests at once that two different classes are 
involved, one concerning student motivation toward college life 
and the other dealing with more particular study habits, as we have 
previously suggested. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the transitory postulate may apply 
within either such class, but not for their gross admixture. It is a 
little difficult, to say the least, to compare the great values of life 
with whether one takes down notes or not at lectures, and, although 
the latter may depend upon the former, this is not at issue at this 
juncture. 

Similarly with respect to functional or actual interaction between 
the questions: the aim is to permit questions to have quite different 
“meanings,” if need be, in different situations. The same statements, 
for example, can “take on” very different significances under differ- 
ent conditions of instruction, for one and the same sample of state- 
ments. Or one statement, appraised in isolation, may be given a 
significance it rarely has when it is judged along with the others. 
Thus if we ask college women whether they would continue to study 

if married, most say “‘Yes.’’ But when the statement is placed along- 
side many others, as in Q-studies, it loses importance for conscien- 
tious students but is placed high by women who are failing courses— 
high, because of a deep wish they have, apparently, to be married 
and away. This postulate of interaction is important because it 
makes no extramural suppositions about what a statement might 
mean “in general,” or ‘‘on the average,” or according to a presump- 
ton of the “rule of the single variable,”’ or according to assumptions 
about individual differences. 

Reference has been made already to the way in which information 
may be lost in correlational analysis unless steps are taken to deal 
with the question of differences in the means for each person’s arrays 
aan technique. The matter is important, methodologically. ; and we 

* tempted to give it form by calling a mean of zero, when it has 

reached without throwing away important i formatio: yitee 
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(pp: 58.)." 3 to put together two sets of 
7 ble for G- op g ru ? Sets of Statemen, 


It was possl : 
a reasonable expectancy that the above Postulates Would 1. 
study habits, the st a oe 
issue. One set concerned , } atements in bi 
following kind: 
I can study almost anywhere, with “noises off,” in a noisy room 4 
I can’t write fast enough. te, 


The other dealt with the broader motives, with Statements of th | 


following kind: 
I like to talk about boy friends, dances, popular Phonograph Tecords, and 1, | 
like. ee 
I have a strong interest in a career. 
I don’t want to marry, and am planning a business, professional. or SOc 
career on that basis. sere 


A sample of 70 was taken for the former and 160 for the latter 
The distensive zero is taken care of, usually, when a balanced str: 
tured design is employed. In the case of the sample for study habits, 
simple design was suggested, for one effect at two “levels,” namely 
. Seabee which refer to efficient stud y and (ii) others indicativ 
eG a study . The sample of 70 contains 35 questions at eat 
EBS SAS It about efficiency-inefficiency. As a basi 4 
statements ( hy student could be asked to read through al 
tions for Be onahy thoroughly shuffled), and to offer des? 

ee questions of the following kind: 
il) What ao nn Maracleristic mode of study? 
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Many more questions were available concerning motivation, and 
it seemed of theoretical interest to structure these in relation to 
M. D. Vernon’s earlier studies (194) on the motives of women stu- 


dents at college. Vernon gave reasons for supposing that eight classes 
of motive are likely to be observed, namely: 


a) Humanitarianism e) Social conformity 

b) A need for independence f) Display 

c) Delight in activity g) Pleasure and variety 
d) A will for dominance h) A need for security 


Each can be represented at two “levels,” one having a positive import 
and the other a negative one: that is, with respect to a a positive 
statement would be of the kind “I am interested in the welfare of the 
community,” whereas a negative statement would be of the kind, 
“Let everyone mind his own business, I say.” Ten questions were 


TABLE 1 
SS 
Score 16. F  Roe 6 3 $53, SP Oh ® 
Frequency 2 Ba OS Be SE oe I A ear ee re (n=70) 


taken at each “level,” for each of the eight “effects” a-h, making 
160 statements in all. The “sample”’ is therefore simply structured, 
not a balanced factorial design. . 

We are now ready for Q-technique studies. Two samples now 
teplace the General Questionnaire G-3 but are composed of its ques- 
Hons. It is our experience that almost any questionnaire can be 
replaced, for experimental purposes, by a sample or samples of th 
above kind, whether structured or not. T 
sent some of the effects imr in the 
indeed should study poe rt 
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ut study habits. Data will be Considere, 
nen students who gave descriptions of their 
bits in terms of the sample of 70 statements. 
The proposition 3 that the Q-analysis of these 29 ae | 
he essential psychological facts that are likely to ‘ve 
habits, as far as these questions are concerneg : 
ersons are not essential to such facts. The i 
cern will be with a few overachiever and underachiever students, Bu 
whereas these were criteria classes for the method of TOSS averagiy 
(p. 193), against which the questions in the questionnaire could hy 
evaluated, Q-analysis will tell us, instead, what classes or types of 
persons really exist, in terms of the questions themselves. 

In Q-technique we are free to choose the experimental person 
with an eye to validation possibilities. They need rarely be chosen at 
“random” from the “general population,” whatever that may be 
Thus the 17 men whose data we are to examine consisted of thre: 
groups, as follows: 


ferred to above. 
sons will provide t 
issue about study 
that larger numbers of P 


a) 5 were students at Princeton, known to be overachievers according to 0b 
jective criteria (Nos. 1-5). 


b) 7 were students, again at Princeton, who were underachievers according (0 
the same criteria (Nos. 6-12). 


c) 5 were research members of the Educational Testing Service at Princeto? 
(Nos. 22-25), 
These are in no sense rand 
tion” but were chosen, ins 
Proposition 1: Gro 
(present or in 


om selections from any “general popul: 
tead, to test a proposition, namely: 
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ful students, past or present, are 


riii 
pus 


implied; and in the others, a and b, 
wo classes of students which can be operationally defined. But we 
ar persons for our 
study. The very first five Ph.D. students we could lay hands on 
served for c, and first-year students at Princeton for a and 3b. If 
general conclusions are drawn from their results, they must be on 
grounds which depend as much on the total scientific situation 
(Kaufmann, 92) as upon any formal sampling conditions as far as 
persons are concerned. The grounds, indeed, will be in terms of the 
factors, their simple structure, if any, and the insights they provide. 
All these, in our view, comprise the scientific situation along with the 
credibility of these classes of persons as such; an abduction will be 


drawn from this total situation and not from statistical inference 
alone. 
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have given no heed to the selection of the particul 


With respect to women: 6 overachiever and 6 underachiever women 
were taken from a college list at New Brunswick, New Jersey, the 
criteria for over- and underachievers being the same as for the men. 
The 5 men of c were added to the table for these 12 women, so as to 
provide a concrete illustration of the relative invariance of the men’s 
factors when they are put in a different matrix. 


THE MEN’S DATA 


Each of the 17 men made two appraisals with the sample of 70 
statements, namely: (1) an account of his own characteristic study 
habits and (2) a description of the habits of an “ideal” student. In 
addition to the proposition that successful students will differ from 
Unsuccessful ones with respect to these study habits and attitudes, 
We can now add another, namely: 


Proposition 2: Greater discrepancies will occur between “self” and “ideal’’ 
appraisals for underachievers than for overachievers.4 


Table 2 gives correlation coefficients for instruction 1, i-e., for 
characteristic study habits. Along lines of Spearman analysis, two 
°rthogonal factors are indicated, I and II, and their loadings for the - 
Men are shown. The Thurstone centroid method, with subsequent 


SvcaNe “hall not deal, in detail, with data for the “ideal” appraisals or with empiri- 

for reasor®, " ‘his proposition No. 2. The data, in fact, support this proposition, but 

Possibi of space they must be omitted here. It is sufficient to provide a hint of these _ ; 
Hes for methodological purposes. : 
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rotation to maximum zero loadings, provides substantially the same 
two factors I’ and IY’, as well as a third (III’), which is of dubious 
significance and which we shall ignore. It would in no way alter the 
argument, even if it were significant. The Thurstone factors I’ and 
I’ reproduce the correlations rather better in detail than do the 
Spearman factors I and IT; but both are really dealing with precisely 
the same matters. Factors I and I’ are obviously centered upon the 
overachievers, whereas factors II and II’ are as clearly focused on 
the underachtevers. 

Seven of the effective students and four of the underachievers 
provide clear-cut simple structure, the two factors being orthogonal. 
Thurstone’s methodology, in R-technique, has been to search for 
just such structure and to discard tests which break it (191). We 
are in the same position, except that there is of course no need to 
discard anyone. The respective study habits represented by these 
factors are not in a bipolar relationship—overachievers are not just 
the precise opposites of underachievers. Again it is possible only to 
indicate one’s respect for the logic of such structure: even the excep- 
tions to it are explicable and obvious. Research worker No. 25, for 
example, was whimsical, a little resistive or negative, and gave an 
account of study habits befitting such a mood—he projected upon 
the statements something of his own whimsicalness. = 8 3S 

Factor I indicates what a successful . 

his characteristic mode of study: its f. 
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Factor II’s factor-array PEOCLEUS BS 10 


MOST CHARACTERISTIC STATEMENTS 


7 10 “Qutside interests certainly interfere with my stud, ae 
do as much, on this account, as I should have done B—I 
se 30 =o) study more efficiently just before an examination.” 
ea Ba afraid I never work hard enough—that’s my flies 


LEAST CHARACTERISTIC STATEMENTS 


62 1 “I take rough notes of a class lecture, and then write them Oe 
definitely later on, usually that evening.” Mor 
4 0 “havea wretchedly poor memory.” 
16 0 “I would rather spend vacation quietly studying than haying , 
part-time job.” Ba 


We assert a solidity, concreteness, and reality for such factor 
Nothing arbitrary is involved, such as Burt (41) believes factors t, 
be. These factors really do represent beliefs about the study habits o 
effective and ineffective students, respectively. No student doni- 
nantly of Factor II is ever likely to be an overachiever; and no over. 
achiever is ever likely to be of factor II type. But students of type] 
may be underachievers. 


DATA FOR WOMEN 

Table 3 lists the correlation coefficients for the 12 women and the 
5 men research workers, again for their self-characteristics in stud) 
habits. Spearman and Thurstone forms of analysis point to the same 
factors, and again two provide an adequate solution; there is 4 third 
factor for the centroid analysis, of minor, scarcely significa 
dimensions, which we shall ignore. Again there is simple siruclit® 
factor I, or I; centered on the overachiever women and the researc! 
workers, and factor II, and IT, on two of the underachiever wore? 
The men have factor Ii in the same relative amounts a8 "i i" 
factor I in Table 2. The respective factors for men and women * 


imi {0 
very similar, except for a slight sex difference: the women appe* 


be rather more conscientious or conscience-stricken, both. 
Factor I, for the women, for example, begins as follows: 
Ne Sa : MOST CHARACTERISTIC STATEMENTS ae 
10 10 = ange fairly-well prepared for the classes I : fel ag 
RL Re y find something valuable in every Cour my oo! 


Naturally I exert strong effort to do good work 
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trly icapped because | can't do well in y 
“Tam unfairly handicap} Titten 6 


type exams.” 
0. “I feel that I ma 


y have chosen the wrong courses.” 


. Qo “I have a wretchedly poor memory. 
4 

; eds as follows: 

Factor II. proceeds as 

MOST CHARACTERISTIC STATEMENTS 

ie oe “T would continue my studies even if I were married.” 
10 8 study more efficiently just before an examination,” 

1 9 “I’m afraid I never work hard enough—that’s my trouble.” 


LEAST CHARACTERISTIC STATEMENTS 


42 10 “Dulland ineffective teaching is the main reason for my poor scho. 
lastic record.” | 

56 0 “My instructors don’t seem to care whether I learn or not.” | 

53 0 “People respect you more if they believe you don’t study a great 
deal.” 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


The same factors appear for the men and the women, and it is 
apparent that diligent or effective students could scarcely have 
habits or attitudes about study other than those arrayed in the order 
that comprises factor I. The same credibility attaches to factor Il 
for the ineffective student. The factors are realistic, concrete mat- 
ters. Moreover, the factors are achieved in simple structure and att 
validated very considerably by the objective measures of over- and 
peiee! eeaide sie We infer, on such grounds, that these saute 
actors, I and II, or closely related ones, will be found extensive!) | 
pete he das wherever they are tested under conditions of 

contemplated, up and down the country, in New Mex? 


or in New York State ; nt {0 
light in addition to th - No doubt minor factors can be broug"! 


slant the fact 


far types of Students can be operationally d q the 
fie statements—the efficient type . net 
- NO person of type II i likely to 
stcr state pt alee 
Tuctured . pure.” But ® 
Students may be of eas ie be regarded as “pure: ety 
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be a case of simplest structure, as we defined it in chapter vi. We do 
not say so at this point because it would have to be shown that 
explanations for I and II really help us to understand the cases 
involving both factors, as well as those having neither. This is a 
matter for separate consideration. It is also a separate issue to 
determine how many students are likely to be of types I, IT, neither, 
or mixed. The factors I and II, however, are not “extreme cases.” 
They represent communality, and, if only two pure cases issue from 
every dozen or so of overachievers or efficient students and two from 
underachievers, large numbers of students are likely to be involved in 
the long run. An “extreme case,” on the contrary, would be one like 
No. 25, who has a Ph.D., is a brilliant researcher, and yet has the 
oddest notions about how to study. He is contrary and, in relation to 
the scientific situation, an “extreme case.” 

From our standpoint, the General Questionnaire G-3 had inherent 
in it, as a basis of classification, these typological matters; and these, 
we believe, could have been taken into account in the construction 
of the questionnaire in the first place, which could have been used 
for indicating a person’s type (I, II, neither, or mixed in the above 
case). How to indicate such types on a large scale, however, has 
never been attended to seriously up to now by anyone in psychology. 
Clearly, detailed Q-sortings are impossible on a large scale, unless 
they are dressed up as a sort of Canasta game. But there can be little 
doubt that practical methods can be devised, within the framework 
of existing questionnaires, to indicate such types, at least approxi- 
mately. Thus, instead of inviting the individual to grade each ques- 
tion of a questionnaire separately from 1 to 5, as in the General 

stionnaire G-3, it would be simple to confront him with, say, sets 
! Six questions at a time, as in the following example: 


INSTRUCTIONS we | 

, Rank the following statements in order from the one (1) most characteristic 
vi that (6) cans chatactertithc of poms" = © t > eee 
2) “Tlike to use odd he aa Bea 
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The six sta | t two of the statements are Mgn MiMinas 
rac tha V . : } | | a 
alysis t ee (b, d), the other 1 
paar eS : (a ) and two fo! factor Ll ye “er two 
~ ? " i. § a 4 ict 7 | 
gon fac ©. ting Any student ranking @ and € high would 94: 
nondiscrimina? B- if b and d are ranked high 4, 
on) yp 1| 


- toative of type [; 
-core indicatl - oe See 
soe a Given, say, ten such sets of comparisons, It is reasonap, 
is indicat obs main types will be fairly well accounted for, } 
to suppose -anaire could be restructured ' 
ostionnaire Cou red, to bri 
ld-type quest Ting 

short, the old-t) 


these types to light. 
THE “IDEAL”? STUDENT 


Each subject gave a description of what an ‘‘deal’’ or regi}, 
efficient student would be like, in terms of the sample of study-habj 
statements. Table 4 gives the correlations for these ‘‘ideal”’ des tip 
tions, for the 17 men under consideration. Most of the variance js 
taken up by one factor (D;), and there is nothing that one can do to 
separate the overachievers or efficient students from the under 
achievers by rotating the two factors D; and D;. Factor D; is scarcely 
significant; but, such as it is, efficient and ineffective students par- 
ticipate in it alike. The Ph.D. No. 25 again separates himself from 
the others of his particular kind. 

Table 5 shows the correlation coefficients for women students, and 
again one factor alone takes up most of the variance. The factor Ji 
is rotated through the five Ph.D. students, as it was for factor D0! 
the previous table; it will be noticed that most of the loadings for: 
ey the men) in Table 4 are negative, whereas, here, for Z: they 3 

positive. The difference is attributable in part to the sex differet” 


tiati : 
on. Again, however , the overachievers and the underachieve" 


acta: eee Eos and E, differ very little from each other, and oe 
characteristics oe either, from the factors I and I! al 
achievers and t, whereas the latter discriminate betwee? 

ne Underachievers, the former do not. Clearly, # . 
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characteristics (S) and the ‘‘deal” (D) accounts, for each student in 
turn. The coefficients (rsp) are listed in Table 6. 

It is apparent that the efficient students tend to have high cor- 
relation between their self and their idea] representations; the reverse 
is the case for the ineffective students (UA). The students we have 
just seen are not distinguishable in terms of the factors D or E; we 
can conclude, therefore, that the underachievers certainly know what 


TABLE 6* 
ee rec 
MEN Women 
a 
Student Student Student Student 
No. : No. r- No. — No. "sD 
22 85 6 60 1 62 7 49 
23 64 i 26 2 72 8 50 
24 86 8 55 3 34 A 9 26 UA 
25 49 9 09 UAT 4 55 10 17 
26 79 10 - 5 57 11 —01 
1 58 shi —10 6 05 12 13 
2 74 12 —12 
3 60}0A 
4 58 
5 36 
* Decimal points are omitted. . 
1OA = overachiever; UA = underachiever 


‘ound study habits are; but they appear not to live up to this insight. | 
Proposition 2 (p. 199). is therefore ad. ere O25 ‘ bog 
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n analysis because the variances withiy 
he effects looked for, indeed 
ial separations in the “levels” for the various 
TABLE 7 
So.  Saitneldcanalhal 
(B) Positive Negative 
a) 10 fh 
b) 10 10 
c) 10 10 
d) 10 10 (n= 160 state- 
e) 10 10 ts) 
/) ‘G 6 ments) 
g) 10 10 
h) 10 10 
TABLE 8 
D.F. 
2A { 
2B 7 
2(4 XB) 7 
2 Replication (169) 144 
Total 159° 
TABLE 9 
Motives Positive 
(M) Level (P) 
a) 10 
10 
¢ 10 
" 10 
10 
f) 10 
8) 10 
h) 10 
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vill then be divisible into two parts, as follows: 


1eVve 
ieve 


> (d1)? == (between M) +2 (within M) 


x 


Degrees of freedom 79= 7 +(9X8) =72 iF A) 
The sums of squares X(d,)? for the 80 statements of the negative 
level will provide a similar division, namely, 
2 (dz)? = 2 (between M) + (within /) % 
Degrees of freedom 79= 7 + 72 f eh! 


It is possible to judge whether 5M is significant (i.e., for the two 
levels), in terms of the expectancy provided by 144 degrees of free- 
dom, i.e., the 72 from each of the above separate tables. 

This variance design is referred to particularly as a reminder that 
the specification of the error expectancy is of first importance in 


TABLE 10 
Score O} val, ~ 22 3 4 5 eG. 7218 
Frequency 4 6 9. 13% 1% 2 64 40— 80) 


Fisherian design. Clearly, all ten humanitarian statements (a) 
(positive) could gain high scores in a Q-sorting, and all ten negative 
ones for this motive, low ones. This is the kind of significant effect 
we look for and expect. The replication is therefore with respect to 
the “levels,” positive and negative, respectively, for each motive. 
Itis worth giving a reminder, in this connection, that more elaborate 
devices for achieving efficient estimates of error can be employed in 
our situations, every bit as much as in agricultural experimentation 
~ confounding, the Latin square, and like designs are all available 
and are applicable. 

_.. até ready, then, for experiments. The 160 statements were 
divided into two sets for ease of application, each containing 5 posi- 
ie and 5 negative statements for each of the eight motives. The 24 


Be tier and underachiever students referred to above gave 
“Scriptions of their self-characteristics in terms of these statements, 


‘Sing the frequency distribution shown in Table 10. Having sorted 
© two sets and with both sets laid out before him, thus sorted into 
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TABLE 11 
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the case of one student, we found that 2 (between 4M) was sions... 

and that the means for motives a and c were significantly ores, 

than those for d and f, i.e., Y Greate 
a=c>d=f, 


a@=c wasnot >b, e, gh, 
d=f was not its, ee 


It = clear, then, that whatever is significant can be determined jo: 
e Student in turn, with respect to data for both “levels.” Finally 
- * _ who show similar results may be classified into typs 
i pate , a lot of detailed statistics is involved, but of a routine 
to indicat 1's not practicable to present it all here. It is sufficie2! 
WY = e the results obtained without going into detail, six 
me Odological matters alone are at issue. 
er, Geers reasonable to distinguish four classes or types of me 
analysis, We dun women students in terms of the above variant 
which studentss es ourselves, for the moment, by indicat® 
Outcome of the vari tespectively, into which class (Table 12): ™ 
Students with OSCR sie then, is a classification of 
We next turn to th Own, 1.e., proved, effects. 
telation coeffici © correlations. Tables 13 and 14 give 
Clents and results : the med 
of a factor analysis for eet 


women stud 
e : 
5. Students 1 hs > Fespectively. Two factors serve sufficient’ 
meDand women, ‘"€ Same, student for student, in all the tables in ae 
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| Women I Men 
ae —____— | eee 
i | Nos. 2,8 i | Nos. 1, 2, 5 
ii. | Nos. (1), 4,6,7 || ii. Nos. 3, (11) 
iii | Nos. 3, 5, 10 1 Nos. 4, 7, 8, 10, 12 
iv | Nos. 9, 11 iv. No. 9 
V | No. 12 
esas . . 
TABLE 13 


CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS FOR 12 STUDENTS, MEN 
(m = 160 Statements on Motivation) 


THURSTONE 
Facrors 
(CENnTROID) 
(RoTaTED) 


TABLE 14 


CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS FOR 12 STUDENTS, WOMEN 
(m = 160 Statements on Motivation) 
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size of the loadings. In the case of the men we might have been tempt- 
od to place No. 9 in class ili, and might have done so, had we not 
known beforehand from the variance analysis that his data were 
distinctly different from the others of class iii. Similarly in the case 
of the women, it would have been impossible to distinguish between 
Nos. 1 and 12 in terms of the factor analysis; but when we know be- 
forehand that the variance analysis places No. 1 either in a class of 
her own or approximately with Nos. 4, 6, and 7, and not at all with 
No. 12, it is adequate so to place her. The wide difference between 
Nos. 1 and 12 could have been brought to light, otherwise, only if 
other persons of types similar to No. 1 or No. 12 were in the table. 
With respect to the original problem, concerning the prior analysis 
of the questions in the Questionnaire, we can see that, again, if types 
such as i and iii or iv in the case of men and iv or v for women can be 
identified, means can no doubt be found for putting such informa- 
tion back into the scoring of the existing Questionnaire, or for devis- 
ing a more suitable form of questionnaire, as indicated by the types, 
as was suggested for study habits. 


THE “JOSTLING”’ OF EFFECTS 


We began by proposing that studies of the kind that question- 
naires are meant to serve can often begin more soundly along Q-tech- 
nique lines. In general, the questions can be analyzed to find factors 
inherent in them; if any are discovered, it seems reasonable to orient 
the structure of the questionnaire, or the method of analyzing its 
data, or both, toward the factors so brought to light. The questions 
can be designed, as we have seen, along lines suggested by these 
Prior analyses. 

But no reference has been made as yet to the way in which results 
of this kind can be incorporated into a questionnaire so as to cover 
data for several universes of statements. The original G-3, for ex- 
ample, involved two tiniverses at least, one for study habits and the 
ther for motivation. These have been studied separately, and one 
might wonder how this squares with our earlier remarks about the 
oe of the single variable.” The study of propositions about any 

only in universe of statements in Q-technique involves the “rule” 
mas i so far as the instructions for the assessment of a sample may 
io themselves with such conditions; but the statements within 

Sample are in no way subject to such conditions. Moreover, when _ 
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“nce no two statements occur from the same u niverse In practig 
ee not difacult to achieve situations of this kind, in wes the 
“ avid ual has to make a choice among items from different uni 
verses, and it is under such conditions that the effects are permitted 
to “jostle” one another, so that the “rule of the single variable” is 
ai It would take us too far afield to elaborate on this matte 
but it is clearly possible to construct different sections in question. 
naires which well achieve two objectives—(i) to indicate types with 
respect to any one universe of statements, and (ii) to indicate com- 
plexes of such types, as in the case just considered for the “jostling” 
of effects. Thus, in addition to questions of the kind suggested on 
page 205 (representing i), the following would be an example of 4 
question to reach into ii: 


INSTRUCTIONS 


Rank the following statements in bates from the one (1) Most apposile to you 
“ase, to that (6) Least apposite toy 


5 : ni Somehow excited and Rene after a period of study 
ve always wanted to go to college. 


€) T like a “crowa?? before an examination. 


f) Interested in == arb bull-sessions, ete. 


— a, d, 1s 
ey re “hehe ¢ are from the study-habit sample, and the at 


for » ttems a, d, and ¢ are most discriminat™ 


With a a. (for men). The student is thus confront 
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Be is possible along such lines: 
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PARTITION OF LARGE CORRELATION TABLES 


It is rarely necessary, in Q-technique, to calculate all the correla- 
tion coeflicients possible in the circumstances. An (V X NV) master- 
table can usually be divided into smaller (n X n) sections, along 
lines that the variates themselves suggest, whose analysis can 
answer most, if not all, the problems likely to be at issue. 

Thus, in the foregoing pages, the 29 persons each provided two 
appraisals® in terms of the “sample” on study habits, making 58 
variates in all. The master-table would involve 1,653 coefficients, 
Instead, the table is partitioned along some obvious lines indicated 
by the variables. Thus we analyzed a (17 X 17) table for the men 

(136 coefficients), another for women (17 X 17), but including five 
of the men (126 new coefficients). This was done for self-character- 
istics, as well as for ideals, although we do not report these data here. 
In all, only 550 or so of the 1,653 correlations were involved. 

No doubt the analysis of the complete (58 X 58) table would 
bring some minor additional factors to light, such as would involve 
sex differences, for example. But the partitioning along obvious lines 
of cleavage is perhaps sounder in principle. It is sometimes possible 
to compose smaller tables whose variables are crucial for the effects 
at issue. Moreover, we may not require a factor I for men, and 
4 factor I, for women, divided into I, + I, + I;, where x is the 
communal factor for both sexes and m and f are sex factors. Non- 
fractioned (170) factors, such as I and I,, are likely to be more realis- 


tic and more pertinent in many studies. 


CONCLUSION & i ae hei 
We return to the initial thesis, then, that certain in of facts ns 
_ Westionnaires may seek to study can be reached alongQ- 
ional 2 nes: It is convenient to distinguish betwee 
pon finition of facts and their 
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ash 
: £ an intrinsic kind is involved in 4 questionnaire .. , 
lied in the reasons given for the applicatioy os h 
questionnaire in the oi a , fa: Sa definable i 
principle, without using large-s | “ks iets this possibii 
that has engaged our attention. 

In the example referred to above, the study of only 20 student 
along Q-lines provided facts of the same order as those reached in the 
more customary way from the analysis of data for 300 studeni, 
divided into two validating groups of 150 students each. Our facts 
however, are more satisfying in principle, since there is a rationale 
for them, and nothing but faith in large numbers and averaging in 
the other case. It has been argued that factors found in Q-technique 
for relatively few persons are likely to remain substantially unal. 
tered, under certain conditions, no matter how many persons are 
considered. Statistical inferences in the Q-technique cases have 
reference to the intra-individual differences between the statements, 
and not to the persons. Inferences about the latter and their factors 
depend upon the total scientific situation. Thus we argue that 
students are likely to be the same, in America everywhere, and 
therefore factors I and II for study habits will be elicited anywhere 
in the country. It may be said, of course, that it is not sufficient” 
make such an assertion, for who is likely to believe it? The reply to 
such doubts is readily at hand, however; the Q-sample is available, 
mos anyone can use it to put the assertion to proof for himself unde 
similar circumstances anywhere in the country. So Berkeley, like 
wise, demonstrated a fact with three bowls of water and his ow? two 
hands, that anyone can repeat—if the right hand is placed ina bow 
. hot water, and the left in a cold one, after which both hands € 
plunged into a bowl of lukewarm water, the two hands will havi 


: laf 
very different experiences of the lukewarm temperature. jmilat 


‘nformation 8) 
as is usually 1mp 


CHAPTER X 


APPLICATION TO SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


INTRODUCTION 


NTIL very recently, social psychology was the Cinderella of 
| | psychology. Now, however, supported by attitude testing, 

group dynamics, and perceptual theory, it is making for- 
ward, and not unmaidenly, advances. There are elements in the 
gains, however, which scarcely satisfy the sharp scouting of a 
methodological analysis. We propose to look at these and to outline 
some of the steps that might be taken, along Q-method lines, to 
encourage and support an experimental approach to social psy- 
chology. 

An initial difficulty is of a fundamental kind. In his Introduction to 
the Cultural Sciences (1883), Wilhelm Dilthey (81) distinguished be- 
, tween the natural sciences, which were always “something foreign 
to us,” “external, not internal,” and the cultural sciences, which 
concern “our world of inner experience.”’ This, seventy years later, 
has a very modern sound. The subjective standpoint is now very 
much in vogue. Hayek (77), to give only one example in social theo- 
ty, argues eloquently for the subjective character of the social sci- 
“nces and proposes to set them apart from the physical sciences, 
Present-day social psychologists in America have likewise adopted a 
Phenomenological approach and concern themselves with the ‘“‘cog- 
nitive structure” (100) of all social interactions. We, too, wish to 
Sive every credence to the subjective standpoint—our whole book is 
tf * oriented. But for us subjectivity is still behavior. Fundamentally, 
@ ‘Ne social sciences and the humanities and much of psychology are 
if -oted in human behavior, and this includes all man’s so-called 
é the xt” life. It is indeed true that religion, art, justice, morality, and 
Hi e like, for each person, are his own “inner world,” fundamentally 
4 i: ‘nner experience” in a certain sense. But this is behavior, never 

; a Nence qua experience, as we have seen in chapter v. The sere is 

of all beliefs, opinions, attitudes, and the like. Thus, although 
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e that it is important to stuc y subjectivity, we 
we agre - a] approach to it is misdirected, Jt ; 
enn nly be inferred, in princj 
hat subjectivity can omy » IN principle 
Bae unobservable, as 18 ass Based Py Snygg and Combs (147 
Present-day perceptual theories are circumscribed to , (i) ty 
a (iii) of our representative probes (p. 96); we PTOpOSe to tog hy 
more securely in probes a (ii) and ¢ (i). 
This matter aside, then, we may now turn to the main On 
the chapter, which is to recommend the experimental methodyy. 
of Q to social psychologists, as better suited to their neeq 
upon which some reliance has been placed up to now. 


SUspecy the 
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ATTITUDES 


We make a beginning with attitudes, an omnibus term which We 
shall use to stand for opinions, beliefs, tastes, ideologies, and att. 
tudes in any narrower sense. 

It is true to say that large-sample principles have ruled unchd- 
lenged up to now in researches and surveys on attitudes. Scales ar 


of suitably large numbers of cases more widespread than it is amon 
Tn our view all such principles and beliefs : 
eoretical or fundamental study of attitud’s 
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Thus it was asked by Murphy, Murphy, and Newcomb (116): “Will 
children of parents who show high correlations between two atti- 
tudes, themselves reveal higher correlations between the same two 
attitudes than do unrelated subjects?”’ These authors correlated 500 
sets of parents and their children for two scaled attitudes. Our 
proposal would be, instead, to start with one family and to confirm 
the propositions for it. It could be repeated for any other family. 
But what occurs for one family can have no reference to what hap- 
pens for another, and the concern is not with using 500 instead of 
1 or 2 so that one can “generalize from large numbers.” On the 
contrary, we can determine how far the theory applies to each 
family separately, and do so in a singular manner, which retains all 
the possibilities of the theory in all its complexity. 


ECOLOGICAL UNIVERSES 


One methodological detail requires brief mention before we pro- 
ceed to elaborate upon the above suggestions. From quite a different 
angle, Egon Brunswik (35) has aimed at notions which are in many 
ways basic to some applications in Q-technique. It will be remem- 
bered that he arranged for a subject, living and working around the 
campus at Berkeley, California, to stop at random intervals during 
the course of a month and note just what was being attended to in 
the environment at each instant. The sizes of these real things in the 
world were found to be distributed in a skewed shape, but the loga- 


rithms of the sizes were approximately normally distribu In the me - ae oe 


“ame way we once recorded the state 


men of our mood at random 1 
's during the course of a fortnight: the ; = 


result 
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222 a~ sings and dax, 
e ated through foo ee? SOC laydream< 7 


these may aah ae of interactions. 
eee lies to attitudes, opinions, and beliefs. Jt j. . 
ak adhe device could catch every statement . 
able 28 *f peace, democracy, Semitism, and the like by the» 
“a ey family as they sit at meals or are at play or work, ]; hie 
be only every now and then that most of us would reflect on 1, 
horrors of war and the desirability of peace; but others hate os 
perhaps, and become militant pacifists, seeing threats every wher 
All such involve the interaction of the person with other person, sal 
things in his environment, whether real or his own fancy, and the 
behavior may be called “ecological” in the sense that it has a place 
and encompasses innumerable and diverse behavioral segments {o; 
the person in interaction with things and events in his usual habitat 
The concept is important for Q-technique, since it provides 
rationale, at times, for putting together a universe of statements 
pe co a of nae A sample of these state. 
behavior adequately sans 2. 8 Eden ge Seinples te 
exclusion of others asd ae ie oS aavering eae parts to the 
verse of possibilities. out omitting whole sections of the uni- 


eee a ceyiuamaat ies STUDY OF ATTITUDES 
Teady eG. 8 aside all consideration of the rough-an¢: 
of an ecological uni ‘ eyeters and sociopsychologists. The conceptio" 
tudes of our fami] sh = well illustrated by our study of the att! 
y to “things American.” We were newly arrived in 


this count 
2 Ty, and husb 3 
Subjects of oy, beat wife, and three children were made the 


he settin 
& Was defined to cov, meals 


and the lik er th i 

DE e family at work, play 
natural for ys ae Its first two months * this country Tt bys 
Without the farms)» 8S America, Americans, and their waysi®” 


of ates e hind ledge an account was kept of the opinion 
State, nnd: “They dope rember of the family. Statements 
as ments g, gather ote on children,” or “How untidy they are: 

»aY be called ue ePresent the naturally occurring situati 
He oBical’” to distinguish them from 


. ‘ {0 
“oretical grounds, such as we suggest af 
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test Gorer’s (73) theory about the American people. It is possible, of 
course, to make an analysis of these statements without recourse to 
additional operations such as we use in Q-technique: a count could 
be taken, for example, of how many are favorable to America and 
how many not. The possibility of being more theoretical and pene- 
trating lies in additional operations, such as we employ in Q-meth- 
odology. A sample of the ecologically gathered statements can be 
taken (say, 80 statements), and each member of the family can in 
turn provide Q-sort over-all descriptions of their attitudes, under 
different conditions of instruction. The conditions, however, would 
be those required in relation to some “general theoretic” proposi- 
tions. These might concern, for example, identifications and preju- 
dices. Identification would be indicated by factors common, say, to 
father and daughters or mother and son, and prejudice by the 
“interpretations” of such factors as occur. The Q-sample could be 
unstructured to start with (except for attention to the distensive 
zero, p. 196). 

It happened that none of the statements gathered from our family 
made unfavorable reference to either colored peoples or Jews. It is 
possible that we were adopting a condescending attitude to minority 
groups around us (in Chicago), which, in turn, might reflect some 
feelings of superiority on our part and, in turn, feelings of insecurity. 
These are theoretical possibilities, based on dynamic theory. They 
could be stated, however, as propositions: 


1. We have a prejudice against Americans (a matter of opinions about them); 
2. This is a defensive action; and 


3. Corresponding to itisa condescending attitude toward minorities. 


We do not put these forward as models of dynamic principles; they 
should be regarded merely as the kind of questions that one could 
raise. The difficulty in the past has been to put such propositions to 
test, which we have resolved in Q-methodology. Using the selfsame 
‘ample of Statements, suitable variate designs can be suggested 
which wil] Serve to put these propositions to test. 

In all such investigations, only the particular family would be 
Wont, 2 concretely, in relation to the dynamic theory. After all, it 
i be Temarkable if we could measure “defensiveness” for its 


Simply have no such implications. _ ke 


ic implications,” or “condescension” likewise. These prin- : a . ere 
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URED SAMPLE FOR GORER’S THEORY 

uld necessarily set out to stud, 

n relation to a particular family a 

detailed study of a few well-chosen families might bea 
° ellent way to cover the main dynamics ever likely to }. 

Ae There are other ae all in Q-methodology, one ,; 

‘ nsider. 

pee neh. nee be to link up in some way, in any sty dy of 

“things American,” with the accounts given by a De Tocqueville , 

Bryce (36), or a Gorer (73). These visitors had much to say, and we 

shall take Gorer’s views 1n The American People (73) as an example. 


America 1! 


TABLE 1 
SS 
Independencies Levels No. DF. 

A, basic mechanisms (un- ae , ‘ 

conscious)........--.-| (a) Rejection of (b) Dependency (identi-| 2 1 

authority fication) 

B, submechanisms. (un- : 

conscious)...........| (c) Desire for love (d) Fear of rejection eo 
C, American attitudes..| (e) “Democratic” (f) ‘“Hardheaded busi-| 3 2 


: nessman” 
(g) “Simple guy” 


His theory was that certain attitudes are clearly discernible which 
<= characteristic of Americans in a cultural-anthropological setting 
calieat se ee explanation in unconscious (mainly psyche 
not mean eum By “characteristic”? he presumably does 
but some have _amarirans have such attitudes in some degre: 
diagnostic of ie ; these are perhaps the more formative or the more 
can be repr aR a in some important respects. His standpo!" 
balanced b well enough by the independencies for a Fisheri#" 
hree aay “sign in Table 1. 

Served by soa ees Indicated at C, which are supposedly a 
design is at isg ious mechanisms A and B. A balanced bloc 


Pendencies ae mith 2X 2 x 3(= 12) combinations of the Be 


lev . 
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We might decide upon 10 replications, making a structured sample 
of size m = 120. The design, duly replicated, enables us to put 
together a Q-sample (comparable with the ecological one for the 
earlier sample), but it now embodies Gorer’s theory as postulated 
independencies. Statements to cover the design are taken from 
Gorer’s book, e.g., as follows: 


bee eee The British Empire is iniquitous. 
i Pe The Chinese people are essentially like ourselves. 
beg........... American intellectuals, at meetings, have to 


prove boisterously to one another that they are 
just regular fellows. 


It is a simple matter to put together 120 statements of this kind. 
Many experiments are then possible, directed toward testing 
Gorer’s theory in pertinent conditions. A beginning might be 
made with a detailed study of a small-town businessman, a large- 
scale financier, a politician. There would be a variate design for each. 
Or “general theoretic” propositions may be asserted, e.g.: 


Proposition 1: EC will be significant for some Americans, such that e >> ht 
Proposition 2: When XC is significant and f > e, f > g, then DB will also 
be significant, and d > c, and ZA will also be significant, a > 6. 


The structured sample is wide open for factorial and factor 
Studies of particular persons or families, or for appraisals in its terms 


'n relation to cultural data such as films, novels, political speeches, 
and the like. 


DESIGN FOR STUDIES ON ETHNOCENTRICITY 


It is instructive to look at the methodology of the scales con- 
Tucted by Levinson (103) on ethnocentric ideology. Theoretically, 
Levinson holds that ethnocentrism is based on a “pervasive and rigid 
“8toup-outgroup distinction,” characterized by hostile attitudes 
toward Cutgroups and submissive attitudes within ingroups, with 
: . “orresponding views that ingroups are dominant and outgroups 
ubordinate, Scales for attitudes about patriotism, minorities, Ne- 
hes: and J ews were constructed, and the fact that these correlated 
kg vas used to support the view that ethnocentricism is of 
. Bical proportions. Clearly, averaged nomothetic procedures are 

i the validation of the scales, their norms, etc., are all R- 


St 
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226 les concern only one inden... ; 

.. principle. The scales oo 5a Plage dependenc, 
namely, ideology, with patriot, minopiy,, ‘ 

J 3 - 7) C fp 

ned, moreover, with con; Pro. 

. these are concerne™, | onten; = 


vels; . : | i 

i Se ade as such, which are nowhere directly r present, 

os askaiie as behavior, concern the supposed hostilities . 

) . T inna 

i a dominance, and the like. We seek to represent both Content 
misslou, 


and attitudes in a Q-sample, and the very simple design in Tabi 


TABLE 2 
Independencies Levels No. DF 
Seay. il (b) Submissive ane 
‘tude (1)... (a) Hostile ; 
anaaen (c) Dominant (d) Subordinate Pe y 
C, ideology (con- ye ATs 
heath. >. bc ekns (e) Patriotism (f) Minorities (g) Negroes (h) Jews | 4 3 
a 


suggests itself at once. The sixteen combinations for this design 
can be covered with statements similar to those used by Levinson, 
as in these examples: 


SPSS. ont 3 iS Most Negroes would become officious, overbear- 
ing, and disagreeable if not kept in place. 
Doe... I put complete loyalty to my country high above 


all other considerations. 
me ree pone I just love my dear, dear country. 


ae a. we. examples are provided as an indication that aa 
g. os ea for all combinations of the design, since it migh 
are ae ae hostility “subordination and submission-dominan® 
esanpe re combinations. On the contrary, all possible <i 
precise] t + € sense,’ and the design serves to draw attentiO” 
Y to Just such entailments which might otherwise be ove! 


looked: Perera 
theorizing sess, a well-known failing in implicit forms _ 
matter to whi Some of the logical possibilities are overlookee: 


ch Woodger (205) and others have drawn atten 
e 


de 0" 
ordination. a eres bd ¢ suggests complete submission sete 
follows: Se ‘of hostility-subordination woul " 


relation to 
combinatio theory construction. ‘Thus the arrangement  ¢ 
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Our expectancy is that the ingroup-outgroup hypothesis, widely 
prevalent in group dynamics, will be explored along Q-technique 
lines. Experimental work under role-playing conditions can be used 
to test the dynamic theories at issue. Meanwhile, a door has been 
pushed slightly ajar, opening the way to a region in which attitudes 
can be experimentally investigated. 


THE METHODOLOGY OF ATTITUDES 
Attitudes are merely modes of behavior. But it is interesting to 
see what two leading social psychologists, Krech and Crutchfield 
(100), have to say about them. Their concern is with their measure- 
ment and, therefore, with the question of their dimensions and at- 
tributes. It has long been held, they remind us, that only common 
beliefs and attitudes (held by numbers of people) are susceptible to 
measurement and that those held by single individuals are not (100, 
p. 209). Krech and Crutchfield doubt this; many important aspects 
of an attitude, they think, such as direction, intensity, importance, 
etc., “seemed capable of being characterized in an absolute manner 
for an individual,” and these did not seem to depend upon norms. 
But the authors do not provide operations for these supposed “abso- 
lute characters.” Nor are they the consequences of any. No scientific 
formulation is at issue. The situation is very different in Q-tech- 
nique. Thus, with respect to importance, we can ask members of our 
family in the “things American” studies to assess the Q-sample for 
the following condition of instruction: 


a) What is the relative importance of the statements, with regard to rela- 
nships between peoples? 


tio 
Or, for direction, we may give the following instructions: 
) If things go on as they are, what do you think the situation will be like 
0 Years from now? 
That is, there are operations (the respective Q-sorts) corres 
the conditions of instruction. We do not assert that these 
* Conditions at a and b are apposite to what Krech and 
digue ind 8s “dimensions,” but it is certain that 
‘WUE operations of some kind can b ed uy 
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Thus ™ ecause notning ea LY @xjst abo ; 
are not necessary, b a hand, if the not LONS of Meas, ‘ 
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ge ; > conceptions related ; 
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ont, norms, SCAN, lated matters, exp Opy j 
me i aside as postu ‘al psychologist’s regard. He proc €eds hy 
are p Cl a ® by 
' ft Ec open for “e intrinsic to concrete behavior. It will 
e€ ; ich are P ae : 
asking questions ae de scales are needed, just as are Intelligence 
titu a ee 
said that, even SO, at ] or actuarial, rather than Scientific, matter: 
tests But technologica 


; matters for pollsters, opinion SUIVEYOTS, and the 
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are then a 


like. 


unnecessary - 
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a ae chapters to illustrate how Q. 
It is a repeated objective sear 5. aa. i cas. 
technique can put to aR of studies by Adorno, Levinson, San- 
; eepee ened inersiarten (3) on the nature of the Ogham 
mene personality, Asan us a = “Chain Ma a : , 
ik, in particular, underto a 
ies ia a work which lead to the development of the 
i rejudiced person. ; 
ee were eee who scored at the extremes of the Levinson 
Ethnocentrism Scale (103) and who, therefore, at the one extreme 
. ores : d minority groups, 
expressed highly prejudiced attitudes towar bat 
Negroes, J €ws, and the like. Frenkel-Brunswik wanted to abe to 
Sort of personality qualities these prejudiced persons had, : . 
the nonprejudiced, and arranged for an elaborate series of intervie Id 
for them, carefully Constructed so that different interviewers a 
Pursue very similar lines in their interviews of the students. e a 
way, with great care for the details, protocols were made availa 


self 
for some 200 Students. Frenkel-Brunswik collated these data her 
and found circumstan i 


° ions: 
tial support for the following conclusion 
2) Prejudiced pe 


tered- 
Tons (as judged by the Levinson scale) tend to be . 
In their attitudes a th 


won 

x bout their Parents: their mothers are held to oe ad- 

mirable qualities ; cettific” persons in the ee eee ety 
ted to the fies lligence, €ssential worth, 


‘ «rie sense: 
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fer the individual making it and involves no P of the sit 
mes absolute units, equal units, pure units, or anything 
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b) Yet the interviews provided evidence that 
persons had been far from reasonable: the rod ha 
tion and good sense. 
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the homes of these prejudiced 
d ruled rather than soft affec- 


These conclusions may well be correct, and, indeed, we esteem 


work so highly that we have no doubts at all 
that som thing of the above kind will be found for prejudiced 


' Operations: as the conclusions stand, they are such as apply 
rom the externa] standpoint, that is, as F renkel-Brunswik interprets 
the facts. Instead of the elaborate interviewing, then, we would 
design a singular experiment for the student to perform, in terms of 

“Sorts, from which to reach evidence of the above kind directly in 
factor terms, 
ae ee Proceed as follows. First, the idealization Possibilities 
6, and c in mind. Next, we would try to 


14. 
15. 


Six 
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She is 2 wonderful person. 
a quiet person. 


Father is calm, 
Father is sincere, well liked. 
People love him (father). 

terested in fads. 


Mother gets too in 
She (mother) gives too much advice. 


. She is possessive. 
_ I’m father’s favorite. 


. My parents 
_ Father and 


would do anything for me. 


Mother is a bit of a bore. 


Mother never seems quite to make a good showing 


. and so on. 


A structured sample would be composed from these (Tab| 
able 3), 


statements will cover this in balanced design, and, for 10 of 
TABLE 3 3 ae 
Independencies Levels 
(i) Father (ii) Mother 


I were (are) always doing things for each oth 
. Father is hot-tempered, aggressive, a sore trial. “y 


cue | (iii) Idealization (iv) Reality (v) Doubtful 
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Now we could proceed to our Q-studies. We might begin with, say, 
two students who score high for prejudice on the Levinson scale and 
two who score low. With respect to the parental sample, they could 
each provide Q-sortings under each of the following conditions of 
instruction: 

i) Give a description of your parents, as they are to you now. 

ii) What, do you think, do your parents themselves think they are like? 

ii) Describe the parents you would most like to have, ice., ideally. 

iv) What do you think Negro parents are like? 

v) What do you think Jewish parents are like? 


vi) Give a description of your parents as they used to seem to be to you when 
you were, say, twelve or fourteen years old. 
vii) At their worst, what were your parents like? 


vili) If you were married, what kind of parents would you want you and 
your wife (or husband) to be? 
ix) Imagine dreaming about your parents and describe the outcome. 
x) If your father had been much older than your mother (or much younger 
if he is, in fact, much older), it might have made a difference to them: 
describe what the situation might have been under such circumstances, 


».. and so on. 
We have said little or nothing throughout these chapters about the 
high degree of conscious effort required on the part of the experi- 
mental subjects for Q-throwings of the above kinds. It will be ob- 
Vious, it is hoped, that the truth or falsehood of these sortings is in 
no way at issue—it will not matter to us whether the subject “tells 
the truth,” “doesn’t cheat,” or the like. For whatever he does is 
open to our full factorial regard, and, indeed we need believe nothing 
but our interpretations of the factors that result or the effects that 
Prove to be Significant, and these could, of course, merely lead to the © 
Conclusion that X wasn whole 
Purpose is to offer 
eway, by Projection, rationalizatior 

rest; and that is why 
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factored separately, on = oye ne : : ce ; NE Variance 
factor analysis would be orientec a ee : ae proof 
tion of the F renkel-Brunswik hypot esis for each of the fou, Case 
‘1 the appropriate directions. We could confirm, In the sense - 
testing the singular propositions, that the prejud iced Students tes 
or were not, subject to idealization, and the unprejudiceq Ones 
or the reverse. 

With respect to the second of the samples concerning the var; 
ous sensibilities, each student would make the following Q-sorting 


or demo, i 


in terms of it: 

a) Give an account of yourself as you are now. 
b) Give an account of what you would like your best friend to be like. 

c) Give an account of your father in terms of these statements, 

d) Give an account of your mother in terms of the statements. 

e) How would you like your best girl (boy) to think of you? 

In this case, too, the variates could be extended for each subject 
to at least 10, so that a (10 X 10) correlation table would be avail: 
able for each. Or a (20 X 20) table could be put together for the 
above five variates for the four experimental subjects. Factor 
analysis would then be directed toward some proof that the two 
prejudiced and the two unprejudiced differ in factors, in the direction 
expected for them. That is, they would be compared in terms of 
factor patterns. 

It would take us into too much detail to describe an actual exper 
ment along the above lines—that must be for another occasion. It 
ene Spiel again, that we can penetrate into matters Wi 
ee ee as our subjects and that, indeed, their study we 
satan sts Oss averaging or the like for the sake sa “3 
ie eee is entirely unnecessary and essentially 
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ances that any observer could discern. Similarly, if children are ina 
playground, an account can be kept of each child, if need be, to note 
the frequency with which it is talking, sitting, quarreling, listening, 
fidgeting, and the like. A general discussion and theoretical develop- 
ment of this “external frame of reference” in relation to Q-technique 
was the subject of Bock’s work (28). 

Bock has elaborated upon the early formulations by suggesting 
that each child of a small primary group of M children can be ob- 
served, and a record kept at minute intervals, say, noting whether 
it is, or is not, engaged in conversation (that is, either talking or 
listening). The Q-sample is a series of successive minutes of observa- 
tion. The data for the M children are correlated (tetrachoric co- 
efficients) and factored. Along such lines it is possible to distinguish 
between subgroups of children within the primary group, since each 
factor will represent such children who are in conversation at much 
the same moments of time and, therefore, presumably are in inter- 
action. Thus factors would appear in this way which distinguish 
between the boys and girls of a primary group, if the girls stopped 
talking as a teacher entered the room, whereas the boys did not do 

sO. 

Theoretically there are many interesting matters in Bock’s 
formulations. Thus, if behavior correlations are at issue, the person 
who is most highly loaded with a particular factor, that is, who 
correlates more highly with all other members of his subgroup than 
does another single person, may have set the pattern of behavior 
and be the “real” leader of the subgroup. His behavior has probably 
been most imitated, and in this sense he led the subgroup: whether 
this empirical result agrees with other notions about the structure 
of the subgroup would be a matter for inquiry. The same logic will 
‘pply to applications of Q-technique to samples of statements con- 
cerning leadership. Again, the factor pattern in relation to a primary 
Sup could show how each member’s interaction is distributed 
ee it—into how many cliques he can enter, for example, since 
oie eet would represent a clique ar the like, Baer 
=n ee could represent “cleavage’ between cba: ae inc 
of th carly have their place in the same techniques ni pion’ 
«© bases for choosing helpmates, whether “psychotelic” or 


Sociotelic” (Jennings, 86), that is, based on feelings of liking or upon Hera 
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stimulating treatment is a further example oj 


the use of Q-technique, or of eae osteo a si Probe 
b (i), and we would be the last to deny importance to studies of th. 
kind, which, in related directions, Cattell has been foremost jp 
oes demographers and ecologists developments along these 
factorial lines could have an important yield, and it is certain that 
studies of the kind will multiply as the methods of variance design 
and factorial analysis gain wider recognition. Degan’s (58) study oj 
the legal decisions made by the Supreme Court of Justice and others 
that are under way are straws in the wind. With respect to social 
psychology, however, Dilthey would have thought that these } (i) 
applications of the correlation between persons ape too slavishly the 
natural sciences and that along these lines one can scarcely hope to 
reach into the bosom of inner experience. However, important in- 
formation can be gathered along such lines. 


OTHER REGIONS OF INVESTIGATION 
at et Q-methodology have been fostered in several 
(62 Sn, : satereat to social psychology, such as in role-playing 
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Studies on the effects of democratic and authoritarian forms of 
“atmosphere’’ or “climate” on children’s groups constitute another 
area of importance for social psychology. Along similar lines a 
number of researches have been pursued with nondirective prin- 
ciples. The studies are often undertaken from the so-called “phe- 
nomenological” standpoint: how the individual behaves in a 
group is regarded as an exercise in cognition—the psychologist tries 
to study the “cognitive structure” (Krech and Crutchfield, 100). 
The method used is that of questioning the participants and “ana- 
lyzing” their verbal reports, the analysis consisting of the personal 
selections of the experimenter or of counts of word frequencies and 
so on (74). The use of open-end, intensive interviews is highly regarded 

by Krech and Crutchfield (100), who state that no other technique 
seems even remotely to compare with it as a method for studying the 
cognitive structure of group participation, social beliefs, and the like. 

A thorough example of this kind is provided by the study of Smith, 

Bruner, and White (145) on the opinions and attitudes of 10 adults 

on things Russian: each adult was subjected to 30 hours of tests 

and interviews, including open-end and stress varieties. The tests 
included projectives, experimental social situations, and an informa- 
tion test on Russia as well as an opinion-poll questionnaire. Each 
subject also wrote a life-history. What we have said about Frenkel- 

Brunswik’s study above applies to this, too, for having drawn their 

conclusions (which no doubt are very sound) these authors could 

offer no confirmation of the latter within the immediate context of 
their study. The reader by now can see how this can be done: the 
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teachers and upward of 200 observational sessions. From they 
records he compiled a large number of statements concerning be 
havior in these situations, related to such matters as aggression, de 
pendency, sex, cliques, competitiveness, and the like. He had these 
statements categorized, before beginning any more detailed work, 
with respect to whether they denoted an accepting attitude or not 
on the part of the teacher or whether the meaning of the statement 
was doubtful or poorly worded, vague, or ambiguous in its meaning, 
in this way he could eliminate many statements and reserve for his 
future studies only those which seemed to be widely acceptable. 
(We are chary, in principle, of making such eliminations; it is often 
the statements about which there is no very settled consensus that 
Prove to be the most sensitive for experimental purposes.) We cannel 
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upon their respective attitudes toward each other, these being often 
of an unconscious nature. Blaisdell (27) made a factor study, 
the first of its kind, for a small structured group of friends. 
simple sociometric device, he was able to pick out for factor study 
a small subgroup of fraternity house members, five men, four of 
whom (A, B, C, D) had expressed great liking for the fifth (E). The 
sociometry, so to speak, is as indicated in F igure 1. As a basis for 
Q-descriptions, Blaisdell made use of a sample of statements put 


together originally by Fiedler and drawn, we believe, largely from 
Murray’s work on personality. 


perhaps 
Using a 


Fic. 1 


In terms of these statements, each of the five men was called upon 
to give the following descriptions: 

2) Describe yourself as you are usually. 

5) Describe your ideal. me 

©) Describe the friend you like best. sieht eS 

4) Describe the friend you like least, Beit aie 
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isa mixture of E’s ideal self, and the negative end again of factor II’, 

that is, a certain ambivalence is indicated. In the latter two cases 

we may suspect a considerable element of distortion in the regard 

that A and D have for E. This is shown as clearly for the typification 

columns of Table 4, for a, 8, and y. The men B, C, and D all “hit 

upon” factor I’, that is, type a, either positively or negatively for 
Factor J’ 
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CONCLUSION 


Studies of attitudes, beliefs, religious faith, nationalism, anq the 
like are clearly open to our regard along Q-lines from a Subjective 
standpoint. The study of small social groups is as obviously faci}. 
tated, whether from ‘“Gnternal” or from “external”’ standpoints 
There can be no boundaries between anthropology, social Dsy- 
chology, and subjectivity in the study of man’s social behavior 
Only the barest beginnings have been made in looking at the latter 
in operational terms, directed, as we would have it, by theoretical 
considerations. Our main concern has been to illustrate the possi- 
bilities, and a formal account of social psychology in relation to 
Q methodology must wait for a later occasion. 
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these methods differ from the forced distributions employed in 
Q-technique. Thurstone begins, as we do, with sets of statements. He 
has these judged according to principles subsumed under the law of 
comparative judgment (185). The data so provided give a basis for 
scaling the statements in terms of norma] probability distributions. 
Under certain conditions, statements can be chosen which differ by 
equal amounts from one another in the probability of their choice by 
judges; in short, a scale can be composed along which consecutive 
statements differ by equal discriminative intervals. Given m state- 
ments, they can be placed in rank order in terms of the law of 
comparative judgment. These procedures, however, are in no way 


comparable to those of Q-technique, for the following Teasons: first, 
“general implications” are involved as postulate in the use . 
scales, and not in Q-sortings; second, the 
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CHAPTER XI 


(- METHODOLOGY AND SELF-PSYCHOLOocy 
OBJECT 
HE self is everywhere implied in common-sense psycholo, 
But it is more likely, among psychologists, to be Suspecter 
for its ghostlike or spiritual qualities. Prior to moder 
positivistic psychology, it was r easonable enough tor egard the sel 
either as a rubric for the contents of a mind OF as an integratiye 
principle of some kind. Thus man’s emotions, desires, wishes, and 
intentions, such as belong to his so-called “inner experience,” wer 
believed to be given by immediate experience and were thought of 
as the content of a mind or a self. But if a feeling can be “given” as 
immediate experience, so might a substantive self itself be grasped— 
at least in principle; and even in contemporary times psychologists 
have reported that they have caught at least a fleeting glimpse (150) 
of such a self, given in immediate awareness. It will be apparent that 
our concern is to be with no such fruits of introspection, whether it 
be the naked self of awareness or the self as a mere rubric or inte: 
grated stock of all one’s immediate experiences. Instead, we propose 
to begin the study of self-psy chology from the mere standpoint of 
a 2 See ae about himself, what he believes he is like. Aveling 
ash ag oe é glimpse of the self of awareness, also saw, : 
hea a he has notions about himself, about sp : 
these antinis a » and about how he might act in the future : 
we propose to study as the essential subj¢ 
matter of self-psychology. We fin cone duce these t° 
operations along Pity € find that it is easy to reduce 
Av ie ene 
these Afri reference is helpful, before we ig with 
B.C), provided us oe Cicero, a very long time ago ( = 
ee distinguished betw. a text of concern to us in these 8 2 
human conduct—ther Cen five areas of interest to stude” 
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a) What you think of yourself. 

+) What others think of you. 

<) The part or role you play in life. 

d) A special selfhood is sometimes reached, of great distinction and dignity 


perhaps, that may characterize a person and lift him above the common 
mass of a, }, or c. 


e) There is the vast assemblage of personal qualities that constitute a man’s 
capabilities or potentialities, which, as Cicero put it, “fit a man for his work.” 


It will be obvious to the reader, by now, that e is the concern of 
R-methodology. We propose that a-d are as certainly the concern 
of Q. The early behaviorists rejected a—d as of no scientific interest, 
either because of the intrinsic subjectivity at issue or because of the 
gross unreliability of such notions; for who, it was argued, could 
possibly believe what a person cares to say about himself? Nowa- 
days, of course, we do not necessarily believe him; we have learned to 
look behind what he says and to see consistencies where none were 
apparent before. This is what is dealt with, essentially, by the 
projective test techniques (118). We have a similar contribution to 
offer, namely, to the effect that a person’s self-notions can be studied 
in operational terms, to see what consistencies underlie them, if any. 
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individual behavior cannot be sheen to eee e 
(R-methodology) principles, neither can p S be made aboy 
particular self-referent statements. The person, however, Carries 
about with him, so to speak, some “conceptual roles” (Snygg and 
Combs) which are stable characteristics and about which predictions 
of behavior are possible. Thus the student may conceive of himself 
as scholarly or as having a flair for the fair sex; and each of us may 
have several such roles that we play in appropriate behavioral set- 
tings. The concept is analogous to that of sentiments, as developed 
by McDougall (113). Clearly, these are acquired. Once learned, they 
persist, often out of all keeping with the immediate needs of a situa- 
tion. They influence behavior. Thus the individual -cannot behave 
entirely independently of the way he thinks of himself—if he thinks 
of himself as gentle, he will behave like a lamb. These various roles 
are not acquired with equal ease: the soldier cannot be frankly a 
eas: but may readily develop the role of a buddy. It is argued that 
ea between self-notions, or the roles subsuming them, 40 
ee ne ee are suppressed. The self-psychologists 
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therapy is likely to be preoccupied with himself in this conceptual 
sense. His is an unhappy, bewildered self-concept. Psychotherapy, 
therefore, becomes a matter of changing the person’s self-concept, so 
as to bring about readjustments in his behavior because of a re- 
organized self-concept. It is certain that some people seek to under- 
stand themselves, having an “‘urge to grow.” It is true, too, that 
vanity, pride, and self-importance may be all-intrusive in conduct. 
The preacher in Thomas Hardy’s Im Church, it may be recalled, 
glides into the vestry after his service, and thinks he is alone there: 
but the door swings softly open, 


And a pupil of his in the Bible class, 

Who adores him as one without gloss or guile 
Sees her idol stand with a satisfied smile 

And re-enact at the vestry-glass 

Each pulpit gesture in deft dumb-show 

That had moved the congregation so. 


It is not difficult to believe that such a man’s self-concept was his 
guiding force, holding the reins of all his conduct. But history and 
everyday life alike provide instances of the opposite order of things, 
of utter selflessness, for men and women who seem to lose all sense of 
self in the pursuit of fortune, duty, or devotion. 

The self-psychologists are to be congratulated, however, upon 
reviving an interest in the self. They have objected, too, to the 
excessive scientific claims made for normative methods in psy- 
chology, which we call R in these chapters. The traditional way of 
dealing with behavior, they aver, is to ignore all but what happens 
“on the average.” More fundamentally, long before them, James 
Ward (197) had maintained that the measurement of man’s attri- 
butes, the assemblage of his capabilities, was “psychology without a 
Subject” or “more exactly a psychology which ignores the subject 
et 't everywhere implies.” His criticisms of the so-called “objec- 
as ’ approach were trenchant at a time when none would believe 

'm. Naturally, we, too, find the normative methods of individual 
Psychology unsound. But that is not to say that we can dispense 


with Statistical methods; on the contrary, they are clearly essential 
In their proper place. 
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phenomenology. For on that can conceivably 4 
al is a specific and particular instant of perce; ™ 
These conceptual roles, however, and 12 * ws are ess enti 

behavior, grasped by the psychologist, or a theory a 1 
cee . hologist’s theory. It presumes the ipnte;p. 
behavior—the psychologis ® Internal 
framework. But it remains external to the person. Thus it IS essen. 
tially a matter of a (ili) of our Repecaentative probes (p. 96 at 
most, with some leaning toward @ (i) as well. Yet the theory is such 
that it can be dealt with, instead, by way of probe a (ii), and this 
we are to propose, is the valid domain of self-psychology. 

The point is not a fine scruple, nor does it merely refer to our 
rejection of phenomenology or of experience as such. Methodologi- 
cally, the self-psychologists have classified behavior, as into con- 
ceptual roles. They thereupon seek to theorize about these col- 
lectivistic matters, as though they existed as such concretely. The 
same is true of the self-concept. They pursue the formula of first 
asserting some postulates (Snygg and Combs, 147; Rogers, 129), and 
then argue from this in a deductive manner, to derive consequences 
which can be put to test in the hypothetico-deductive fashion. Thus 
one may deduce that a client will utter more personal pronouns early 
=. Bile er than toward its completion (Grummon, 74). One 
frequently the — Sahinsapeal ip suitable protocols, to see so 
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(129), Sarbin (137), and others. (Where, indeed, these postulates 
are not phenomenological and therefore spurious they have the 
status, in our methodology, of abductions,? or of general hypothe- 
ses, rather than of specific postulates of a scientific system.) 


THE EMPIRICAL STUDY OF SELF-NOTIONS 


(We make a beginning in this operational definition of a person’s 
subjectivity by attending to his self-referent statements and self- 
notions. These are statements a person makes about himself, with 
reference to his personality and interaction with others, as ina diary, 
journal, or autobiography or in the course of talks, interviews, and 
the like. All have reference to himself as a self in action, reflection, 
retrospection, or the like, as more or less conscious matters; or they 
are statements he makes about others which might be projections of 
such self-notions and are therefore to be regarded as non-conscious 
notions] The latter can be gathered from TAT tests, where the search 
is for functional projections. Clearly, such self-notions, whether they 
are statements made with full awareness of self or statements made 
when the subject is not being “self-conscious” or made in retrospec- 
tion or during free association, or in the course of responding to a 
TAT situation, have reference to the person in his behavioral miliew. 
A college student is likely to make reference, in these self- tions, to is 
his home situation, his academic life, his i in with 
special stresses, hopes, aspirations, 
statements are ee eae uniqu 
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has = FORE The following are typical statements rr 

aS . mind, taken from Edelson and Jones (62): 
1. J am usually a composed person. 

2 etimes I feel lost and abandoned. . 

3. I care about influencing others so that they’ll do what I want them to do 

4. When I get 2 woman in my arms, I get the idea “This woman is mine, 
all mine. You’ve conquered this woman. You’ve done well.” 

I believe that in the long run one must submit to fate. . 

"I believe that religion is a crutch to man. It gives him something to depend 
upon. A man who acquires a deep belief in himself discards religion. 

. Some of the things I do aren’t exactly ethical. 

. I don’t like to be alone with myself. I’d go mad living by myself all the time. 

. Power is a great feeling. I glory in it! 

. The main thing in my life is a lust for good things. I like nice clothes; | 
like beautiful women. I like good food. I like luxury. Practical luxuries, 
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It is clear that the subject’s behavior is spread out as well in pano- 
ramic fashion for our psychological regard, when several hundreds of 
these statements are placed before us. 

Our purpose is not to study these self-notions as such but to use 
ee Taw eal for the development of a self-psychology. 
ee 2 tS ie verbal report” in the widest sense, with 
= Sas . se Pe Sets free associations, fantasy, and the 
sources of ps eS ] = pelavior of a self-referent kind. That rich 
feeat kos ox are involved, such as psychoanalysis has 
is as complex af : - ae all but the most prejudiced to see. But 
Psychologists it zi subjective, and physiological and “objective 
collector going ares it, if at all, with the suspicion of a ta 

two meanings for us: in ae nae weird hn eae 4 wat 
rk ae “unscientific,” one it is contrasted with “object! 
ae fact that we 
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atitude be adopted by the subject; and all psychoanalysis and 
iil psychology is testimony to the rich results of its explora- 
has There are similar gold mines to be exploited, we suspect, when 
other attitudes are adopted and when techniques other than free 
association are employed for their study. Moreover, to this day the 
nsychoanalytic doctrine has remained exploratory only. It has 
drawn attention, fundamentally, to many interesting classes of 
behavior, subsumed under such terms as “projection,” “repression,” 
and the like, but it has given rise to no experimental methodology 
particular to its own needs. None of its complicated “interpreta- 
tions” is ever given an empirical proof, of the kind that scientists 
look for and expect. It is true that some psychologists, notably 
Sears (141), have tried to test the doctrine, but they proceed from 
the false premise that the doctrine can be tested with respect to 
“general implications,”’ in terms of individual differences. What is 
required, instead, is an experimental procedure for the singular and 
concrete individual behaviors, and along Q-technique lines we can 
achieve this. We now know, therefore, how Freud could have put 
any of his hypotheses to test for each or any of his patients, and, by 
the same token, we can now experiment objectively with subjectivity 
of the self-referent kind, in general. 


AN EXAMPLE FROM PSYCHOANALYSIS 


It is impossible to provide the prototype of all experimental work 
Nate: open to us in this way. A beginning can be made, however, by 
taking an example from psychoanalysis, from Freud himself, for his 
arly patient, Dora, whose abortive analysis is described in his 

“mous “Fragment of an Analysis of a Casé of Hysteria’’ (71). It is 
: ? imple matter to represent Freud’s hypotheses about this case in a 
ies balanced block design. ve 

By Pies had surveyed and explored Dora’s free associations (and, 
for oubt, many self-reflections and periods of rumination besides) 

“© months. The retrospective “report” covered Dora’s later 
Often Ce? and the crucial behavior at issue was summed up, as 
Whole See by two of Dora’s dreams. From the analysis as a 
how tua drew certain conclusions, and it is our object to show 
Petformed 1 have been empirically tested, in terms of operations 

Dora herself, from her own self-notions. — 
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ge Fis, a stupid mother, and Herr and Fray cee 
ven K solaced each other, and Dora and Herr K aoe he : 
aia ‘n similar affections. F reud uses the analysis a wee 
dreams to represent his hypothesis about her in hife ' 
had a lifelong history of hysteria (a neurotic repudiation of sexya). § 
ty). But the particular breakdown and distress under analysis were 
instigated by overtures to Dora by Herr K, from which she revolteq § 
The conflict situation, from which the dreams emerged, was a 


epitome of her recent history. On the one side there was a desire ty 
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TABLE 1 
BALANCED DESIGN FOR THE CASE OF DORA 


Independencies Levels No. D.F. 
A, persons... .| (a) Father (b) Herr K (c) FrauK | 3 2 
B, conflict... .\ (d) Yielding (e) Respectability 
(f) Neurotic response (g) Revengeandhos-| 4 3 
tility 


yield to Herr K, but opposed to it were her sublimatory feelings of 
meapectauility , her good sense, as well as the neurotic repudiation of 
Sexuality; interwoven hostility, occasioned by a maid’s disclosu 
: = K’s promiscuity, was also involved, as well as wounded pride 
RES . De aes a deep motive for revenge, which So 

hadaanect (according to psychoanalytical observations) !” 
then, is the ie ources attending Dora’s relations with Frau K. 
We ees psychoanalytical kettle of fish. eile 

cerned with the ; = argument by two main effects, one, as 
Frau K, in © tmleractional persons at issue (her father, He ie 
’ Particular) , and the other, B, the conflict situation 
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his hypothesis about the case. Needless to say, psychoanalysis is full 
of such hypotheses, arguments, and conclusions about cases, and it 
is always possible to represent them in such balanced designs. 

The trouble in the past has been to put such conclusions or “in- 
terpretations”’ to independent empirical test for their proof or dis- 
proof. There are, in fact, many ways of achieving this, bearing in 
mind the need to make the case at issue the center of operations, If 
Dora, for example, could have been got to respond to a suitable set 
of thematic apperception pictures (118), some evidence of Freud’s 
hypothesis about her might have been reached independently. How- 
ever, TAT protocols, like dreams, have to be “Gnterpreted” by the 
psychologist, so that the definitive operations are not the subject’s, 
but the psychologist’s. We achieve the required subjective operations 
along Q-technique lines. 

The complete experimental procedure we have to consider in- 
volves, besides the balanced design, (i) a Q-sample derived from it; 
(ii) the assertion of propositions in relation to the experimental sub- 
ject and the theory or hypothesis at issue; (iii) operations by the 
subject, directed toward providing the necessary evidence for ii; 
and, finally, (iv) dependent forms of analysis of the data so provided. 
In principle, any number of Q-samples can be composed for any one 
design, and there can be innumerable propositions for any subject, 
and likewise many operations under different conditions of instruc- 
tion and experiment. bie renee SE BAG oo 
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are of the following kind: 
i) Things are insecure, false; I see them in the light that suits b 
© best, 


ii) I can be ill from longing. 
iii) I can think only of father. 
iv) I can be well from joy. 
v) Physicians I spurn. 
vi) Inwardly I am defiant. 
vii) I tingle with resentment at being overlooked. 
viii) My position is one of humiliating dependency. 
ix) I have a tragic mouth. 
x) I mean to please myself. 
... and so on. 
Now, 1 ? 
nee a sass of he kind pti 
: } ouched upon her conflictual situat; 
in however tortuous a manner. And ee pepe, 
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rough-and-ready ee io Freud was concerned to explain. For 
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Presented in a balanced block design of Table !. 
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THE PROBLEM 


The sample becomes a sort of Proving ground of the theory at 
issue in the balanced design. The assumption is that the case can be 
got to perform or operate with these statements, as in Q-sorts, in 
such a way as to provide evidence of her own dynamic processes, 
and these will be such as Freud hypothesized for her case. The 
“general theoretic” proposition is to the effect that Dora’s problem 
concerns hysterical, homosexual, sublimatory, and hostile mecha- 
nisms in special relationships. Evidence is required about these from 
Dora herself. 

There could be innumerable singular propositions, however, for 
Freud’s “general theoretic” one. The art of experimenting is to de- 
vise the testable singular propositions. One solution is to ask the 
subject to offer self-descriptions under different conditions of in- 
struction, in such a way as to cause her to “give herself away”’ or to 
relive some of her stresses as projections, rationalizations, defense 
mechanisms, fixations, and all else of the kind. The questions would 

be of the following type: What does she [Dora] believe Herr K 
thinks of her now? And what does she think Frau K believes of her? 

What does she believe her father thinks she is like? What would she 

Prefer to be like, ideally? What does she think Freud believes she is 

like? What, did she think, was Herr K’s opinion about her when she 

was sixteen? Dora could have provided evidence in this way, to 

“upport Freud’s hypothesis about her. For some conditions of in- 

“truction we could assert that levels d and e of Table 1 will be sig- 

nificantly greater than fand g. For others the situation would be the 

other way round. Most of these facts can be predicted with success; 
their testing is a matter of variance analysis in the customary 

Fisherian way of small-sample doctrine. =<) = 9 

But we can go further. The dependenc 

“*ttays could give rise to : 
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Possibilities of this kind are of considerable Practica] 
It means that there can be alternative, but equally acce 
tions for the centroid analysis. 

Moreover, there are still other, more abstract Possibilities Open: 
us. Higher-order explanations of dynamic matters may be tin 
We might find that factors k;, k2, k3,... , for Dora, for example o> 
in such a relationship that a change in one can allow us to predic 
what must happen to others, and so on. All such analytical pass. 
bilities are open to us. The correlation of Dora’s self-arrays (Q-sort 
and their factor analysis are perhaps the most interesting matter 
methodologically, that we touch upon, for they may reach beyon¢ 
the confines of the independencies postulated at the outset. 

We shall proceed to a concrete study of the kind under cov. 
sideration for Dora. Meanwhile, it is important, methodologically 
to notice that much more can be involved in a structured sampk 
than the structure itself would suggest. The operations of a pers, 
such as Dora, can give rise to innumerable nuances and facets 


behavior; it is the virtue of a good theory to show one whai to loo 
for under various conditions. 
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analyze a patient and to theorize about her or him alone nevct 
analytic OF self-theoretical lines. But it is nossible ta ilk strate th 
technique outlined for Dora’s case. 
rth an aeactant ( * Ny a1} 

With an assistant (Mr. J.C. N unnaliy) we put together a sample 
rs Pe a ctata 2 ad lacr 4 : | = 
of 60 self-referent statements made by an experimental subject 

1 “ are ene all ¢6 > ih + rae 1H: : 
whom we shall call ‘“Rogerg.”’ The sample was unstructured and was 


of the following nature: 

1. I sometimes feel as though I should run out of the room I am in, 
or burst into tears. 

2. I am strongly critical and skeptical, but I keep these feeling 


stom 
3, Although it is usually not apparent to others, I am really quite hypocritical, 
in many ways. 


The young man, aged twenty-one years, had been mentally a little 
sick, as statement 1 suggests. We had interviewed him, had his 
confidence, and knew a great deal about his difficulties over the 
previous several years. At intervals of about a week apart Rogerg 
gave a self-description under specific conditions of instruction, 
which were such, it was thought, as might impinge upon crucial 
Situations in his present and past sickness. In all he gave fifteen 
such self-descriptions, according to the scheme in Table 2. 

All fifteen appraisals were made by Rogerg himself, all from his 
personal frame of references—all are his own conceptions. The vari- 
ates were introduced to cover significant phases or impacts in 
Rogerg’s life. Great difficulties in adjustment had been manifest in 
the period from nine to sixteen years; during this time and earlier, 
his mother had encouraged him to be an artist, and this was still a 
‘ource of conflict. He was involved in discussions of a general kind 
mith Dr. Stephenson (variate No. 14), in whom he placed con- 
‘iderable trust. He had always had many dealings with his neigh- 
ries uncle and aunt (No. 13), with whom he had recently gone to 

Each variate has some purpose or point of this order. 
fifteen variates were correlated and factored (centroid), with 
ty arn shown in Table 3. Three factors are adequate for the data — 
» UNrotated and orthogonal, as I, II, and II. | 
occu, neXt Totate the factors in any dependent manner that may = 
* Consider, first, a rotation which provides the loadings given 
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TABLE 2 
i 
State- Designation Variate 
ment No. 
Rogerg describes himself as he judges himself to be at 
1 and 2..| Self (July, October) this time (July, and again in October). hs 
3 Ideal self A self-description of what he would like to he, or to 


have been, zdeally. : 
Self (9-16 years) His self, as he now remembers it, when he Was be- 
tween nine and sixteen years of age. 

(He was very unhappy at school, and there were rea- 
sons to suppose that this period was especially sig. 
nificant in his life-history.) 

ee Te Self (16-18 years) His self, as he now remembers it, when he was be- 
tween sixteen and eighteen years of age. 

(Again important, almost traumatic, events occurred 
at about eighteen years of age.) 


G5 tee Should self His self as he thinks it should be now, having regard 
; to everything. ‘ 
ERS: Becoming self His self as he thinks it is gradually becoming, i.c., its 
2 direction now. 
eae Friends self How he believes his friends regard him. 
ones conducted himself in a Bohemian fashion 
with certain friends, on occasion. ) 
Dns even Mother saw ie is as he believed, his mother thought of him, 
10.. _ that is, her conception of him as he was. : 
--..| Father saw "| Similarly with respect to father—this is the kind of 


Person Rogerg believed his father thought he was. 
te aad aeatcely say that the father-mother situa- 
speees 1on had been parti ly tense. 
Mother wanted This ts the ce as icularly tense.) 
mother wanted him to be—not as he was, but her 


_ideal for him 


at Father wanted 
it Rete Relative role lieved his father wanted him to be like. 


this is how he to these relatives—as*™ 

$4 So Stephenson self of course, from his aclfceferene point of vew. 
We had interviewed Rogerg on many occasions Re- 

were regarded as a kind of mentor, 2 helprougnt 
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dificult to convey to the reader the appositeness of the factor-array 
‘1 this broad genetic respect. Rogerg is, and usually has been, quiet, 
mouselike in timidity, pacifistic. To hate or even resent is and has 
been always beyond him over these years. But he is aware, apparent- 
ly, of crudities, insults, false ideals, and pettinesses around him; as a 
result he is critical and skeptical, but not overtly. There is a harsh 


TABLE 5 


FACTOR I”: LISTS OF THE BEGINNING AND END 
OF THE FACTOR-ARRAY FOR I” 


HicHEsT In I’’ Lowest In I”’ 


Score Statement Score Statement 


10 | Lhave great faith in many of my 0 | Ican really hate strongly at times. 
0 


own ideas. I easily become resentful of others. 
10 | Iam seldom worried about things I greatly dislike being taken ad- 
in general. Easy going. vantage of. 

9 | I am often strongly critical and 1 | I am indifferent to social injustice 
skeptical, but I keep these feel- such as racial discrimination. 
ings to myself. 1 | Imakeaconscious effort to conform 

9 | Iseldom overtly react against the to adult standards. 
tastes of others even if they ap- 1 | My feelings are easily hurt by the 
pear crude to me. slightest remarks of others. 


9 | I think of myself as being com- ; - 
pliant aiid: oldie aden to 2 | Iam little interested in what is go- 
do whatever I am asked to do. ing on in the world, such as social 

welfare and the war situation. 

8 | I enjoy working in co-operative I feel pleasantly exhilarated when 
efforts. all eyes are on me. 


i) 


8 | Lignore insults ttack || 2 | I often become entirely absorbed in 
Sons ee thinking about myself. ; 

8 | Loften feel that the people around Iam egesrh ca aloof, but respond to 
polite edaeQanee = 5) oe 


me are acting according to false 
id 14 4 


8 | I am indifferent to i 
petty things. 
Many are not worth | 
bothering about. 
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HIGHEST In II’ 


Statement 


My ideas are usually sound and 
sensible. I don’t let my whims 
and fantasies enter into my 
practical decisions. 

I am deliberate in most of my ac- 
tions and cautious in making 
decisions. 


I rarely become very excited or 

thrilled. 

I like going to school. Af ter a vaca- 

tion I realize that school can be 
quite pleasant. 

€n working at something, I 


don’t rest until a satisfactory re- 
sult is obtained. 


I try to be self-controlled. When I 
am bored or annoyed, I try not 
to show it. 
make a conscious effort to con- 
orm to adult standar Ss, 


Seen and be heard. It 
sakes me feel good to know that 
am impressing others. 


is an ac 


Lowest my IJ’ 


Score Statement 


0 Enjoying the Present is more i 


portant to me than Working for 
things in the future. 
O | Iam careless in my personal habits 

and take poor care of posses- 
sions. 


1 | When at a boring party I might 
become drunk to escape the 
monotony. 

1 | I guess I would be called soft- 
hearted. Tears come to my eyes 
rather easily, ‘ 

1 | I have often thought of myself as 
being neglected and unloved. 


2 | I am more concerned about large 
social issues eth every 
day personal problems. _ 

7 ae aR SP teeour entirely absorbed 
in thinking about mysel. 

2 | I think of myself as od ve 
pliant and obliging—rea y 
whatever I am asked to 0. 


; imes 
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least one ol Rogerg S problems, and he may, or may not, be aware 


of the connection between his mother’s wishes for him and their 
rejection before his permissive and sympathetic friends. 

Factor III’ has to do with Rogerg’s expressed ideal, his ideal self. 
And, knowing him, it could scarcely express his conscious desires in 


TABLE 7 


FACTOR III’: LISTs OF THE BEGINNING AND END OF 
THE FACTOR-ARRAY FOR III’ 


HIGHEST IN III’ Lowest mw III’ 
Score | Statement Score Statement 
a ad nS 
10 | I make a conscious effort to con- QO | I have great faith in many of my 
| _ form to adult standards. own ideas. 
10 | I feel pleasantly exhilarated when 0 | I often feel that people around me 
all eyes are on me. are acting according to false 
ideals. 
9 | Tlike going to school. After a vaca- 
tion, I realize that school can be 1 I have fallen into the habit of be- 
quite pleasant. coming indifferent to what goes 
9 | lam indifferent to social injustice, on about me. 
such as racial discrimination. 1 I often forget what I am doing and 
9 | I could always play freely with lose myself gazing at the trees 
other children. and the sky. 
1 I would like older people to be 
8 | Thad rather participate in games more idealistic. I hate to seethem 
= Conversation than watch engage in unbecoming pettiness. 
others. 
8 | TI like to be seen and heard. It 2 | Isometimes feel as though I should 
makes me feel good to know that run out of the room I am in, 
8 Iam impressing others. scream, or burst into tears. 
can really hate strongly at times. 2 | I am often strongly critical and 
skeptical, but I keep these feel- 
ings to myself. 


2 | I am indifferent to petty things. 
Many things are not worth 


bothering about. 


ee respect in a better way or be a better contrast for the condition 
Presented by factor I”. It expresses a desire for freedom, a wish for 
ulthood, for self-display which is enjoyed, and for freedom to play 
oy (which has never been possible for him). Freedom to hate, 
deflation © There is disillusionment, too, as witnessed by the utter 
Others qa the “faith in his own ideas” and in the “false ideals”’ of 
“Yen social discrimination and concern about social injustices 
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to be free from their oppressive connections. 
onsucch, then, is the good sense made by these factors, 5, Totateg 
oa Ss that the R-technique factorist . cs alarmed by our me 
terpretations”; he can always try a case for himself. Meanwi 
believe that matters are very considerably as we have int 
them and that they are there to be seen and heard, as Brass ig Steen 
and the song of a thrush lovely to Rept , Factor I” indicates g Teac. 
tion-formation in some way. Factor IT’ is one of Rogerg’s Problems 
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TABLE 8 
ROTATED FACTORS 


IL" Iii? 

1 Self (July) 1 50 04 74 
2 Self (October) 2 59 —03 64 
3 Ideal 3 —58 37 19 
4 Self (9-16) 4 76 —03 19 
5 Self (16-18) 5 74 —08 47 
6 Should self 6 —10 05 73 
7 Becoming 7 61 —05 37 
8 Friends self 8 —25 —§2 22 
9 Mother saw self i) 80 —03 00 
10 Father saw self 10 02 —15 25 
11 Mother wanted 11 —40 61 —01 
12 Father wanted 12 —21 36 42 


13 Relatives wanted 13 17 
14 Stephenson saw 
‘AS Art self, eS 


aaa: di 


ee es 


“oy 
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cence. It is interesting that Dr. Stephenson is supposed to conceive 
of him in this way too—another mother-figure (variates Nos. 4,5, 
9, 14, and 15 carry the high loadings). The factor is opposed to his 
ideal (loading —0.58) and “mother wanted’? (loading —0.40). His 
history indeed shows that his art career was his mother’s choice 
rather than Rogerg’s own. The factor, therefore, strongly suggests 


TABLE 9 
FACTOR I?: LISTS OF THE BEGINNING AND END OF THE FACTOR-ARRAY I@ 
S00 Se ees 


HIGHEST In [4 Lowest in I2 


Score Statement Score Statement 


10 | I have great faith in many of my QO | I make a conscious effort to con- 


own ideas. form to adult standards. 

10 | I often feel that the people around O | Iam indifferent to social injustice, 
me are acting according to false such as racial discrimination. 
ideals. 

— : 1 | I like going to school. After a va- 
9 | I am indifferent to petty things. : : 
Many anes are not worth both- riers ane sat school can 
ering about. : one 
9 | Ihave fallen into the habit of be- 1 |! pny ee ee batt oa 
coming indifferent to what goes yoace y ~ 8 
on about me. hee 


Pes 1 | My feelings are easily hurt by the 
9 | I am often strongly critical and Re: tay ae eo: 
skeptical, but I keep these feel- slighting remarks of others. 
ings to myself. 
I would like older people to be more || _ 
idealistic. I hate to see them en- ||_ 
tiness. — 


eyes 
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se tors 1* and 
Instead of 1n 


terpreting fac | 
for the two sets of Tole 


compare results Tn alae 
remains the same, but 
TLE. | 2a 
[2 and ny ways I* and I” are still alike. The same statement. 
many The s ‘aa 
In ) the two extremes of the respective fa;+,. 


the main part, appeat in 
TABLE 10 


FACTOR III?: LISTS OF THE BEGINNING AND END OF FACTOR-ARRay [I Je 


ST ry ITI? 
Hicuest 1 III* Lowest m III 


| 


Score Statement || Score Statement 
a Ee a ee a a. 
10 | I have great faith in many of my 0 | Ican really hate strongly at times 
own ideas. 0 | Iam indifferent to social injustice 
10 | I enjoy working in co-operative | such as racial discrimination 
efforts. 
1 | Leasily become resentful of others 
9 | Iseldom overtly react against the I greatly dislike being taken a¢- 
tastes of others, even if they ap- vantage of. 
pear crude to me. 1 I make a conscious effort to con- 
9 | Iam seldom worried about things form to adult standards. 
in general. I guess you would say 1 I am little interested in what is 
that I am easygoing. going on in the world, such as 
9 | I am often strongly critical and social welfare and the war situa- 
skeptical, but I keep these feel- tion. 
ings to myself. . 
4 2 My feelings are easily hurt by the 
8 | I think of myself as being com- Jighting remarks of others. 
pliant and obliging—ready to do 2 | I feel pleasantly exhilarated when 
8 Pt eat Tam asked to do. all eyes are on me. 
pa a = r usually not apparent || 2 | I am usually aloof but respond to 
criti ae am really quite hypo- polite addresses. 
8 cal in many ways. 


I seldom think of people in terms of 
male and female. If I am inter- 
ested in someone, it doesn’t mat- 

aety ae it’s a man or woman 

re insults r; : 
ae ather than attack 


eee OR ee 
arrays. But there are me 


loadings on Ro also notable differences. Factor I* has ne?" 


Should self se cee eal (No. 3), whereas I’’ had zero. Roget 
r : : 
aunt is very di a Se ) but not bh and the role around his uncle’ it 


tly indicated—j in Ie and not in} 
ies Bp ine: | it appears in I* and? 
Se abel 's distinctly Rogerg’s Siilscrent self in retros? il 
indeed tag ooh PPY at his school then, and we know that he 
eee). a. Tun out of classes, creaming and is fans I dealized love ha 
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a place at that time, and he was often lost in daydreams. He could 
not play with others and seemed utterly incapable of any adult role, 
or contemplation of it. We know that he reacted with considerable 
‘ntellectualization to these adolescent stresses, and this is well 
brought out by the very first statement in I*—“‘great faith in his 
own ideas.” So intellectualized was he, indeed, that he was given a 
scholarship to the University of Chicago at eighteen years of age. 
The emphasis in I’’, on the other hand, is toward a more easygoing 
attitude, which leaves him aware of crudities, pettinesses, and the 
like, but about which he can only be inactive, except for the fantasy 
about “co-operativeness,”’ i.e., in Israel. Factor I’’ was a mixture, 
indeed, of his adolescent and present self, and I* is more purely his 
adolescent self. 

The differences are also marked for III’ and III¢. Factor III’ 


_ represented Rogerg’s zdeal, whereas III* is centered instead upon 


how he thinks he should be. Remember that III’ expressed a desire 
for freedom, a yearning. Here it corresponds, instead, to Rogerg’s 
reaction to an unsympathetic world—to co-operate (in fantasy) in 
an idealized society, to live by ideas, to be pacifistic, and yet to 


"realize that it is all hypocritical and a facade. Reaction-formation 


and intellectualization are again evident—picked up se I’’. It is 


indeed his present self in excelsis, as shown by the loadings ea 2,6, 


and 13. 
Thus the first rotation brought his ideal ba ora 
self (I’”) which was partly present self and partly ac 
second separates the ep aBaac os the #¢ ideal self 
Meanwhile, the snotaeeee r remain 
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jagically and psychological y. eid, Hee ef coun 
of much else and many studies 0 : * : ere indeed we 
age-long search for the self- scientific ally studied, ; 

The personality theorist is now at liberty to ask his question, I 
he believes in the unity of the self, he will no doubt EXPLESS Concer, 
at our subdivisions into orthogonal parts. If he likes securit y, he wil 
be alarmed at our twisting axes. Mere verbal stereotypes, we believe 
are all that there is to fear. The facts are as we find them, No doubt 
in the present example, Rogerg maintains a certain unity by way of 
reaction-formation and intellectualization—he comes to terms with 
life in this manner. But his personality is really split wide open, He 
has at least three selves, it seems, all relatively inflexible. These ar 
some ways in which he confronts his milieu. But he also knows what 
he might achieve, or so it seems; and if he could come to grips with: 
self which has the properties of his “ideal self,” which would be 
flexible enough to incorporate all his current experiences realistically, 
a kind of harmony might indeed replace the present disunity. The 
selves with which he confronts the world at present obviously in- 
trude into his behavior. There should be one, instead, perhaps, which 
is based upon it, as free transaction. 
lovers, we must leave these matters for the present to othe" 


n outbursts are admirably counterpoised! But j, ; 
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In general, we should say, perhaps, that we might hope to com- 
pile a rather different set of self-notion statements from time to time 
- we pursue the study of a single case such as Rogerg. Under psycho- 
analysis, for example, notions will arise that would never do so 
normally. In such an event the new “‘sample” could be devised, and 
the process of analyzing it begun all over again—the time spent is 
not exorbitant, having regard to the fact that a single case is being 

studied. 

DISCUSSION 


The factors arrived at in the above studies represent, we have 
supposed, some more or less usual ways in which a person operates, 
whether he is aware of it or not. They are comparable to those dis- 
cussed by Cicero, as noted at a, page 243, above, and, indeed, are 
merely an operationally defined elaboration of the common-sense 
view that a person behaves in such a way, or has done so in the past, 
and may do so again. Our factors, however, are orthogonal affairs, 
and the critics will wonder whether life can be quite as geometrical 
as all that. We would again give the reminder, however, that factors 
such as those discussed for Rogerg are likely to be in dynamic rela- 
tion to one another—a matter that can be put to proof. If one factor 
alters, owing to therapy or to other causes, then it is likely that 
others will be modified pari passu. Some there may be which ar rede 


vary with the interactional setting. Indeed, it 
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se ene we refrain from making brief reference to Rte). 
ai Our critics 2s eine? ing a3 a long time that ther 
nothing really new in Q-technique. This can be only coe . 
have never really read our early papers or did not take them Serious 
ly enough. It is plain for all to see that R-technique Could never eyes, 
begin to study a single case and that not a single postulation Occurs 
anywhere in the above study about individual differences, The R. 
factorist, indeed, would set about some of the matters we haye hy; 
under discussion in quite a different way and could never reach th; 
selves we have brought to operational terms. They might seek t 
study intellectualization in general, or degree of mother-identifica. 
tion, or idealization, all as general principles, quantifiable in terms 
of univariate instruments and individual differences. No doubt some 
useful information might result along such lines, on a par with the 
kind of information that tells us how many men are bald, how 
many women smoke, and what the density of illiteracy is in South 
America. We should also refer to a detail in relation to the R-)- 
proach to personality: our Rogerg would be rated very low by any 
one for the activity factor of Studman and Thurstone (191). But w¢ 
PEAS eae might be merely a reflection of the way vt 
S unsympathetic milieu (factor I’’ or III*): he 


to retreat from it by being inactive. An alternative is that Ros 
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It seems clear that self-psychology can have a powerful ally in 
Qmethodology. But this could lead to a mad scramble of fact- 
finding, undirected by any important theoretical considerations; 
and, clearly, what is essential at the present stage of work on the self 
is a good theory about the matter. B y this we mean one that gives 
rise to pregnant propositions, that is, to interesting discoveries about 
subjectivity, 

History scarcely provides such a theory. William James proposed 
his theory of the Pure Ego, hierarchically organized: the person is 
first aware of his physical body self, his social self is superimposed 
upon this, and still later his spiritual self develops, giving unity to 
life’s purposes; ultimately a pure ego is grasped. This, it seems to us, 
is clearly a construction with empty boxes. An R-factor analyst, 
such as Burt (41), might recommend to us a “four-factor theory of 
the self.” It is usual to distinguish four types of factors—general, 
common, specific, and error; therefore, it might be a zued, selves 
discovered along Q-technique lines could be of four kinds, c 
tesponding tors. We might 
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conditions w then, may be considered as capable of Many se] 
= “ os. he an be aware of, but many of which he ca 
are, oy All are attainable, however, in the sense that what 
oneal just overlooked or what was reacted to becaus 
inhibitory influences can be brought to light. Thus, In additio 
the self-descriptions provided by cases such as Dora, their Factors are 
sometimes, in effect, self-descriptions that they could have given, in 
addition to those that they were called upon to describe. It will be 
at once apparent that these might be of interest to a psychoanalyst, 
as well as to any psychologist. It might be supposed, then, that 
self-psychology could make a 
X’s attainable selves, whether 
whether evidence for them c 
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esting discoveries, 
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CONCLUSION 


“The beginning of an acquaintance with persons or things,” 
George Eliot wrote, “Gs to get an outline for our ignorance.” This 
chapter may be said to have such an outline as its object. 

Our contribution will Be misunderstood, however, if it is thought 
that we are advocating a “‘means-centered” approach to the study 
of the self. At its best it should be impossible to separate meth- 
odological, statistical, and psychological matters in experimental 
work. Q-technique is not a statistical device that one applies to 
data, as a bandage is applied to a wound, for want of a better 
specific. On the contrary, it entails the dovetailing of method, 
theory, and experiment. The study of Rogerg, it seems to us, holds 
in it, methodologically, such a happy coalescence. The methods now 
exist, therefore, for putting subjectivity upon a scientific footing. 
Moreover, the great analytical advantage of factor analysis is avail- 
able, which permits the investigator to transcend his postulations 
and to make inductive explorations and higher-order, more abstract 
explanations of effects. It is along such lines, we suspect, that a true 
theoretical psychology might be reached. 

However, perhaps our contribution will be as little understood as 
our earliest were on Q-technique, and we shall be accused (in 


this has already occurred [50]) of a Machiavellian desire to te 
the soul to psychology, at a pre-Humian level. It is for this sions 


among others, that we have been careful to assert that 
is with ee, as ss pod Be 
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fully what his factors will be ina specified future, or if we can pred, 
the factor composition of any of his subsequent self-notio,. 
we have also seen, as in the case of Rogerg and as mentio,.; - 
Dora, that factor analysis can be undertaken from a 
standpoint, that is, with psychoanalytic, self-theory, 
theoretical standpoints to govern the analysis. 

Thus, far from these unique K-factors being unscientific, a region 
of ghosts and souls, they could become central to our whole Science. 
Along the above lines, we are sure, Ward’s search (197) for a schema 
within which to study the concrete person from his own synthetic. 
subjective, standpoint would have ended. 
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CHAPTER XII 


Q-METHODOLOGY AND PERSONALITY 
Q-TECHNIQUE AND THEORIES OF PERSONALITY 


personality, as the bare names of Freud, Adler, Jung, 

Spranger, Klages, Kretschmer, Shand, McDougall, Lewin, 
Allport, Murray, Mead, Rorschach, Sherif, Cantril, Szondi, Rogers, 
and many others testify. It is certain that Q-technique can permit 
of ready experimentation with the doctrines of almost any of these 
psychologists and their plethora of theory. Its applications reach 
into self-psychology, personality types, the processes of personality 
(such as identification, rationalization, and the like), and the formal 
study of personality from psychological and sociopsychological 
standpoints. 

It seems, however, that no one is sure about what to encompass 
by the term “personality.” There are so many meanings for it that 
it appears almost useless for scientific purposes. Murray (117), 
Cattell (47), Kantor (88), Kretschmer (101), Burt (40), and others, 
from very different standpoints, regard personality as a rubric for 
everything that can be found out about a person—his physique, 
abilities, skills, traits, attitudes, tastes, opinions, knowledge, and all 
else. For our own part we propose to mean, instead, the possibility 
of a distinctive “character” for a person, comparable methodologi- 
cally to Cicero’s category d (p. 243): something that raises the person 
above his fellows is at issue. It is central to the subject himself—his 
°wn standpoint is somehow involved. What this means will become 
Clearer as we proceed. 


Presto, literature is replete with different theories of 


ELEMENTARY DEFINITIONS 


A few elementary matters of definition require mention. First, 
A ut personality ¢raits. Man, we believe, enters into an infinite - 
Umber of behavioral segments day after day. He saves someone’s — 
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yhom the assessments were externally made. Our conclusion was 

that semantics 1s at issue in such studies rather than any psycholo 
However, the study of traits, as socially qualified esac 

pehavior, is worth pursuing along Q-lines. 


Q-TECHNIQUE STUDIES AND TRAITS 


Cattell (47) is well known for his studies of so-called ‘ 


traits” of the following kind: general 


1. Obstructive—obliging 
2. Changeable—constant 
3. Attention-getting—self-effacing. 


These traits were originally described in brief paragraphs: thus, 
cheerful was defined by Cattell as follows: 

Generally bubbling over with good cheer. Optimistic. Enthusiastic. Prone to 
cheerful, witty remarks. ‘“Laughterful.”’ 
Its bipolar counterpart was as follows: 

Depressed, solemn: earnest and solemn most of the time. Not easily moved to 
laughter. Seeming slow and depressed rather frequently. <i3G 

For Q-purposes we require many brief statements and a basis 
constructing any number of samples of a kind. From | 
70 paragraphs of Cattell’s list for 35 bipolar traits w 
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“good-looking and gentlemanlike; Bees 8 P icerant Countenance 
and easy, unaffected manners.” He was, besides, “lively and unre. 
served.” No intimate self-notions are at issue of the kind that enter 
George Eliot’s novels; all is a Roget’s Thesaurus of Socialized 
descriptions. 

Even so, any person can offer some kind of description of what 
he thinks his personality is like in terms of such traits, along Q. 
technique lines. It is true that what he thinks of himself may differ 
markedly from what his wife thinks he is like, or his best friend. or 
his associates. But all such conceptions can be reduced to Breet 
operations in Q-technique. Even Mr. Bingley could have offered an 
ee dese be cape cs 210 Cattell traits, and Mr. and 
Re ene ehh z se could have described him, 
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FACTOR STUDIES WITH THE CATTELL SAMPLES 
We have nothing quite so interesting as a factor study of Mr 

Bennett and his milieu to offer, but some of the methodological 

matters at issue can be outlined in terms of a study we have available 

of some unrelated individuals. We are to look at a table of correla- 
tions for 21 women, each of whom described herself as she conceived 
herself to be usually. The 21 women were as follows: 

a) Six were underachiever students (Nos. 1-6), already referred to in chapter ix, 

b) Six were overachiever students (Nos. 7-12). 

c) Four were clerical assistants at the Educational Testing Service (Nos. 14-17); 
they represent any women we Cared to introduce into our matrix. 

d) Two were well known to the author and constitute “reference values” in the 
study, against which to judge its over-all validity. One was the author’s wife 
(No. 18), and the other was a research assistant who helped him at the Educa- 
tional Testing Service. 

e) Three were “cases,’’ also well known to the author because they had been 
under his observation, and to some extent care, for some years. One was a 
near-psychotic (No. 21), and the other two neurotics, one obsessional and 
the other hysterical (Nos. 19 and 20, respectively). The descriptions for 
these cases were provided by the author. 


The dependency nature of this variate design will be at once ap- 
parent: the variates at d and e, in particular, as well as at a and 8, 


TABLE 1 
ee ee 
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Score Tn oe fe ee or ee ee 
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"te clearly not indifferent matters but are likely to govern the 
Subsequent factor analysis. | 
The self-descriptions were all made on the basis of the frequency 
‘tibution in Table 1. The intercorrelations for these 21 women 
ce given in Table 2 (n = 210 traits). The (21 X 21) table was 
i  Lored (centroid), providing four factors I, II, II, and IV. 
| is to, Vere rotated to reach the simplest structure, and the outcome 
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ie ‘ndicated, called A, B, C, and D, respectively, and four “mixed” 


type: AB: No. 8 
AC: Nos. 2, 4, 7 
AD—: No. 16 
BC: Nos. 10, 15 
No types: Nos. 11, 17, 19, 20 


[t is impossible here to enter into all the detail that is required for 
full understanding of these data. We shall take factor-arrays for 


TABLE 3 


FActTors TyPEs 
A | B Cc | D ‘Pure”’ “Mixed” 
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any other, sugge = . Ai GS ] 
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Factor B, 


lélated , 
. r C does to overachievement, 7 elk. 
underachievemen’ 3° age extreme position given to mh ns tor 
aed habe anata, and individualism: these qualities 
oa ak all in the array. ate 
rated hig! atent that very different matters are really Involved :, 
But it is p of type B. Defiance and defensiveness are at issue ts 
these women of yp tsufficient. The ew 
nothing essentially mature or seli-s : > well-a dusts 
student, indeed, is more modest about her sel “Sufficiency and inde 
pendence of mind and appraises many other qualities higher thay 
these. Yet even the defiance, which one would think of as a reaction 
to the failure at college of these women Nos. 1, 5, and 6, takes differ. 
ent forms in the three cases. Our own observations on No. 6 (as 
well as discreet inquiries at her college) show her to be impulsive 
and rebellious, “stupid’’ was her own description of herself_ 
“mother doesn’t know how to deal with me.” She was in serious 
trouble at college on moral grounds and lived wildly on week end; 
with a depressive poet. The self-sufficiency she prized so much in 
her self-description was essentially a pathetic naughtiness and wild 
defiance set against a background of high spirits and animal liveli- 
ness. No. 1, on the contrary, was noted as dull, dour, unimaginative, 
crudely undeveloped; her father was an habitual drunkard and had 
been out of work for two years—information given by the student 
in dull submission and deep hurt. Either dour obstinacy or a deep 
wish is at issue in her “self-sufficiency.” No. 5 was different again: 
ae tees as vain, aggressive, outgoing—she had none of the 
es me No. 6 but also none of the cowlike apathy of No. 1 She 
pendears as plea forthright, domineering. Her inde- 
fiance. No, 6 2 ued ency, qua factor B, are again essentially de- 
ith fe aa eee lively naughtiness or worse, No. ! 
with her dour resistance, and N. f thrightness 
describe themsel Pyegass ua 5 with her blunt forthrig ; 
ves as essentially alike: and so they are, but for 
ynamic reason. Al] knew the : this aspect of 
Personality, factor B + y were failures, and ! sa 
» Tepresents their reaction to the situation. 
study of the so eee: factors in Q-technique, in this region = 
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D—) is interesting in this connectic 
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(type ue ‘ ~CLIOI 
cates (positively) a ruthless, spiteful, wilful, “hard.” and somewhat 
3: the traits are ple 
significantly, but at the bottom end of her self-appraisal esi 
negative loading in the factor)! Our own observations about her 
indicated a tight-lipped, withdrawn, spiteful, caustic sort of per- 
sonality, too prim and proper to be genuine in the circumstances. 
Apropos of nothing, for example, in her thin voice and thin de- 
meanor, she remarked that she “doesn’t like emotional scenes.” 
Obviously, her reaction is a rejection of her “real” self, which is the 
positive aspect of the factor in which she gives herself a negative 
loading. She turns herself about and demies the self-qualities “really” 
there. Yet even the latter qualities are reaction-formations, we are 
pretty certain, to the alarming situation in which she found herself 
asa failure at college. It would not be difficult to bring other aspects 
of her personality to light, far removed from the apparently “‘real’’ 
spite and tart bitterness she is here so anxious to hide. 

The underachievers Nos. 2 and 4 and overachiever No. 7 (type 
AC) give an account of themselves, as shown by their factor-array, 
as normal, cheerful, good-natured, indulgent, practical-minded, 
obliging, leisurely individuals—the reverse, however, of giddy,-and 
not shy, nervy, eccentric, or domineering. Bouncing good humor 
| characterizes them, we might say. The underachievers had merely 
/ failed in chemistry, a not unlikely event for a woman, they appar- 
‘ently took a-realistic view of the situation, however, and their self- 
¢ descriptions, qua type AC, suggest a balanced state of affairs. But 
¢ even here it is difficult to believe that these women were essentially 
i alike—very different dynamics were undoubtedly at work in each 
y “8c, producing the good-natured exterior with which they ser 
} us. No. 2 was bland, a sickly, pale-faced young persan Nes: , 
; Contrariwise, was big, plump, boisterous; both were relatively naive, 


tactor-array indi- 


mean personality. This is rejected by No. 


‘sentially unsophisticated girls, one with and the other without 
800d spirits. No. 7 was different again—one had only to see her to 


ve an obvious impression of scatterbrained precocity and shallon 
described “bounce and 


‘ophistication, masquerading here as self 
sry humor, 
But it might be objected that, of course, womed ® © : 
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| not open to dynamic mechanisms of the kind we are A Peed “e 
is easy to show, however, that, even under such condition dering. lt 
ellow-students may grasp different regan 
S of a 


colleagues or f 
person’s personality, and stereotypes are almost ever 
ywhere ap. 


parent in such circumstances. 
. What proof, however, is there of this topsy-turvyism? A 
is to be regarded as “real” or “inherent” or ‘“‘not ar ow nd what 
tion or the like’? The questions are not, in fact, i ieee 
pertinent. For factors such as A, B, C, and D, or set mmediately 
concern communality only. The factors in SS aeheeetaae 
restricted. In Q-technique the variance accounted for i e similarly 
usually only about 50 per . hen this way is 
Saw era per cent of what is available for expl 
udy. As every factorist knows, the oth oe 
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this is larger than any of her loadings on the factors A, B,C, and D 
and, indeed, larger than anything we can make for her by ees af ‘Dy 
tation. If one aspect of her is “explained” by factor C’, we have more 
variance still to “explain” by way of her specificity. 

The consequences of this are important to the whole framework 
of (Q-technique in relation to personality theory. In the last analysis 
communality and specificity factors are obvious abstractions lat 
the specificity, rather than the communality, could chepacterine the 
personality. 

Consider, for example, type C. The factor-array for C indicates a 
pleasant, serious-minded, and well-adjusted personality: a sense of 
breeding is indicated, of responsibility and conscientiousness. The 
women involved regarded themselves as companionable, but not 
widely sociable, as sober-minded, somewhat self-effacing. All of 
which may be “‘real’’ enough: indeed, it seems scarcely necessary to 
look behind this screen for reaction-formations, defense mecha- 
nisms, or other dynamic influences. Certainly, these women impress 
one by their good breeding and good sense. But the over-all descrip- 
tions that the women give themselves are very distinctive. No. 9, 
for example, describes herself as essentially reticent, silent, and 
indeed somewhat frightened, even hurt (indeed, she was, for her 
highly respected elderly father had recently run away with a young 
secretary, with deep hurt to this daughter and to an equally with- 
drawing mother). No. 12 described herself as soft-hearted and good- 
natured, in a quiet way. No. 13 portrayed a harder, more manly 
quality. No. 18 had quite different qualities running through the 
undercurrent of factor C. These are the “essences” tha 
expressed as characteristic of them, and not merely the 
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el ir Re br 
be so unique that no other person can be found to correlate With 


him: in this case all the variance will be specificity. 


could be large. An important methodological question arises how- 
ever, about the relationships between pure and mixed types, which 
was discussed earlier (p. 41). 

Meanwhile, a useful empirical discovery has been made, to which 
we draw attention, that it may be specificity that gives a personality 
its uniqueness, its special “character,” as this is outwardly mani- 
fested. 

Before leaving Table 2, two details are worth notice. There are 
clear indications of reaction-formations for type C, which seemed at 
first sight to be innocent of anything of the kind. No. 13, for example, 
mney accentuates a certain analytical-mindedness and cold 
rauonality of outlook, in keeping with her research milieu but out 


her personality, we feel sure, could be 
brought to light very readily. A beautiful case of a dynamic Adlerian 


RK. shown by No. 11, who conforms to 2° 
the mati) ett Variance, in short is specificity elt ® 
analytical mS d deser bes herself as highly intellectual, with a keen 
cripple, with te imagination, and generous. In fact, she 
fellow-sty ie Ovely face, who expressed open jealousy of her 
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A number ot pH RS acme? have now been made, of con- 
siderable methodological interest. The Q-approach, obviously. can 
bring dynamic matters to light which are necessarily ‘a itiadl i 
R, or which are regarded as “subjective” or “errors” or the like 
relative to the supposedly inherent principles looked for at levels of 
high abstraction and generalization in that technique. But attention 
is also drawn to mistakes that will be made if communalities alone 
are attended to, oblivious of the sometimes more important speci- 
ficities. Indeed, cases Nos. 11, 17, 19, and 20 in Table 2 can have no 
explanation, in the present context, except in terms of their non- 
communality variance; yet real enough personalities are obviously 
at issue. In all the other cases there is more left over as specificity 
than is accounted for by communality. To suppose that specificities 
are of no scientific value, because of their apparent uniqueness, is 
nonsense.! 

Finally, one may begin to see why the supposed connections be- 
tween R and Q, even for the same nominal traits such as Cattell’s, 
is a pseudo-problem only. None of Cattell’s, Burt’s, or Thurstone’s 
R-factors have ever reached into matters of the kind we have been 
discussing, where dynamic processes are everywhere apparent; nor 
could they ever do so if wholly generalized situations are postulated 
and a belief in universal propositions everywhere implied. 

There issues, then, a region of study which is open to us for the 
first time, concerning the relationships that exist between the factors 
of a person’s self-notions (chap. xi) and the same person’s more 
Socialized personality, such as we have been considering. But this 


we must leave for the future to unfold. 


ASPECTS OF PERSONALITY 


Not only were the R-factorists wrong about the importance of 
“Subjective” data, but it is not difficult to show that, even from the 
“sternal frame of reference, very different aspects of a pee 
may be grasped by onlookers. Clearly, the same person may exhibi 
very different personalities in different interactional settings or — 

Seen in very different lights by those around him. Gyges, ancestor 
tons important specificities can be in interview studies is aig es 
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e aspect of ourselves at home and Tay 
work or play. It is. difucult to understand why anyone should a 
lieve that only what is general to such differences should have Prior 
claim to scientific attention, as R-factorists appear to believe, 0, 
the contrary, it would be wise to study a person, as one might 
Gyges, in his concrete settings, since the very changes from on¢ 
setting to another may provide crucial evidence about his per- 
sonality. However, we cannot follow a modern Gyges around. 4 
study of the interview situation can provide us, however, with all 
that we require in this connection, for it is easy to show that different 
interviewers may grasp quite different aspects of a given personality, 


contrasted, an 
fashion, displaying 00 


SOME DEFINITIONS 


It will be helpful to state a few definitions at this juncture: in the 
studies which were referred to in the previous section each factor 
was interpreted as an aspect of a prior whole self-description. This 
iS eae ¥ f course, is operationally defined in terms of what the 
bs oe A Has as his self-description—it has no other significance 
this Penn Tenaicliss ther e could be many different wholes of 

been shown that = Soman different interactional settings. It has 
; © specificity factor or aspect of a prior whole is 
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he is like, or what he thinks another is like. th 
represented by the prior whole arrays 

ynality factors we might wish to disc 
, wholes that we have to expl 


len certainly these are 
and not just by any com- 
: uss for or about him. It is 


a | plain. But it seems quite easy to do so 
and to retain the essential uniqueness of the personality, in terms 


of communality factors and specifics or of the different whole aspects 
that may be grasped about X by himself or by others. Thus we saw 
that there was nothing incompatible about regarding three women 
as alike with respect to type C above, and yet very different per- 
sonalities when their specificities are taken into account as well. 

However, we might wonder how far outside observers can grasp 
X’s personality, whether as a whole or with respect to its aspects 
or its specificities, and under what conditions. An interesting 
suggestion has been made (62), to the effect that functional inter- 
action with X is important in the latter connection. Studies of 
clinical judgment, such as Weingarter (198) describes, are clearly 
open to Q-technique procedures, as are all that have reference to 
the way any person conceives or understands any other. 


A VIEWPOINT ABOUT PERSONALITY 
There are other branches of our subject that should be touched 
upon, concerning the general questions of how we deal with theories 
of personality and how we propose to experiment upon the so-called 
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provided a simple design, elsewhere (174), for testing theories 5. 
as Allport’s (6) on functional autonomy. has 

It is clear, therefore, that we have much to offer in the various 
fields of personality study. A more adequate treatment of the whole 
ned from the methodological standpoint 


tions about the subject have most to commend them for future 
experimental purposes. But it is permissible, perhaps, to offer as an 


least be refreshing in a field that has become cluttered with learning 
theories, need satisfactions, trait clusterings, behavioral phenome- 
nology, and much else besides. Our standpoint will have the merit 
of being concerned with testable propositions and with, essentially. 
an orientation toward the making of discoveries and not merely 
toward the explanation of what is well known already. 

It is helpful to keep our objectives clear: much that goes on in 
the name of the scientific study of personality has to do with the 
rather special exigencies of life, in a clinic, school, industry, or the 
armed forces. Sight has been lost of the wider interests in personality, 
pe as are covered in biographies, novels, and the workaday world 
ei on, politics, acting, and the home. Who is there who is no! 
tne Oe the personality of a Queen Elizabeth ¢ Ri 
Truman, or @ Winst bee ehru, a Gandhi, a De Gaulle, | 
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he does with such possessions and dispositions, if anvth; 

ie eae i ything, that 
might be of interest for a study of his Personality. Personality is to 
be found within the Ciceronian rubrics of one’s self, the part one 
plays in life, and the distinctive quality that one has that lifts one 
above the common mass. There is something here that seems to ha 
on the right lines. The concern has to be with series of Q-studies on 
self-notions, with aspects of personality, personal status (Burgess, 
33), and cultural stereotypes. We should use what techniques we 
have to study persons as such, in all their uniqueness and distinctive- 
ness, as Allport (6) has long suggested. Can we beat the novelists and 
biographers at their own game?—this should be the measure of our 
success, and it should be done with as much penetration as psycho- 
analysis has always insinuated for itself, but in our case along lines 
of testable propositions and Q-methodology. 

Nor are we suggesting an easy way to beat the Dale Carnegies 
and other self-help writers about personality at the important game 
of interpreting psychology to all and sundry, as a social duty or for 
personal gain. Rather it is to inform ourselves, as psychologists, no 
less than those who would be interested in our findings, about the 
qualities of ordinary men and women, as well as of great ones. Can 
we offer anything new, for example, about the personality of a 
President Truman? That he has the “health-giving qualities of 
temperament,” those of cheerfulness, courage, and stubborn re- 
Siliency, is no doubt true enough—but the reporters have noticed 
this also. That he works hard, at a lively pace, is exuberant, and 
Proud and jealous of his country, family, and calling—this is all 
known to journalists and music critics alike. He is a man of char- 
acter, in the old-fashioned British sense, a man with firm loyalties 
to his country first, and to the world perhaps no less than to his own 
amily and intimate friends: biographers will no doubt attend to 
Such matters, But whence came the voice of his personal ae 

the way he stretched up upon his toes (as the ier = ee 

*tsey, has put it) for a sight of famous people, from w. zF ee 
American “little man,” sought to match the full dignity re ae 
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CHAPTER XIII 
Q-TECHNIQUE AND THE PROJECTIVE TESTS 


THE PROJECT 


HE so-called “projective” tests, such as the Rorschach 
(132), the Thematic A pperception Test (118), and the like, 
are of particular interest to us. For a long time these have 
been the target of criticisms on the grounds of their unscientific 
procedures: it seems that the projective testers look back, somewhat 
® illegitimately, like Lot’s wife, at the salt of profligate speculation. 
© Our own view of the matter is that these tests are the most inter- 
esting, scientifically, of all that psychology has available; this is 
because they reach into the actual, rather than the merely possible 
or potential characteristics of persons. The critics were thinking of 
the latter and of nomothetic matters in general; the clinicians were 
interested in the former and in particular idiographic implications. 
The critics, of course, had a sound methodology for studying the 
former, and they wrongly thought that this alone offered the neces- 
sary foundations for the scientific exploration of these tests. The 
projective testers did not quite know what was wrong but felt 
strongly, nevertheless, that in some way they were on the right 
lines in spite of the critics. It is our purpose to indicate that their 
faith was justified and their devotion not misplaced. 
We shall deal with the Rorschach test first and then with the 
TAT, the now-familiar pseudonym for the Thematic A pperception 
Tests, which Murray (118) so auspiciously revived for psychology. 


PROJECTION 
By “projection,” in psychology, we commonly mean that one 
Person imputes to another some notions that really refer 2 him- 
_ Self: X is guilty or stingy, but he projects this more or less un- 
Consciously upon others around him and thinks that they are blame- 
Worthy and mean. It is certain that, under conditions of stress and 
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wn case; only rarely, indeed, does the subject, upon reflection 
own case; BPeky, 


have preferred, perhaps, to keep to herself. we call projection ¢ 
this kind “functional” or “reactional,”’ and it is In some such sense 
of the term that the psychoanalysts first employed it. 

But the TAT and Rorschach theorist uses the term “projection,” 
usually, to mean more than this: some responses of the person ar 
supposed to be Aabiiwated, and from these the psychologist draws 
inferences about the individual’s personality in general, his inte! 
ligence, emotional stability, and the like. The person “‘gives away" 
his personality characteristics, projecting these in the sense that 
Mercator’s projection represents the earth on a map. Thus the 
Rorschach is not likely to touch upon reactional projections but 
deals instead with what might be called “structural” projection: 
that is, with habitual “forms” of behavior or response—the per 
son has a dispositional tendency to grasp wholes rather than t 
be concerned with details; or he is pedantic and shows it in his re 
wee Ae ee Rorschach; or he is introverted, thinking usually °! 
te aot: See and hence his responses tend largely to be . 

Or, if analytical interpretations are considered 


be pertinent, the ee 
whose latent Ponses are looked upon as manifest con 


the Ro content has to be reached by way of association 

sibility. Thus the fonds, Se*ual symbols, and this is quite # PO 

difficulties or the 1; Projections are likely to concern prese? 

: r the like, or offer a pointer to “deeper layers” (as it , 

ated tpitomess; eee! but the sérwctural may deal with habit’ 
ndensations of personality and behavior. 
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29 
). to reduce projection to testable far, 
(141), . ; wwe SUE Cz gued that 
students who are ac tually TINY will tend to impute stinginess 4 
£ stingine 
: hem: he had students aceee. 
others around t 1 udents a SESS One another and found 


little that was significant, except that the stingy stud 
attribute more of generosity to their friends than they deserved. and 
Jess of stinginess! The mean, indeed, are generous at he , 
generous, no doubt, essentially mean at heart. Sears has rejected 
such psychoanalytical doctrines as unproved because of studies of 
this kind; but we have suggested elsewhere (174) that some caution 
is required. Sears left many methodological questions untouched 
which Q-technique could begin, at least, to answer; and much 
experimental work must be undertaken along Q-lines before the ful] 
import of psychoanalytical doctrine can be grasped, for it is un- 
likely that the behavior involved can be rejected. Readers may 
wish to contrast the essentially nomothetic approach to these 
matters by Sears, who studied three or four traits for a large number 
of persons, with the Q-technique approach recommended in its place 
by us (174), in which a large number of traits are studied for one 
person, or for a few only. Rather complicated experimental designs 
are involved; but the proposed studies of projection along Q-lines 
would be sounder for many obvious reasons. 
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PRELIMINARY METHODOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The Rorschach test, it scarcely needs saying, consists of ten ink- 
blots to which the individual responds, saying what he “sees” in 
them, much as he sees things in a fire or the clouds. It is supposed to 
Provide information about personality as a whole (Beck, 16; Klopfer 
pe Kelley, 96). Prior to the onrush of interest in the TAT, which 
» of recent origin, the popularity of the Rorschach had increased 

Y leaps and bounds, Bell’s bibliography on the test runs into nearly 
teferences (19) up to 1948. It has become fashionable, too, to 
w"PPose that the field of perception offers a common point of 
Nentation for all psychology (Murphy, 115; Roe, 128; and ee 
» SiNce the Rorschach happily involves visual percepts, its boreal 
Pt sme enhanced accordingly. Not only is there guilt by A 
Sever, but also enhancement by a verbal trick. The sions 
and cu “tities have been, perhaps, Thurstone (190), Zubin 
cum tl (49), each of whom objects to the many 


tions upon which the testers base their interpretations 
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The concern in methods i and ji js wit! 


| m 1 the proposition that a 
ersonality description made from the Rorschach tallies with a 


validating one made from wider clinica] observations. (It is doubtful 
whether a diagnosis corresponds to a description or sketch meth- 
odologically, but we give method j the benefit of the doubt for the 
moment.) The proposition is inadequate for a number of reasons. 

First, the Rorschach could conceivably probe into matters that 
clinical observation alone may fail to reach. If the test can only do 
what clinical observation does, its use becomes one of mere con- 
venience and not one of necessity, Second, even if agreement is 
found between the test and clinical descriptions, we do not know 
to what it is due. There is no compelling evidence that expertness 
is being tested, of either the clinician or the Rorschach tester— 
similar results might be reached, perhaps, by any intelligent person. 
Or the agreement could be due to somewhat obvious or superficial 
matters, without touching upon theoretical issues of importance. 
Third, the methods have no analytical implications. This is not to 
say that one should not be concerned with such global aggregates as 
“personality-as-a-whole.” But these studies provide merely ‘‘dead- 
end” facts showing, perhaps, that for 80 per cent of the cases 
Rorschach and clinicians agree, and for 20 per cent of them they 
disagree. N othing operationally defined can be referred to, by which 
we indicate why there is this agreement or disagreement. We might, 
of course, make guesses or have hypotheses about these matters, 
but it is another ich to exan 
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in need of logical analysis than the ¢, 
lity-as-a-whole”; and we cannot attempt this 7 
it is from this standpoint that personality - But 
(197) long ago taught so eloquently — 
cern is with a certain “synthesis,” 4 “concrete personality ben 
essential matters at issue, we are sure, are missed by such ctitic ‘ 
“wholeness” aS Cronbach (55). But we can attend to these isles 
appositely, perhaps, when some account has been given a, 
analytical procedures, represented typically by methods iii and te 
above. ce 
The concern now is with the separate classes or categories of 
response to the Rorschach, studied frankly with respect to individ 
differences. Each class of response or datum (such as W res ual 
or total number of responses) becomes a variate, and the an 
_ directed toward studying their interrelationships (as ee 
alysis at iv) or validating each, if possible, as a s actor 
All such studies, methodologically regarded Calle function. 
of R-methodology. , come within the rubric 
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diate upon a dependent one. It is possidle fo ; 
mediate Uf possible for the subject to 
every location, determinant 


ndependent variables 
respond to or other condition of the 
Rorschach. However, he may give W responses only. This does not 
mean that he could not under other circumstances provide Dd, S, or 
p responses. Or, if he gives only Dd responses, this does not peor 
that he is incapable of W, S, or other responses. Under certain con- 
ditions of instruction he could undoubtedly give other types of 
responses as well, but these would be more or less mechanical and 
not the projected ones which, it is believed, the Rorschach insinuates 
upon the subject when the test is applied in the usual manner. Thus, 
suppose that our subject X gives no S responses to the Rorschach 
as normally applied. Having told him what an S response is, it is a 
simple matter to measure how many of these he can give in a 
minute, for each Rorschach card in turn. The same can be done for 
each category of Rorschach response, for W, D, Dd, F, FC, C, and 
the rest. Each would be measured according to the rule of the single 


variable. But what is measured this way could be very different _ 


from what these types of response indicate in the unstructured 
situation. Thus, when Thornton and Guilford (184) used the 
Nebraska I-E Inventory to assess the introversion-extroversion of 
their subjects, this was a measure according to the rule of the single 
variable, a potentiality for something. But the Rorschach indicators 
for the Erlebnistype do not necessarily mean such a potentiality. 

A few years ago we conducted an experiment on the problem just 
discussed. The Rorschach was first applied in the ordinary way. The 
subjects were then told what was meant by a W response and were 
given two minutes to provide as many as they could for each of the 
ten blots in turn. This was repeated for D, Dd, S, FC, C, F, Fe, K, 
FM, M, and m in turn, making 12 variates in all. The data for 60 
men, aged twenty-one to thirty years, was correlated and factored. 
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nally (119) gives results that compare very clearly with tho 


(a fourth factor ‘nvolves Z, which we did not have as a y 
our study). Sen’s factors correspond also to ours, if it js 
our 6 and her intelligence are comparable. These results i 
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Moreover, it is impossible to accept any functional unit 
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or 4 list of 40 such items it is Casy to see 
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at bipolar for S and P—most people give S ok P pres 
equally often, but a few give all S, and a few all P, the distribution 
(S— p) being more or less normal about zero difference. The 
gjtuation for the Rorschach, however, is multivariate and without 
logical connections for the main part, and it is the subject, not the 
experimenter, who fixes upon those to which he will or does respond. 
The subject chooses his own dependent effects, which are not neces- 


and one 


sarily those that the experimenter may force upon him by applica- 
ns of techniques and methods based upon quite different assump- 
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tions. 
We have given some care to these R-method applications because 
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nse. Either he was brilliantly poised and intellectyay, 
n artistic way, or else the verbiage was a “ne 
oil against distressing hysterical conditions or the like 
The question is, How can we set about pr ing the Correctness, 4, 
otherwise, of our suspicions about the case ine 7 

The young captain, in point of fact, was being inter viewed, when, 
we tested him, for an important position and made such an excellent 
impression at the interviews that a committee placed him highest j, 
a list of 25 applicants. We were in a minority, giving him the lowest 
place. He was given the appointment. Within a few months the 
correctness of our guess was apparent to all—the captain became 
depressed and was seeking psychiatric treatment. We report this 
not to put it forward as evidence for our assertion about the case, 
but to say that facts of this kind, though no doubt interesting, are 
of no direct consequence to our diagnosis about the captain. No 
doubt if we had kept our eyes on him long enough, something of the 
kind might have happened, and we would have presumed upon its 
fortuitousness. Or, if we had looked back carefully enough into his 
history, facts might be found which, reasonably interpreted, would 
have supported or denied our suspicion about his hysterical neurosis. 
We could perhaps set about psychoanalyzing the captain, to see 
whether hysterical neurosis was really at issue. But this is time- 
Pe he no testable operations, and we have no guar- 
istains Sere rae are not found in all young men of the 
Nor de-wesnet lan eee at some point or level of the —neite 
the new targa, is ae ae our guess that the captain would os 
Personnel selectors to Ht ae hn alle te 
can, These, in me ee € such inferences and guesses as ae y 
nosis itself. Te ig et a are a step removed from the clinical + 
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problems of the Kind we have been discussing for Captain X. It is 
not a question of hoping that relevant factors will “turn up.” The 
case can be discussed on theoretical grounds, the hypothetical issues 
can be presented in Fisherian factorial designs, samples of X’s self- 
referent statements can be taken for such designs, and testable 
ropositions can be asserted for X and put to empirical test. 

In the first place, therefore, the Rorschach is to be regarded as an 
initiator of problems about a person. The value of the test, in the 
scientific sense, lies in whether it points to hypotheses of importance 
about a person that are not apparent by other means or not so 
readily reached along other lines (e.g., by clinical observation). 
Methods are available or must be found for testing these hypotheses 
concretely, with the case on our laboratory table, so to speak, probed 
into by Q-technique or other devices. The problems may also con- 
cern more mundane technical matters, such as determining how 
far, and with respect to what, different Rorschach testers agree 
about a case which is operationally defined. Or the concern might 
be with the definition of types operationally. Or, as in Pemberton’s 
study, one may find one’s problems in an inquiry into diagnostic 
skill (123). In all such studies only one person, or a mere handful, is 
ever at issue. It is quite impossible, here, to outline all the ramifica- 
tions and procedures opened to us along these lines: for tio indica; 
tion of the kind of analysis now possible, one may g0 to the studies 
to, by Hartley (76), Rogers (129, 


Edelson and Jones (62), 
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Withdrawal into 


autistic fantasy... . Miand > C. 


(The degree of withdrawal will 
depend upon the number and 
uniqueness of Af.) 


The pair may be called a “correlate.” There were upward of 299 
such paired statements, in whole or in part. : 
The R-methodologist would proceed to examine each of the 
paired statements as if it were a general proposition. He supposes 
that what is at issue is that “withdrawal into autistic fantasy” lead 
to the Rorschach indicators M/ > C, either “usually,” or “on the 
average,” or “in a large proportion of cases,” or the like. Norms are 
compiled in relation to such assumptions. Our own view is that no 
such “general implications’’ are at issue. 
“ ees has already been said above about the difficulties that 
nd any regard of such correlates as functionally related with 
Peper. to oo differences and “rule of the single variable’ 
conditions am Acosta studying any such statements, the R- 
Bias ee ua ignore differences in their relative importance 
ality.’ That is, there are no operations in 
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sac correlate, therefore, is to be regarde i 
Each 5 irded asa Statement of fact 
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ach has to be qualif 
Sa sak i : PRR he jualified by 
adding to it a statement of the kind “This correlate is true shies 


certain oor a related to X's Personality-as-a-whole.” 
The latter aspects of X’s personality can be grasped, we believ, if 
the correlates are all employed relative to one another, as is aides ; 
precisely in Q-technique. We never seek to prove or verify Mi 
correlates seperately 6X directly, fox any “general implications.”’ 
Instead, they are used, like rules for a game of chess. If reteneani 
discoveries can be made with these as premises, we shall be on a 
right lines scientifically. 


jostulate, or a contingent proposition, EF 
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AN EXAMPLE 


Thus, given a sample of the psychiatric statements, psychiatrists, 
from their clinical study of a case, can offer a description of it as a 
Q-sort under specified conditions of instruction. From the Ror- 
schach, clinical psychologists can offer Q-sort descriptions of the 
same case, using the same set of psychiatric statements. It is then a 
simple matter to correlate the psychiatrists’ and the Rorschach 
descriptions, to see how far they are in agreement. 

Thus three Rorschach testers, X, Y, and Z, and a psychiatrist 
each gave a description of a case P. 1, the former by blind analysis, 
and the psychiatrist from face-to-face interviews with P. 1. They 
used a sample of 160 statements, taken from the psychiatric formu- 
lations discussed above, for the distribution of scores given in 
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These, when cross-multiplied, provide the “hypothetical” correla. 
tions in Table 3. These values differ little from those in Table 2. A 
TABLE 2 
CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS FOR » = 160 STATEMENTS 
(Appraisals Are for One Patient P. 1) 
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3006 = , 
me 160 statements, of such a nature that x i 
| ) 


rrelate with it by amounts 0.30, 0.84, 0.84 an 
(for the first solution). We can make . , 
(see p. 175) of this Q-sort by determining * 
weighted factor scores of the individual statements. Thus th, hy % 
thetical Q-sort can be placed before us concretely. It may be r 
garded as what the case is like, as grasped by all four €xperts in thei, 
different degrees. We can seek to interpret at, webtag ive it “Mean, 
ing” in relation to the psychiatric formulations. Similarly for facto, 
II, which will be another hypothetical Q-sort, uncorrelated With | 
such that the Q-sorts about P. 1 by X and Z correlate 0.33 with it 
It, too, can be placed before us concretely and offered an interpreta. 
tion in relation to the psychiatric formulations. Clearly, means exis 
along these lines, for determining what agreement is reached by the 
different assessors. It is as interesting to determine in what they 
disagree, and comparable methods are available for this, not only 
in terms of communality factors, but also by making use of speci- 
ficities. The more pertinent the theory involved in the psychiatric 
formulations, in the above example, the more likely is the interpreta- 
tion of factors such as I and II to be meaningful. 

Such are the bare beginnings. We could continue in many direc- 
tions. If Q-sorts are given under the above conditions for different 
patients P;, Pe, ..., Py, those about which the psychologists and 
psychiatrists are in agreement can be represented by their faciars 
(indicating the agreement attained), correlated for the V x N 
patients, and these in turn factored with the object of determining 
what definable types of cases may be acceptable. Thus Beck h 
beet alle to identify ‘such operationally defined categories of 
oe eeParenic cases, which he calls Si, Sa, Sa, - - «1 et: 


with the sam‘ 
the psychiatrist co 
0.62, respectively 
weighted estimate 
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day” ave seen, the 
topmulat in Categories—d 

) a . 3 OTles—defenses 
aq-conation , emotional state, and reconstitutive forces The: , 
aiid af os hen want as: Site . Ss. inhese can 
i represented formally as a Fisherian balanced block design (Table 


The various “levels” are those mentioned or implied in the 


ion of Beck’s study involved four ma 
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TABLE 6 
PSYCHIATRIC FORMULATIONS AS A BALANCED BLocK DESIGN 


| 
Independencies 


or Effects Levels No. D.F. 


A, defenses | a) Adjusted 6) Self-preoccupied | 3 2 
<3 c) None in operation 

B, ego condition | d) Regressed é) Inflexible| 3 2 
f) Compensated 

| g) Strong effects kh) Unstable} 3 2 
| t) Regressed 

; 


j) Some k) None} 2 1 


C, emotional state 


D, reconstitution 


formulations provided by the psychiatrists under the headings A, 
B,C, and D. There are 3 X 3 X 3 X 2 = 54 possible combinations 
of these levels, one at a time for each main effect, namely, of the 
following order: 


aa aa aa 
dd dd dd 
£8 hh ia 
jk jk j k ete, 


It is of some interest to note which of these should be found for 
schizophrenic cases. The combinations cdij and cdik appear to repre- 
‘ent the regressed, hebephrenic case. Combination begk could be 
the schizophrenic child, still able to make some adjustment. Com- 
bination afhj might be the “ambulatory” case, who can become 
™pulsive, unstable, and who is “holding onto reality” somewhat 
tenuously . But BE os such as adij are scarcely possible ‘i 
'. Along these lines it can be argued that only 10 or 11 of he te 
bilities can occur, and if effect D is regarded as of Ee ae 
4 or 5 remain as practical possibilities, namely : af ers hor 
atte bfgj and bfkj. (In each case i could be TEP 
pt undue concern.) eee : 
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» intended in such studies may no he 
| However, a The psychiatrists are NO doubs 
the operations Spina theory. If we wished to do 80, it is POSsible 
genus se poate in a dependent manner. The ad hoc se of 169 
sa heat ed by Beck can be replaced by others, very like them 
eee ing the design of Table 6. Fifty-four formulations ca, 
eee es cover the design once over, and for 3 replications a 
rs a a would result, size 162. Studies of the kind under 
sas ica Beck would then be for this sample, and the various effects 
can be tested by way of F-tests, for variance analysis and small 
sample theory. Factors would be analyzed in this way, too, so thata 
dependent form of analysis would be pursued, to show what the 
psychiatric theory provides when empirical tests for it are made. 
All this has methodological advantages. 

However, we may not be so certain about the premises, i.e., the 
postulated statements themselves. We like to keep our eyes open for 
other possibilities. Thus when, as in the case of Beck’s studies, three 
factors (say A, B, C) are found, it is possible to identify them in 
relation to the psychiatric theory of the sample of statements with 
respect to which the factors are operationally defined. But we can 
also see what other possible explanations may be offered. To this end 
we believe that the aim of the researcher should be to determine 
whether the factors can be represented in some other factorial design 
as well. Thus Nunnally has suggested that three factors A, B, and“ 


for three types of schizophrenia in Beck’s study have the explanatio® 
shown in Table 7, Th 


ace. That is, th 
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we have called them, since the location, determinant sng 

; “Ain ant, 1d other 
bases of scores are analy tical aspects of total] response 
correlates, and the theory relating these. The corre] 
to behavior—the example already given is perhaps worth repeating 
here: “M/ > C’’ isan indicator, in our terminology, and “M/ > ¢ > 
autistic fantasy’ a correlate. Similarly, “edging” is an indicator and 

Le on 99 > 5 

“edging D odd behavior” a correlate. There may be many cor- 


As 
their 


ates are references 


3B] 


TABLE 7 
REFORMULATION OF A SAMPLE 


| 


Independencies Levels | No. D.F. 
A, ego restraint | a) Constriction 6) Norestraint| 2 1 
B, thinking be- | c) Disrupted d) Coherent ae 

havior 
C, fantasy e) Autistic f) Absent y ies 


relates for any one indicator, and, of course, there are hundreds of 
indicators and correlates. Ordinarily, different correlates would be 
at hand for specific purposes—thus those for the psychiatric formula- 
tions above are more particularly related to schizophrenic behavior, 
and a different set would be available for normal healthy persons. 
The various experts may also differ considerably in their theory: 
this will not concern us, but what is meant by a theory in this 
Context will, 

F Or reasons already given, we believe it best represents Ae 
“entific situation (92) for the Rorschach, to grant all correlates e 
“tatus of facts, postulates, or premises. They are not just inf eee: 
of the kind that “‘odd behavior” is a deduction made from Bees? 
o that “autistic fantasy”? should occur for condition M! Cea 
4, they are to be regarded as previously tested ae as on 

ve been accepted (pro tem, and eee pene of X’s 

Principle of “permanent control” [92]) into tne 


Ihsteg 
Which 
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srences. Each, Sie | | 
if lly as those concerning pt rsonality-as-a-wh, le 


may refer to genera 
None requires any ‘ 
prove that a fly flies. Nor do ” 
tional sense.” 

It may be sup 
relation to some body of theory. : : 
doubtedly first did something of this kind. W ith a theory in mind. 
he was apperceptive for such facts, which he incorporated into his 
test theory. With a different theory in mind, he might have observed 
other correlates. The total number of correlates is not a fixed 


lirect proof, any more than one would seek 4, 
orms mediate for them in any opera 


posed that the correlates have been collected jn 
Rorschach (132) himself yn 


quantity, but ever increases. 


TABLE 8 

Independencies Levels No. D.F 
X, control a) Outer 6) Inner ¢) Repressive (con- | 3 2 
hvexie striction) 
Y, adjustment | d) Systematized e) Unsystematized 3 2 

anxiety anxiety 
; f) Balanced 

Z, Erlebnistype | g) Introverted kh) Extroverted aa 


The scientist, however, gains much if he can represent the main 
effects of a theory in a formal, usually a mathematical, model. In 
this way he may subsume many facts and may deduce consequences 
which have been overlooked. With this in view, therefore, we rep- 
resent theories as balanced block designs. For Rorschach’s own the- 
es the design may be as in Table 8. Other Rorschach experts may 

ve rather different main effects. 
pes: Table 8 there are 3X 3 X 2 = 18 combinations of the 

: one level at a time. Since this theory would be basic to all 
ante: ach indicators and correlates must necessarily 
’ _» . Or another of these 18 possible combinations. Thus 

cdg. Sets of indicators or correlates can b¢ 
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3 Gs SY Mean when given by another person. 
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com iled so as to ‘sealing the design completely, and this may be 
replicated at will. For z replications the set or sample would be 182 
in size. : ; 

Thus, if it did nothing else, the design would be an aid to theory 
construction for the Rorschach, since it would compel attention to 
all possible indicators, 1n relation to the theory, in balanced design. 
It might even draw attention to indicators overlooked up to now. 

What we said about the design for the psychiatric formulations 
applies no less here. These designs are not tests of the kind used in 
R-methodology, which have to be proved for their “general impli- 
cations.” It is in no way postulatory to such a design that a cor- 
relate, say “M/ > C D autistic fantasy,” be placed in cell cdg of 
the design because ‘‘on the average” it so occurs in the general 
population. Whether it does or does not so occur is a matter of fact 
which has no relevancy to our use of the test. 

Nor does the Rorschach tester use such facts when he makes his 
analysis of a case. He pursues his analysis, instead, as a sequence of 
arguments, in which hypotheses about the case or personality are 
grasped, these, in turn, being supported elsewhere among the test 
indicators. It is a closely reasoned affair (Stein, 154), only the con- 
clusions to which can be put to any empirical test; and the expert 
may employ this or that correlate for a particular indicator—no 
rule-of-thumb matters are at issue. He pulls the correlates out of the 
body of doctrine, so to speak, as he wants them. In this manner he 
produces a personality description, or a problem about a case, or a 
diagnosis, These descriptions, however, as we have seen, lack all 


First, no correlate can be taken out of its context 
of personality-as-a-whole and of the imp ae 
“nes e tester’s skill is a 
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: -aticfies the f )] 1, 
Q-technique satisfies t inciple ang 
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ae and in a surprising!y = | 3 “OTY degre, 

mple of correlates (under conditions that the sample 
Given a set or Sa =a of the whole body of correlates—a matter 
is truly representa Oa tad to in a structured sample), each cor. 
that is admirably i. to all others of the sample. None js ever 
relate is used oa ee which is a description of some aspect of 
taken out of this e : provided under specific conditions of in- 
ee eras The relative position of a correlate in the 
6 EES operationally define its nee under given 
conditions, which include personality-as-a-whole. By significance” 
we mean what J. M. Keynes (94) meant by it in correlational theory 
—it provides a basis for the all-important transitory postulate, 
without which we could scarcely study any order or uniformities ip 
behavior. These are the conditions, clearly, which also mediate in 
Q-methodology. 

Similarly with respect to the act of making a Q-sort. This ideally 
involves the same arguments and the same reasoning that go into the 
usual analysis of the Rorschach. The only limitations are that some 
indicators and correlates which the analyst may have wished to use 
may not be available to him. But he has compensating discrimina- 
tions available to him, in all the comparisons and cross-references 
for the many correlates of the Q-sample. The concept of “sig- 
nificance” is also perhaps more helpful than the Rorschach analyst 
tmagines. And, unlike a personality description or a qualitative 
conclusion, the Q-sorting ends with a quantitative conclusion. We 
diversely pe rae eae arguments during a Q-sort are s0 
contributions to the = € items of the sample that the relative 
sented by a normal Pion itative conclusion are indeed well repre- 

Such, then, are s Sart 54 iS coae . 
The applications of it, * i wigs attending the Bor maketh 
“means-center ed” ey nique to the situation are not arbitrary oF 
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THE THEMATI( eee 
* EPTION TEST 


rhe TAT has interesting roots in history anc 


1 presents 
° . eae pices tS alto 
ng behavioral possibilit gether 


tascinatl les. It may seem a ] : 
coments the great Czech educator of the chen ape 
pinet, the French psychologist of fifty years ago, and even fur chess 
from these to Murray (117) and his co-workers at Harvard. Psycho- 
logically, however, the distance is not very great, for all alike were 
fascinated by the thematic possibilities of illustrations, the pictures 
in story-books, especially those depicting human beings in inter- 
action. The old Latin primers in their simple way, and countless 
school books since, have for centuries invited children to tell a story 
about a picture. Binet (25) elevated the storytelling to the status of 
atest of “report.”” Spearman (149) and others employed the test in 
the fashion of the time, only a few decades ago, to examine the 
“psychological relations” involved in, or elicited by, pictures. It is 
now called the Thematic Apperception Test. Stories are still told 
about pictures, but they are now interpreted, as dreams are. Murray, 
in particular, looks for main themes or themas in a person’s stories, 
and these, it seems, reveal the personality of the storyteller, his 
emotions, sentiments, conflicts, and the like. Murray says: 

Special value resides in its power to expose the underlying inhibited tend- 
encies which the subject, or patient (the story-teller), is not willing to admit, or 
can not admit because he is unconscious of them [118]. 


As for the Rorschach, ‘‘objective”’ psychologists consider that 
the TAT lacks objectivity. There are no norms for it, and not even a 
Standard set of pictures for orderly presentation under standardized 
‘onditions—we may choose any pictures we like. It issues In a lot of 
verbal report, peculiar to each person, which, of course, is suspect 


by those who think of this as anecdotal and idiosyncratic. Yet, 
essential virtue. The 


ctivity; instead, 
discovered how to study 


Pia of personality and not, on the whol 
unded in the test’s own intrinsic possibil 
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1 a ae 
i rly and concisely 1 : 
or the like, but clearly biti 


1 terms of 
£ the test itself, for their proof or disproos 


to norms 
tions arising out © 
BASIC FORMULATIONS 
ecome a sort of sounding box for picking UP and 
anyone’s particular theory of personality, My, 
has offered a theoretical framework peculia; i 
the test’s inherent possibilities. He proposed that the TAT should 
be analyzed in terms of the themas which run through a Sequence of 
pictures like a theme in music. Such a thesis is easily tested exper). 
mentally. We would regard it as specific to the test, therefore, to 
determine how far these supposed themas can be identified by 
different interpreters, whether the subject can come to ready insight 
about them; whether mature persons, free from “presses,” ever 
have a thema; and whether themas have any mecessary connections 
with the personality as such of their spinners. For if a woman loses 
her most precious possession, might she not be preoccupied by the 
loss, project it everywhere, and do so without giving away anything 
about her personality, except perhaps solicitousness? In any case we 
would like to experiment with questions of this kind rather than 
regard the test as a “give-away”’ of symptoms, personality traits, 
and the like structural properties of personality. 

As applied by Murray, the subject is encouraged to tell a story 
about each of several pictures, inventing each on the spur of the 
moment and saying what is happening, what led up to it, and what 
the outcome might be. It has never been our own practice, however, 
to encourage the notion that what one wants essentially is a story. 
ane picture represents, initially, a relatively unstructured situation 
= which the subject is placed, and we like to keep it so by asking 
the subject to “tell about it.” The spontaneous reactions of the 
subject are reached in thi te ‘report’ 

St : mn this way. Subsequently, when some ‘rep? 
: n provided, it is insinuated (rather than given as a form 
instruction) that the information sn » ther in the for 
of a suggestion that Sarna might be put together os j 
such-and-such . ..and 2 such is happening . = _ guch- 
and-such.” That is. we the outcome is likely to be «+0 
-Bive “thinking abo ge rename from orderly OF OO ely 
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Ns of imagination.” Murray 
e has to Say, for example: ; 


e pictures are presented as a test of imaginatio mae © 
Ligeti hi el fr appro en be mwa eee ee 
orgets his sensitive Sel Ane’ The necessity of defending it against the probi , 
of the examiner, and, before he knows it, he has said things about an i ee 

acter that apply to himself, things which he would have been cael 


cha 4 * 
confess i response to a direct question. As a rule the subject leaves the test 


pete’ ak 6 has presented the psychologist with 
ais picture of his inner self [118, p. 4]. what amounts to 


P therefore, is not presented as a “ 


tes applies the test differently. 


it seems that different standpoints are here at issue. Murray 
could proceed along the lines of “testing the imagination,” and we 
with an orientation toward “spontaneous associations,” with little 
but opinion to support either. No doubt wide experience could be 
invoked, in due course, in support of one or the other, but it would 
be interesting to put such matters to direct test, at once, in a few 
test cases. This can be done along Q-lines, a matter that we leave 
as an exercise in experimental methodology for the reader himself. 
We have other experiments in mind for the moment. 

But, to continue, those who search for norms about a person’s 
“inner self” or his “sensitive self” or any of the other defenses and 
the like with which Murray is concerned have a difficult task ahead. 
Yet Murray is quite correct in supposing that such matters are in- 
volved, although, up to now, no one has been able to test hem in 
any compelling and direct manner. Experimen s, of cou rSe, 
conducted, which gather data of an incidental or “objec 
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projective; the truth is that well-developed 


alities either do not project in the func tiona] 


then, willy-nilly, every 
turally or functionally 

well-defended person 
H se or else have no need to do so. a 
Ma should confess here to one study with the TAT ac. 
: .) 


apposite to the matter just raised. : is well eve oe British 
moke a lot of cigarettes, and we were involved a year o, 
women ios a study of their smoking habits. We soon found it usefy 
eerie women smokers into two categories: (i) those who smokeq 
heavily but without compulsion and (ii) Ehpae avho smoked heavily 
and confessed that they ‘“‘couldn’t give it up.’ The former enjoyed 
smoking on the whole, at best as a connoisseur loves his wines. The 
latter (ii) needed the smoking in a deeply upsetting fashion. The 
former could give it up if required; the latter felt that they could not 
possibly do so. A set of TAT pictures was applied to a number of 
women classified previously as either i or ii, ie., what might 
be called balanced as distinct from compulsive or need-situation 
smokers. The results were clean-cut. In every case the women of 
category ii projected functionally; in no case did the women of class 
i do so. The latter responded to the pictures in a “natural,” “reason- 
able,” “consistent” manner, describing sensibly what could be at 
ssue, without direct personal involvement. It was not that they 
were not being “imaginative” ; on the contrary, their storytelling was 
creative enough. They were well adjusted and in no need of themas 
to relieve them. No doubt this mirrors the composure of these 
persons, and it is not the same thing, as we have said, as functional 
rape oe a ather, the responses are sublimations, evincing free 
Pa alae the women and the pictures, an example of true 
women of ae Age to p. 24, chap. i). But the projections of the 
obvious “drives ee 4 very different nature. In each case oe 
the individual le uae sentiments, complexes and conflicts 
roughly as follows: tee y evinced. The matter was tested oo 
openly with her - ‘Fr testing a woman, the results were discus 
the case of “ » IN such a way as to probe into any projections. n 
open up in fhe ie eeny ii it was a very simple a, 
dergoing, from serious noe of stresses that they were curren y : 
to financial] Worries ae with husbands, or others husbse # 
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very different. Nothing that we could do, however 
roach, could disentangle any such conflict situati 
have been able to hide them better, but we doubt j 
that, in some cases, they were without their worldly 
one had lost her husband a year before, but had faced up to a new 
life and was NOW adjusted, in spite of a deep loss. Another was en- 
joying an illicit love affair and was upset only when no such oppor- 
tunities existed for her. Others were active businesswomen, with 
the usual stresses of such a life. But all were adjusted, composed 
‘n command of themselves, as the best Englishwomen can be. . 

These, then, are some of the matters more uniquely at issue in the 
TAT. The distinction between sublimations and projections seems 
to have been overlooked by the experts; it is of essential interest, 
however, to ask whether the two mechanisms can be distinguished 
in Q-technique terms. 

The key to any testing of such matters, however, must lie in the 
frank acceptance of the TAT as a situation involving the interpreter 
as well as the protocol. The subject, test pictures, and tester or 
interpreter and the effective conditions under which the testing 
takes place are all elements in a complex behavioral setting. We do 
not know, for example, how far the lush setting of a luxurious 
Berkeley Square (London) sitting-room, in which the TAT 
were applied to the men and women smokers in the abo 
entered into the interactions: the soft carpets, sugges ive 
living, and the expensive furniture might well have 
an influence as the TAT pictures t 
fot proof or disproof; meanwh 
periments are likely to be th 
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With the foregoing background, then, we are ready —_ exper. 
| work. It has been our purpose to touch upon a few particular 
matters, such as those of functional projection versus sublimation 
and “imagination” versus “free association,’’ to indicate itnent 
matters at issue. Research upon them is necessary, and it is a simple 
matter to design the appropriate experiments along Q-technique 


lines. 
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PROTOCOL ANALYSIS 


It is impossible to report here our studies with the TAT in any 
detail. One or two have methodological interest. In one we raised 
the general question as to whether the TAT “stories’’ or proto- 
cols could themselves be the basis of samples of statements for 
Q-technique purposes, and in another whether TAT experts made 
use of Murray’s theory in the act of interpretation. In others we 
showed under what conditions the experts were able to diagnose 
personality for different Q-samples of statements. 

In the first-mentioned we arranged, with Mr. J. C. Nunnally, to 
take a complete record of a subject’s responses to 16 TAT pic- 
pe of the Murray series (118). Typed copies were made avail- 
Es aie wae Rogerg, mentioned earlier (p. 255). The 
idines eee a course, of sentences. It is possible to consider 
Oude érse” of statements which can be sampled for 
paces pared Fposes. Given a sample of, say, 100 sentences oF 

nees from Rogerg’s data, it is not difficult to suppos® 


that tie : 
SR sy quantified for their relative significance or im 
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“stories” or for hae Psychological context provided by the 


i importance as indicators of the storytellers 
perso k 
bec es respect to some other particular theore 
mileaustl aris samples of statements from protocols ~ 
Sse 


bt, 
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, ; Protocols. Any 100 mij 
indicating them in the contexts by underlinings or the like. The oe 
could then be judged for the significance of each sentence relative to the eas 


’ in the total context of the Stories” as such. The appraisal could be repeated for 
other sample similarly chosen. 
. ’ n 


5) It would be better, however, to draw u 
which represents a hypothesis or proposition. I 
we might choose a structured sample which 
about a thema, so that it can be put to test. 


Pe might be chosen at random from the 


chosen 


P 4 sample of such statements 
n the Present case, for example, 
Involves Dr, Murray’s thesis 


We pursued the latter course (6). As our hypothesis to be tested 
we represented a thema which, in our view, was contained in 
Rogerg’s protocols. It concerned a certain “regression to childhood” 
theme, recurrent in the stories. If experts pursue Murray’s instruc- 
tions, the thema is likely to be apparent, and the statements involv- 
ing it crucially are likely to be regarded as highly significant ones. If 
experts work along different lines, e.g., with attention to structural 
indicators, then they are unlikely to give the same significance to 
statements which support the thema. Murray’s thesis was thus rep- 
resented as a single independency at two levels. Half of the sample 
consisted of statements bearing directly on the thema; the other 
half did not do so, and yet looked very like the former in superficial 
ways, statement for statement. More complicated designs, of course, 


could be composed if required. ee i a . | 


a a” aS ee Ss 


The statements, 120 in all, were underlined in 
Rogerg’s protocols and were duly numbered. Certa 
taken to assist the operators in the prac at 
Qsorts with these statements. 

Te peinntal desig in 
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$20 
The design covers 4 number of propos! 


analysis will test. We do not eae HED in a 

prefer to have them listed as follows: | 

1. The experimenter (E) represented the thema: he knew \ 
and arrayed the 160 statements in accordance with it.¢ 

2. The experts would correlate with E’s array if they made use of the thema 

3. If the experts did not grasp 
selves, but for reasons © 

4. The novices would not 
themselves, on common-sense grounds. 

5. Hearing Rogerg’s voice should make a difference and be represented as ; 
factor for those concerned, whether experts or novices. ‘ 

6. Face-to-face acquaintanceship with Rogerg, as for the tester and the ex. 
perimenter E, may also influence the arrays. 

7. One might wonder whether Rogerg’s self-awareness is comparable with the 
common-sense inferences of the novices. ” 


grasp the thema but might show agreement amor 


TABLE 9 


SAMPLE: ” = 120 STATEMENTS; SUBJECT: ROGERG 
TESTED BY TAT 


Protocols and 


Protocols with Protocols 
Recordings Alone a 
of Rogerg 
No. 2 N 
Experts... : <a No. 3 No. 7 ad 
No. 4 No. 8 
Experimenter...-. .|. et crite 
IE eer ee ee eee No. 10 
No. 11 N 
Novices, 2° Es No. 12 ate i6 
No. 13 No. 17 
rg oo is tala shag hea 
re ee ee) ee No. 19 


Table 10 gives 
for it, as follows: 


I’ is common 
to ex 
the experj perts a 
Xperimenter (No, 10), 


the i 
Correlations, and three factors are adequate 


n 2 . . 
d novices alike, but is not much in evidence for 


6. It would h 

F ‘ ave been 

ae te ti bores ari the thema to some three other expert TAT 
en very ee But their correlations cards as well, so as to represent the propos 


have been i 
tions with the experimenter’s would undoubtedly 
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The “typification’ 
being as follows: 
No. 1 and for novices 11, 


perts 4, 6, and 7. 
15, 16, and Rogerg (19). 


ont 


) is shown at the } igh 


A is pure for 12, 13, 14, and 18 
Bis pure for ex 
C is pure for novices 


The conclusions are: 
a) Factor I’ must be of a common-sense nature, since it is commc 

and novices alike. It in no way “gets at” the thema. non to expert 
b) Factors II’ and III’ differentiate experts from novices, but the 

involved, since there is no loading for No. 10 Gh. the factor. eee is no 
c) Hearing the recordings has no apparent or consistent alert. 
d) It is clear that the experts did not deal with the pidtiny: 

contact with Rogerg did not affect the results “ohio om eo 

INOS, ; 10, 


and 19. 


Of course, we could have asked the ex 
pve ai ssae, tn ay, hr 
ee. Aes, a “ rather different from what Shey 2 he 
arrays for I’, II’ TI’ ; oy, Eannace before us the precise Seton. 
mixtures AB anid pra aes all types A, B, and C, or their 

The factor-array for — see In detail what they involve. 
nature can be gathered ee See Gres here, bat its 
regarded as the most = ReEaps, from the statements which were 
follomthides ignificant of all by the novices. They are the 

No Rep* 


Sf kaceen “They sh ‘ 
‘iy a the girl and the woman out and 
) man there plowing the landscape.” 


16 “ee 
be iieatun Seca I don’t 1i 
Sees “There like the people’s faces in this at all.” 
Seer ey “She Ae sort of guilty connotation.” . 
rather resentful and disturbed.” 
4 : Biue* 
CS ee ‘There is an 
awful ; 

se eee looking woman standing under 4 
13 Pete This woman has an awful face.” 


S05 “Funny looking people.” 


Pie AS “She looks a li iS aa: 
looking ttle bit taken aback, or maybe she is just 


a SO 


(j-iL] 
(j-1 
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iL the exception ¢ 
Wit the : 


Tee ee ee ee itements refer to 
painful, UB» Sigh sit eR? ~ seven the word “funny” js 
5 ene ma clon and the like. But hes 
7 ee look a bit like this, in these particu- 
lars; the novices, bnereton €, Nave merely picked upon these obvious 
emotional states. But they are regarded as the really significant 
matters, telling most, not about the reality situations in the pintanss 
put about Rogerg himself. Confluence of this kind is a widespread 
source of human misunderstanding, and our novices can scarcely 
be blamed for making such an obvious mistake here. None of them 
apparently, argued that it might be more pertinent to look for state- 
ments of an unusual, irrational, or unrealistic nature, i.e., with 
little real bearing on the TAT pictures as such. 

The factor, therefore, represents such a confluence: extreme emo- 
tional states wherever referred to are likely to be regarded as sig- 
nificant in personality, in this case in Rogerg’s personality. Needless 
to say, it can have little validity, as such, vis-a-vis Rogerg. 

Factor II’ (type B) provided a factor-array with the following 


statements most “‘significant”’: 


issue ] 


TAT pictures at 


. RED 
0. 
deers avi “Maybe his hands are tied together, and he’s just 
wandering about that way.” 
re REUR- “They should take the girl and the woman out and 
just leave the man there plowing the landscape.” 
59.......“It looks as if one eye is looking at the girl’s face 
and the other eye is looking away.” 
CS gener “They might be eyes.” 
BLUE 
BF canis “The face of the man who is dying [sic] down. 
sea aie “She might have her nails stuck into the other per- 
son’s neck.” % 
 § “He’s like a part of the scenery, you know. 
(Nos. 54, 59, 60), 


of slips of the 
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x 1a] ‘ natter f 
Factor I’ (Type A) was essentially a matter of commo; 7 
ac ‘= / " fe 6.2 lanttt esi 
+hout the mistake made in factor III’ of identifying an ug) 
ee ure in the protocol statements with Rogerg’s Seine 


t ne q 


peace ie ‘thout making the opposite mistake of “psych_) 
personality and wi to have happened for factor 17) 

izing” about the case, which seems ial ned 101 ‘actor I] 
6 Our example, then, has brought us a long way methodological} 
Sufficient has been accomplished to indicate what is involved jn the 
analysis of protocol, with regard to sentences. The factor results are 
very simple; yet they bear upon every one of our propositions, at the 
first rotation to simplest structure. The designing of such experi- 
ments, involving “control” subjects, and the direct representing of 
propositions (such as concerns No. 10 above, for the Murray doc. 
trine of thematic apperception) are outstanding features of Q- 
technique. 

The study itself is only one of many that need to be pursued 
about the intrinsic issues for the TAT. Others, concerning projection 
versus sublimation and the like, are not difficult to design but must 
be left for another occasion. 


ASCRIPTION OF PERSONALITY FROM TAT PROTOCOLS 


We now turn, finally, to the TAT and its role in the study of per- 
sonality. The TAT is employed to discover motives, interests, and 
sentiments; in a word, the storyteller’s personality. It is fairly 
certain that the TAT experts make use of a great deal in the protocol 
besides straightforward thematic information, and perhaps every 
Soran his own approach to the test in this respect. Dr. Morris 
arabe, 2 a2 pa regards the TAT test situation as a “play 
ce sh S e heroes In the patient’s stories constitute one 
constitutes th af ies S appr Sach to the TAT (and to the examiner) 
Sign eee er. These “behavioral situations” are analyzed by 
ie Precisely as he would analyze any social situation, that is, 1" 

tms of a theoretical frame of : ity in social 

of reference about personality in soci 


Interact : 

the Saiiee se alysis Consists of a step-by-step elucidation of 

and are clarified or fee , hypotheses are developed at one point 

In short, the prot : ‘cted in terms of later evidence at other ae 

Stein educes h oe ‘Ss become a complex testing ground, upon whic 
ihe Uaioe and tests them in situ, Having arrived at 
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in attempt is made at the conclusion 
“jth analysis to combine them all ina meaningful fashion, and this 
constitutes the clinical or personality description of the ase This 
icin is, in effect, a set of propositions about the personality 
4s “he appears frightened, depressed, and tense” or that he per- 
ceives himself to be a child in many ways—helpless and in need of 
care and protection by others.” But it remains a set of untested 
propositions. 

Our own particular interest is the methodological one of offering 
some proof for such interpretations. We would like to see a few 
crucial experiments performed, to prove to our own satisfaction and 
to cautious scientists in general that all is well in this region of rich 
clinical regard. Thus where the interpretations are based upon a 
theory of personality, it should be possible to represent this “frame 
of reference” in a sample of statements, much as was done for 
Jung’s theory, and to put the expert and his theory to test. We have 
conducted several experiments of this kind, all with Q-methodology 
at issue, reaching the conclusion that experts, under appropriate 
conditions, can achieve valid descriptions when they work “blindly” 
ftom TAT protocols. 


‘any hypotheses in this way, : 


such 


CONCLUSION 


The studies we have been considering are the first of very many 
that we can anticipate with confidence. Q-methodology makes them 
possible, where hitherto it would have seemed impossible to conduct 
them. We argue that it is methodologically best to regard the pro- 
ective test instruments as, at best, instigators of problems about 
the single case, the concrete person. The singular situation is then 
‘tudied in its own terms. A theory can be represented in designed 
‘Samples; this, in principle, removes the need for norms or pests 
sei any kind and for the rooting of one’s investigations in The 
“ences and postulates of individual differences and general 
opositions, The problems themselves are intrinsically matters for 


oe designs, leading to empirical discoveries. Along such lines 


the chins : : er than a 
dip t psychologist becomes an investigator — tier 


tha tician; and projection tests merely become steps ee 
of empirical inquiry about a personality. me e 


CHAPTER XIV 


APPLICATION TO CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


PURPOSE 


HE clinical psychologist has an almost unlimited range of 
| possibilities for research open to him, since every patient he 
has is a source of possible experimental inquiries. These, of 
course, will take the investigator into much detail. The several] 
studies already reported in which Q-technique has been employed, 
such as those of Hartley (76), Heine (79), Pemberton (123), Rogers 
and his staff (129), Fiedler (65), and Nunnally (120), are much too 
long for discussion in the present chapter, even with respect to their 
methodology only. Nor is it our purpose to examine the contributions 
that these and similar studies have made to any advance of clinical 
psychology in its experimental aspects. Our concern, instead, is to 
elaborate upon one or two methodological principles which are of im- 
portance in this area of study. Much, indeed, has already been re- 
ferred to in earlier chapters which is of direct concern to clinical psy- 
chology. But there are a few special matters which deserve mention, 
all of a methodological ‘nature, which can be given some attention 
most cogently, perhaps, in relation to clinical studies. 

A few points of a general kind are involved. Clinical psychology 
has always been more particularly associated with the methodologi- 
cal problem of the “single case,” which, it would seem, is now solved. 
ibe, se be to suppose that Q-methodology is the only s0- 
me r the first one. But statistics and the use of large num- 
Shi: Ae AB closely linked as lawn and grass or seashore and sandy 
ae and, ci the past, it has been believed that in apne 
ea SY » Statistics meant that a large number of persons must be : 
tisha now see clearly that statistical procedures can be ae 
old misconceptions fase itnin its own confines. The effects of 
places, ? NOwever, are still with.us in many wnsuspec 

Sse of smallsample doctrine is quite another mate. T 
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nts than with Statistics as 
it Is thought that, in rec- 
doctrine and Single-case 
accuracy and precision of 
Single case it is stil] essen- 


ore to do with the design of experime 
a 4 mistake will be made, however, if 
suc " ding the use of small-sampling 
omit as, this is at the expense of legitimate 


studi ; as 
* serimentation. Within the confines of a 


“al to 2 chieve statistical precision and power—a Q-sample of 150 
cases or more 1S intrinsically better, other things being equal, than 
one of half this size. Estimate of error based on 100 degrees és free- 
dom is wiser security than one based on 10 only. We are sure, too 
that two studies along comparable lines, pointing to the same mr 
performed on the same subject, are better than only one. ' 

Our insistence on single-case studies, in the last analysis, has much 
to do with the obvious complexity of human behavior, such as is 
studied in clinical psychology. When propositions can be tested only 
in relation to large numbers of cases, rather simple matters are likely 
to be involved, altogether out of keeping, when one thinks of it for a 
moment, with the complex matters at issue. Both the propositions 
and their instrumentation may be crude. We are reminded in this con- 
nection of the editor of a scientific journal who wished to determine 
some operationally defined facts upon which to base his editorial 
policy. A list of papers was prepared, which had appeared in his jour- 
nal the previous year. Under careful sampling conditions a large 
number of scientists were solicited and invited to indicate which | 


“ 
<4: 
pon “ 


the papers they had read. Facts are no doubt gathered this ay 


Situation is not in the least cov 
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es 4 3s yntervie mha. 
—" S ter _ 
. ~ > & DSS p § - = | 
chnoLnat = - 3 study tnls SILUALION as such ii-: . 
ac eee we wish to study tis s > SUCD te 
es fy Sey e : 
others, X, ¥, 4 ; snole case 
ar 7 * ba tins : 
-- and thisis the singe te- 
concreteness, aku a ee 
- 5 = . aS Te Ci @) reny at chs:..1 
in mina, then, we can iOOK [ fiCUlY at Clinica] 


With these matters U . 
psychology from our Q-methodologi “ve 
a i 4 , : 
|e would S aK in relation to een, 
Id argue, can best be undertaken in the single 


cal standpoint. Basic research, 


we wou 
clinical case. 
-HANGES IN THE SELF AND SELF-IDEAL DURING THERAPY 
CHANGES I S 


Reference has already been made to Hartley's study (76) of a 
single case, in which the object was to investigate the changes occur- 
ring during therapy in the self-descriptions of the patient. These so- 
called “perceived” selves are central to the client-centered theory of 
personality (130), and the fact that an instrument is now available for 
bringing them to testable form is, one feels sure, a matter of con- 
siderable significance. Some idea of the matters at issue is offered, 
perhaps, by noting a few of the tentative conclusions reported in the 
University of Chicago Counseling Center’s Second Interim Report 
of November, 1950. The concern, needless to say, is with client- 
centered therapy: 


1. The “perceived self”? and the “perceived self-ideal’’ become more con- 
gruent during client-centered therapy. 

2. During therapy the change in the “perceived self’ is much greater than the 
change in the “desired self.” 

3. Change in the self during a period of therapy is greater than during a period 
of no therapy, even when all other conditions are matched, including a 
matching of the desire for help and changes in one’s self. 

4. The self-ideal tends to become more unique, more idiosyncratic, during 
therapy, 

a: i iis N 
During therapy the “perceived self” changes markedly, and the self at the 


conclusion of therapy often shows li Phe ae 
‘ ws little resem ted 
at the beginning of th : tte blance to the self as it exis 


Th ‘ 
of oon alike conclusions of the kind, tentative no doubt, but all 
€ with respect to the fact that discoveries are at issue. 


We assert th : 
‘ann at each should be Studied, basically, in relation to the 


the case of Rogerg (p 255) ae 
; - £99). Nunnally’ 7 . 
the kind of complex interrelationahion thay can be oreeree 
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ae the coniines oI a 3 igie case. The case was Studied before, dur- 
at and after therapy, In terms of its Own Self-assessments, much as 


we described in chapter xi. lt provides examples of the main themes 
of this book: first, what might have been regarded a few years ago as 
gnacceptable to scientific regard, a factor study on a single case, is 
seen to be quite permissible; second, what would have been pos- 
tulates in an informal hypothetico-deductive framework become 
general theoretical propositions; third, a single case is first repre- 
sented by a limited number of variates, which, after factor analy- 
sis, are used as a basis for making predictions about the further 
course of the case; fourth, the predictions are put to test by way 
of dependency factor analysis: fifth, there is close reasoning about 
the course of the case, qualified at each step, however, by the em- 
pirical data; and sixth, interesting and not altogether expected re- 
sults made their appearance. We would like to refer to the latter, in 
one detail, for its methodological interest. Reference was made, in 
the preface to Part II, to the need for some caution about the de- 
pendency methods in science. An Overweening curiosity, we said, 
rather than reasoning within a formal hypothetico-deductive frame- 
work only, is to be welcomed and encouraged. An experiment, there- 
fore, is much more than the fulfilment of predictions, or of the em- 
pirical testing of previously asserted propositions. Itisan opportunity 
for making discoveries, These may be incidental or accidental, trivial 
or important. F leming discovered penicillin rather accidentally, but 
the result was profound. In psychological research there should be 
'0om for matters of the kind, as an intrinsic feature of the methodolo- 
8). Factor analysis, in particular, is peculiarly rich in this respect: it 
offers Many possibilities for unexpected, but not altogether inciden- 
lal, results, Any table of correlations for twenty or more variates, 
duly factored, can hold together many interrelated propositions, all 
of which must conform and fit together, like pieces in a jigsaw 
ie Some of these can be dealt with in the usual manner, by ra 
not € testing of predictions. But others come to light which coul 
ve been predicted, and yet are more than afterthoughts. 
PSs ate not mere matters of being wise after the event but are, = 
they , Substantiated inductions that could not be other than w 
Th “10 relation to the other facts at issue. ‘abs 
"8 it was no part of Nunnally’s formal design to make predic- 
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ould happen to his single case in relation to two 
d B, who were involved. The case was first seen 
“supporting” attitude toward it. He tried to 
reassure the patient, to prevent any immediate exposure of the ob- 

4 : ding treatment. The patient was then 
yious conflicts at issue, pending M hile. th 
passed over to psychologist B for treatment. eanwl e, the case 
made many self-assessments, aS indicated in chapter x1, at the time 
it was supported by A and treated by B. The self-assessments were of 
two kinds, those regarded as “owned” by the case, and those that the 
case believed were “‘attributed” to it by others, including A and B. 
The results, prior to treatment, and brought to light very concisely 
and neatly in factor terms, show how remarkably the patient could 
not depart from the supportive influence of reassurance, affection, 
and friendly advice given by A. Self-assessments made at this time 
mirrored this composure and social aplomb. Under treatment, how- 
ever, defenses crumbled away, and the case could permit B to at- 
tribute qualities to her of a totally different character. Yet, in doing 
so, the case was able to move ahead toward a more stable personality, 
evidence of which, again, was reached in factor terms. 

It is perhaps only a small point of fact. It consists, however, of 
two inductions. First, along Q-lines a purely supportive interaction 
1s shown to be distinguishable from one of therapeutic counseling. 
This is indicated by most obvious facts, that is, in terms of the case’s 
own operations and their factor analysis. Second, these facts square 
with others in the general body of the factor data, which indicate 
oo pie fein there is a corresponding change in the 
more stablesnd a Se - ee Seat 
of iaecihiies toatasey: ae ent. We do not expect to repeat this set 
othentaee dna y a small part of the whole) in detail in 

erence between purely supportive handling 


of persons and their therapeuti 
further attention, for aS treatment is now probably worth 
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sriques may be, there isa certain richness 
"factor analysis; on this, indeed, has dep 
in 1g success aS an inductive method. In Q 
a are even greater than in R, because of 
bill les used in Q and because of the ready 
_ be related to one another. 


As we said, it is not our purpose here to discuss the results ob- 
ined, as such, in clinical experiments of the kind undertaken by 
Rogers oF Nunnally, except in so far as methodological matters are 
at issue. A recent study by Pemberton (123), in which Q-technique 
was used to some advantage, deserves mention on such grounds, It 
dealt with the diagnostic skill of clinical psychologists, Only one sub- 
ject, X, was employed. But many different clinical tests were brought 
to bear upon him, with the object of studying the skill of the clini- 
cians. From our methodological point of view the study is of interest 
because of the different forms of factor analysis to which it has been 
subjected. Pemberton factored his data along Thurstone lines, reach- 
ing simple structure, for correlated factors. We have refactored it 
along dependency lines, reaching a different, and yet not inconsistent 
solution to the data. 

The subject X was tested by Rorschach, TAT, Sentence eye 
tion, and Standard Test procedures (the latter involving the use 0 
the Wechsler-Bellevue and other tests). Three clinical aanioe 
were allotted to each of these four tests, and independently made di 
agnoses of th blindly from the protocols. The same was done 
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of inductive Opportuni- 
ended much of R-tech- 
“methodology the Possi- 
immediate access to the 
way in which variates in 
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33 ted and offered an account of what they thought the ‘typi. 
-al”” student was like, as 4 cultural stereotypy. sii 
a fh e diagnoses, self-descriptions, and descriptions by others 
Seales WS as Q-sorts, in terms of a suitable Q-sample of 129 
trait statements. There were 46 Q-sorts, all shout be The 46 x us 
table of correlations was factored by Thurstone’s technique, sim ble 
structure being achieved for correlated factors. | 

The design meets one of our requirements—it deals with a con- 
crete situation in relation to X. C ontrol variables are involved. For 
46 variates of the above kind it is clear that the possibility exists of 
finding a factor solution which can at once represent many interrela- 
tionships between the variates and thus take cognizance of the obvi- 
ous complexity at issue. 

Pemberton concluded that seven primaries could be distinguished 
(for correlated factors). They were as follows: 


delibera 


1, 2,3,4. Factors for the diagnoses made in terms of the Rorschach, the TAT, 
the Sentence Completion, and the Standard Tests, respectively. 
5. A factor for the cultural role stereotype. 


6. A factor indicative of the temperamental differences among the 
various assessors rather than of X. 


7, X’s “essential” personality—the “best approximation of the con- 
sistent personality” of X. 


Vernon (196) has already observed that the Thurstone search for 
simple structure is likely to result in the reappearance of the original 
variates as primaries,’ and this is true in this case for factors 1, 2, 3, 
4, and 5. Variate 6 is a reminder that assessors are likely to project 
something of themselves into Q-descriptions of others, which is a 
=e expectancy. Factor 7 alone appears to grasp X’s person- 
: ty. This factor was interpreted as an intuitive grasp that one may 

ave about X: his acquaintance sees X this way, as do the clinical 
psychologists who interviewed X, and it is sometimes reached by 
experts from test protocols alone. X does not see himself this way: 


of the tests grasp this aspect of X in 


Nor does blind interpretation 


any compelling fashio 
The factors 1, 2, 3, 
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different 
It to leave the analysis with only one discovery— that an 


1ifficu 
met” X exists. We anticipate more. 

We reanalyzed “ see following our dependency lines, and our 

analysis of Pemberton’s data therefore proceeds rather differently. 
The position we take, of course, is that a factor analysis should nes 
vide answers to propositions. We argued as follows: There is a rea- 
sonable expectancy that the two clinical experts who saw most of X, 
having interviewed him and having access to all the test results 
about him, should be able to provide an account of X that novices 
can scarcely hope to achieve or even to understand. We would also 
expect some clear evidence of dynamic relationships for a number of 
factors, all centered upon and pertinent to X. Thus certain expect- 
ancies are in one’s mind before the analysis begins. These are then 
made explicit, as a few testable propositions, along the following 
lines: 

Proposition 1: Since we can scarcely hope to explain the more simple by the 
more complex, it is reasonable to suppose that novices will have simple 
combinations, at most, of a few primaries, whereas the clinical expert’s 
factor patterns should be complex, involving perhaps all the factors. 

Proposition 2: X’s variates, after analysis, should point to dynamic possi- 
bilities. 

Proposition 3: The factor patterns for the experts who have only test eat 
cols available to them, should be distinguishable from those for novic 
who try to grasp X’s personality blindly from the ad piste ig 

Proposition 4: We do not propose to be interested in * bP ead 
specific to the various tests: that is, we oo ee ropose not to 
reached by Pemberton as factors 1, 2, 3, and 4, but we prope 


concern ourselves with them. tions in mind 
: , roposliti1o : 
We then rotate the centroid factors with these P are satisfies all - 


‘0 see if there is a solution, for orthogonal factors, nly four of Pem- 
four. A solution could, in fact, be reached, using © one 4 and are 
berton’s centroid factors (the others relate to ed aynarai cally. 
thus neglected). The four factors were then interpre ys all that this 
tis dificult to describe these in language which vce suficiently _ 
NVolves, but th e foll owing will serve the purpose 
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each factor, of course, ma . 
give the descriptions for both: Feces 
(+) Outwardly socially acceptable, tolerant, co- 


Factor A operative 
(—) Not so 


y have positive or negative loa UNS, so we 


(+) Strong-willed, aggressive 
Factor B en Submissive 
(+) Relaxed, not nervous e 
Factor cf (—) Tense, nervous disposition 
(+) Inhibited =e 
Factor D{ (—) Outwardly hearty, uninhibited 
The Q-sample used by Pemberton was drawn from lists of general- 
ized traits, whence the present language for the factors. Our own in- 
terpretation retains this language, but we regard these as surface 
descriptions, underneath which dynamic matters are at issue. That is, 
factors B, C, and D may represent either overt or covert matters; 
novices and inexpert persons may describe X overtly as, say, fac- 
tor B, but the expert clinician would describe X, instead, as covertly 
so for the factor. X would not display certain aspects of himself for 
all about him to see openly but, clearly, has defenses which hide the 
real state of affairs. Again, whereas the inexpert may guess that X 
is likely to be nervous and tense (factor C), meaning by this that X 
is overtly so, the expert may mean instead that X is really nervous 
and tense (with all that this implies dynamically), but hides it from 
everyone around him, even from himself. 
Thus we end with four factors, A, B,C, and D, so interpreted. Any 
variate may have any of these, positive or negative, in any combina- 
tion, or none.? Proposition 1 means , therefore, that we expect the two 


experts, who saw X, to have most of these factors significantly, e.g., 
of the form: 


ai, 27.0 pe 


2. For factors A, B, C, and D the number of possible categories of variates is very 


considerable, as we found earli | : 
defined. Variates may be paces 107f.), when the notion of simplest structure was 
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to have patterns of the following order: 


At only, 


or, 
Nothing significant 


or, 
A~, Bt,C+t, D- (or the like) . 


Similarly with respect to proposition 2. To some extent it would be 
supported by a fact of the kind just mentioned—if experts have At, 
B-, C-, Dt, and novices have A~, B+, C+, D-, there isa presumption 
of a dynamic kind. But the proposition has reference more particu- 
larly to X’s own self-descriptions: he is unlikely to be aware of BP, 
C-, and D+, according to dynamic theory. 

So we could continue. The analysis in no way ends, or is deliberat- 
ed, in relation to any single factor which may be supposed to be X’s 
“essential’’ personality. Rather, it is carried out with dynamic theo- 
ry in mind, to see whether what is likely to be complex can be 
grasped in all its interrelationships and possibilities. The correct 
solution, if it can be reached, is one that brooks no contradictions for 
any of the 46 variates used by Pemberton, in any of the possible com- 
binations of argument about them in dynamic terms. Such is what 
we have in mind as dependency analysis. An argumentative system 
is at issue, into which all the variates have to fit squarely. = 

We do not need to take the example further; a solution of the 
determine whether other solutions are 
cepted. By “other solutions” we 1 
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DESIGNING SINGLE-CASE STUDIES 
ch as Fiedler (65), Bown (31), and Rogers 
(130); have been centered upon the oe r haem = 
centered and other forms of therapy, using Q-tec ak, a correla- 
tional theory as the operating tools. F iedler studied w ether thera- 
pists with divergent theoretical techniques (psychoanalytic, client- 
centered, and eclectic) also differed in their concept of an ideal thera- 
peutic relationship, using Q-technique as the main operational tech- 
nique. Fiedler also has demonstrated transference and countertrans- 
ference along the same lines (65). In all such studies a Q-sample is 
employed, in terms of which a patient makes a self-description; but 
the therapist can also make one, using the same sample of state- 
ments; and either the client or the therapist can proffer a description 
of the other. Fiedler explores the relationships at issue, with sugges- 
tive results (65). An interesting study in this field is reported by 
Heine (79), who studied what, at the close of therapy, some patients 
felt about the source and outcome of clinical treatment to which they 
had been submitted. He compared a number of patients who had 
completed Adlerian, Freudian, and Rogerian forms of therapy or 
counseling, respectively. 

Now when such divergent techniques (as in Fiedler’s study) are 
being studied, or different attitudes (as in Heine’s), resort has to 
e ens wees sufficiently large number of cases, so it seems, to make 
Atprraaater baie ae cases treated by Rogerian, twenty 
pias i a b? eneias methods are the best that one 
seems better than ae pet ee ee ete, 

€ of each category. It will be said that one 


could . 
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In factor terms, much 
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ment in the present conclusion, that the appropriate propositions can 

be asserted within the confines of the single case. This is not to say 
n when large numbers are to be used— 


that there never is an occasio 
studies in child development, for example, may require normative 


procedures. 


CONCLUSION 


With this brief sortie into clinical psychology, we must conclude 
our introduction to Q-methodology and its applications to the stud 
of behavior. Very much remains to be done, along both Bae: 
logical and practical lines. In one way or another, however, Q- 
technique has applications in almost every nook and SaeaS of 
psychology in its research aspects. But this is not to suppose that 


we have a specific medicine for all the ills of clinic 
psychology. Nor is Q-technique an open sesame ae eam o 
remarkable discoveries. The psychologist has to provide the the- 
ories; Qmethodology merely tests their consequences. But it does 
ngare the ely statistical fashion, for, as Fisher (68) 
: te the statistical from the 
these from one’s 
rrelations, 


CHAPTER Xv 


REVIEW AND CONCLUSION 


REVIEW 


ue task left unfinished before World War IT is now reason- 

ably complete. In 1935 we had put forward some ve 
simple formulations about Q-technique, which, sisal 
no one Was prepared to take seriously. From the outset we expressed 
great confidence in these because we saw their applications every- 
where, in regions hitherto untouched by testable propositions, in- 
cluding self-reflection (introspection), the moods, sentiments, and 
much else besides (171). All type-psychologists, we saw, could be 
supported methodologically. A single person could be made the sub- 
ject of factor study. Why, then, were critics, whose judgment one 
must highly respect, so obdurate about the pros and cons of R and Q? 
The answer was to be found, we were always sure, in the different 
systems (171) at issue. For us, factor analysis was merely a tool, we 
use when we wanted to fest, every now and ey — 
hypotheses; we wrote, for example: PRES s 
I merely wish to provide a little inducti > § 
certain psychological hypotheses, — to t 
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Thomson, Cattell, and their many followers wer« devices for massiy, 


field work, whereas ov Nah 
for rapid and subtle experimentation (162, p. 

Meanwhile, every factorist of note seems to have regarded oy, 
standpoint as somehow unproved. Postulates and principles, hoy 
ever, are scarcely things one sets about proving in any formal sense: 
rather, we prove other things in th 
about in these chapters, as far as Qis concerned, has resulted entirely 
from attention given to postulatory and protopostulatory matters 
All else depends upon them. The principles subserving R and Q are 
different ones, and are irreconcilable. Basic to R, for example, is 
the use of individual differences to give substance to the transitory 
postulate, without which not a Single correlation coefficient in that 
system could be acceptable for empirical regard. In Q the postulate 
is made to work, instead, by way of intra-individual “‘significances, " 
a term we coined to cover at least one other way to make the tran 
sitory postulate “work.” Nor did we know at the time that Keynes 
had used the self-same term “significance” before us, to refer to any 
principle mediating this postulate. Thus the principles of individual 
differences and of intra-individual “‘significance” are both subordinate 
to the more abstract principle of significance to which Keynes drew 
attention in his classical treatment of the correlation coefficient (94). 
It is upon such grounds that we have distinguished between R and Q. 
_ Some of the protopostulatory undercurrents of R were referred to 
in chapter i: following Karl Pearson’s example, the early factorists, 
and all R-factorists today, seek for verities by way of statistical in- 
ference only. We suspected any such program. Long ago J. M. 
e alee of a similar mind about the insufficiencies of statistical 
induction. Thus we forgo all considerations about “unitary” factor, 
Pa cn a to by our friend Sir Cyril Burt or by Sir God- 
se pile ise statistical tools used by factorists, it seemed : 
pevchblogs = ly suited to serve an experimental methodology 
be.studied a bas inicio: person, in James Ward’s sense, sve 8 
bibeheuaia es in factor terms. There were two “oat 
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with respect to t he philosophy of science there were two outcomes. 
one was support for a behaviorism of the widest scope. The other 
voncerned scientific method itself, with respect to which we have 
no doubt been opine But it seems to us that contemporary 
authorities, writing within the last twenty-five years, had missed a 
great deal in their discussions of scientific method. According to 
Cohen and Nagel (53), for example, science is almost wholly a matter 
of applied logic: truth, they tell us, is not to be found by the mere 
study of facts. They could be given the reminder that neither is logic 
alone ever likely to discover it. Ritchie (126), who was not a philoso- 
pher but wrote one of the best dissertations on scientific method, 
thought of it (as most scientists did until recently) as essentially a 
matter of inductive method, plus experiment plus the need to find 
proofs for propositions. Craik (54) followed Ritchie’s lines, but his 
philosophical training led him to reject the crudities of operationism 
and to throw the baby out with the bath water by rejecting logical 
positivism as well. Even so, Craik argued for causative and depend- 
ency forms of analysis in science, against the puristic fashion for in- 
terdependency forms only, which in factor work stems from Karl 
Pearson and in physics from the modern theoretical physicists. We 
take our own stand with Kaufmann (92), who sees scientific method 
as deductive, but governed by empirical, that is, by specific induc- 
tive, procedures (which serve to solve problems). The methodology 
of propositions and postulatory principles with which we have ex- 
pounded Q-technique follows Kaufmann very considerably, and, with 
him, Wittgenstein and Schlick and modern logical analysis. But 
there is missing in their formulations, if we are not mistaken, the 
postulate of the specificity of inferential interbehavior, which Kantor 
Provides in his Psychology and Logic. We cannot pretend to have 
nie: a clear accountof what this means. Yet this is the pr rie a 
it a the scientist keeps his feet firmly planted on onset ee ae 
eee himself playing a scientific game according to rules, w' 
What has happened to traditional factor analysis. : 
ie toots manner. One way of conceiving science 1S to well) 
Pay, 22nd Baconian fashion (which Pearson understood so : 
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for. This, in a nuts 
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tors of a person's 


hell, is our philosophy of science. Thus the K-fac- 
self-conceptions are facts to be discovered about 
him. They are set in a concrete situation; the scientist is selective in 
it, by way of his theories, his variates, and all else. The more pene- 
trating the theory, the more profoundly interesting the facts are 
likely. to become. 

Otherwise, all the usual rules of scientific procedure apply to our 
experiments. We distinguish between synthetic and analytic propo- 
sitions, between general and singular testable propositions, and be- 
tween “general theoretic” propositions and singular testable ones. 
Our concern is with synthetic propositions which are either accepted 
or not on empirical grounds. These decisions are never irreversible— 
any proposition may be accepted pro tem, and be rejected later (the 
principle of permanent control of every accepted proposition [92]). No 
decision, however, must lead to incompatible conclusions. Nor can 
any synthetic proposition ever be excluded a priori—an injunction 
broken everywhere by the so-called “objective” psychologists who 
object to “subjective” data. All such matters are the basic, necessary 
creed of a scientist. There are many rules of procedure, too, such as 
that propositions should fulfil predictions; but prediction is not the 
be-all and end-all of scientific method. The correctness of a scientific 
decision is relative to the total scientific situation, that is, to the 
totality of propositions at the time—a rule that we used, if not to ad- 
vantage, at least with some appositeness for exemplificatory pur- 
poses in earlier chapters. In addition to all these rules and elements 
of procedure, the method of centroid analysis, with its permissive 
solutions, retains for us the other principle, basic to all else, that 
scientific inter-behavior has its own specific contributions to make. 
Thus we exemplify again the pertinency of Kantor’s basic principle. 
Such, then, are the scientific principles upon which Q-methodology 
is based. With respect to behaviorism, the other consequence of our 
essays into the philosophy of science has been as salutory. Here agai? 
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cmith, Loevinger, and other notable factori 
g.methodology for themselves b 
for such concrete principles. Ca 
and similar techniques. But these are actuarial in con 
for Cattell, just goes on and on, and one can, of cour 
urements at intervals across its path and count many 
one kind or another, as a statistician does who com 
statistics of deaths and births. Q technique, instead, 
inevery branch of psychology where behavior is at is 
cause its concern is with segments of behavior, each a marked-off and 
separate event, to be studied in all its concreteness. Without this 
postulate, we, too, would be advocating ways of measuring persons 
for everything possible, but for no one knows what purpose. 

Most important is the grasp of the external and internal “frames 
of reference” of behavioral segments. Subjective behavior is just 
such behavior. We have seen how to begin the process of bring- 
ing it to heel by determining lawful and coherent mechanisms at 
work in a person’s Q-sorts. The bare beginnings have been made, and 
everything, indeed, remains to be studied. But the scientific lines 
seem clear enough. 

The consequences of these methodological formulations have been 
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THE NEWNESS OF Q 

Phe question is frequently raised about the “‘newness 0! | 

odology. It is usually said that, after 
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commands two main statistical and experimental procedures. One 
consists of representing theories, as explanations, in variance de 
signs; the explanations are examined by Fisher’s methods of variance 
analysis and small-sample doctrine. Nothing could be neater, in this 
respect, than the way we represent a theory as a matter for wse, and 
not for direct proof for any supposed general implications, A theory 
is a growing point for experiments, to help the investigator find his 
way about in reality, as Schlick put it. So, precisely, is a structured 
Q-sample. The other procedures available to us are those of factor 
analysis. These serve to put singular propositions to test, that is, to 
solve our problems. But we replace the old notions of factor analysis 
as an interdependency matter by a frank recognition of its dependency 
possibilities only. Thus factor analysis is used to test propositions, 
and variance analysis to explain them (and to offer some proof of 
the explanations). 

The separation of R and Q, it seems to us, is essential. We have 
dealt somewhat drastically with R and the psychometry it subserves. 


This is not to deny its great technological im ortance—mental tests, 
after all, are useful in the Worladay world Barn is very much a 
punctured tire. It is not the great scientific methodology that its 
sponsors have believed it to be. Its great error was to regard theories 
and general laws as equivalent, both testable by way of general 
propositions; thus it became a technology of individual differences, 
divorced from psychological theory. It is obviously true, however, 
that man has a multitude of characteristics. So has a doateclt is made 
of wood, is so high, so tensile, so heavy, and so forth R deals with 
such listings of all man’s Cteristics, the assembl at- 

ibutes, and to reduce these to an atomic-like . What is 
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be important, } 
ar epresent man's potentzalities and Capactites. 
in Q, 00 the other hand, the concern is w 
the single = ge ria is with how a particular chair, so ¢ 

speak, fits into a particular room. Some characteristics of all chai ; 
xjll no doubt be important, but others not: a chair for a bedr 
one thing, and for a public library another. No doubt our aot is 
chair should have somewhere upon which one may sit—yet mie hii 
‘s not generally true, to judge by modern design, where some pairs 
are made to He in, with disaster ahead if one tries, instead. to sit 
down. Similarly for human behavior. What actually pcwaeingate not 


generalities or potentialities, must engage our attention. Nor isit cor- 


€cause factors 


ith concrete behavior and 


rect to suppose that one could not study this concrete behavior, fun- 
damentally, without specifying potentialities of some kind. Rather, 
itis more correct to suppose that one infers or has theories about po- 
tentialities (if at all) as the outcome of inquiries into concrete be- 
havior. Clarification of such issues is surely important and a sign 
of new things ahead. 

The newness of Q is shown also by its pertinency to the single 
case, and we are only at the bare beginnings of our applications in 
this direction. That we are on the right lines would seem to follow 
from a recent plea by Babington-Smith (12), which at the same 
time provides us with a veritable coup de grace. In remarks about 
the difficulty of accepting Q-technique as “new” Babington has this 
to say: 


I think it would indeed be something new if Stephenson has found a my 
of overcoming [the] recurrent difficulty about personality ratings, as to pies a 
ratings are of what a person is, or what he would rate himself, or w: 


friends would rate him, or even his enemies [p. 82]. 
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‘ated or dissolved. It was against precisely such categor; 
hnique was directed in the first place 

r analysis and variance design we have had 
methods served experimental method, 
whereas traditional factor analysis did not do so. T he end of a factor 
analysis was always an interpretation, explanation, or hypothesis 
about specific facts which had been reached by way of statistical 
analysis. The end of an experiment is always a statement of confir- 
mation, or not, for a previously asserted proposition. Theory comes 
first in the one case, and last in the other. We reverse the traditional 
roles of factor method and variance design, yet retain theory in its 
prior position for both. Factor analysis becomes an experimental 
procedure, and variance design becomes a vehicle for explanations 
and theory. There can be no doubt that the structuring of samples 
is something essentially new. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL OBJECTIVES 


It has long been the sentiment of Englishmen to hope for better 
things—spero meliora—and it seems fitting to express the same as- 
piration with respect to a final question that we propose to raise, 
namely: What kind of psychology does all this methodology seek to 
subserve? We dare to ask the question and to answer it, because of 
the widespread ramifications of the methodology about which per- 
haps more than enough has just been written. There are psycholo- 
gists who have little faith in expositions of method, regarding these as 
hopes and good intentions, and who believe that an important and 
ae experimental study of some kind would be more to the 
point. 

Yet important matters are surely at issue. During the past dec- 
ade there has occurred a most interesting change of scene in the great 
Play of psy chology - From three widely different sources the study of 
sarbjechiviey » If not consciousness, has been restored to the stage. These 
come, first, from American self-psychology; second, from Soviet psY- 
chology; and, third, from logical analysi Sains oral 
sesniviteenns deataaieanan ysis and the study of behavior 
See ait ese chapters—which, if it has to be give’ 

» could best be called “behavioral science.” Let us end our dis- 
sertation by looking at these three ; _ : ith 
man from his own subjective stan meee modern concern ¥" 
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ot really exist 
ute and function. 
ini Sie Clousness”’ as dis- 
jnct {rom “subjectivity.” We believe that there is no hid 
consciousness for a behavioral science to be concerned with; yet it 
is possible to explore subjectivity, as never before, along Q-lines. 
Subjectivity is behavior; consciousness as ordinarily regarded is 
something else. This is our standpoint. 
It will be said that, surely, this is merely to quibble about terms. 
Nevertheless, some caution is indicated. Two widely separated 
sources of modern psychology, quite independently it would seem, 
have made claims to have restored the study of consciousness to the 
psychological scene. The one is American self-psychology; the other, 
oficial Soviet psychology. The former, we have argued, belongs to 
our representative probes a(i) and a(iii), as does all phenomenology. 
In so far as it has led to more serious concern with man’s subjective 
behavior, the advance is considerable, and we support it. But its 
main concern, the self, is a matter of operations of the Q-kind, for 
probe a(ii), which notable self-psychologists believed to be a region 
of private concern to a person and incapable, therefore, of direct 
testable operations. Moreover, any behavioral segment can be ex- 
amined by way of all six of our representative probes, internal as 
Well as external, so-called. This matter seems to the writer to be in- 
“scapable and provides a warning, at least, for some caution about 
“xcessive claims for any particular psychological system. , 
Soviet psychology represents a rapidly changing scene, a P f 
parently materialism is being replaced by a return to she ye a 
Psyche (2). The fundamental doctrine, it appears, is a dialectical law 
Concernj ; ; A process of a quantifiable kind 
ee Boyds y chanics “4 le, may concern 
may proceed up to a certain point, such as, for Sesion "3 sail e0 
chemical changes in a nerve. But a new “synthesis Se pe) 
take over at that point, and a new quantitative Fe ae quan- 
tit, * was chemical becomes electrical, with its kiahy ‘cal. and what 
‘We laws. What was physical becomes physio pone distinct 
vas Physiological becomes mental. Each such qa laws, 
ant 88 the Soviet psychologist would say, has its own 
8nd the Ja Je level cannot expressed in terms : 
of lags ‘ws of phenomena at one of all science to phys- 
at a lower level. Thus reductionism ae SLs 
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ness, clearly, 1S given a rational]. 
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ical operations is rejected. Conscious LO a Serra 
it is considered to be a new synthesis a an =? : si at ~ cpm 
laws of physiology. Along these lines it is held 1 ia sacle ly of ani 
mal behavior and of physiological psychology is unlikely to make 
contributions of any significance to the science oi consciousness. 

Consciousness is thus returned to psychology, even in Russia, 
home of Pavlov and Bechterev, twin pillars of physiological behay- 
iorism. As in the case of American self-psychology, this probably rep- 
resents a scientific advance. One may marvel, indeed, at the con- 
comitance of emphasis from two such widely different sources as 
America and the Soviets. Both, there can be little doubt, are a reac- 
tion to the narrow conception of behaviorism which has character- 
ized the thinking of psychologists in the two countries for several 
decades. 

Our own standpoint contemplates no such metaphysics as the 
Russian. Instead, we believe that all that need be at issue is be- 
havior, whether this is subjective to a person or objective to others. 
If the reader prefers it, behavioral science is so restricted. Anything 
subjective that the self-psychologists or the modern Soviet psycholo- 
gists care to explore scientifically can come within the purview of 
our representative probes, all, that is, except a(i) (p. 96). We wish 
to retain behaviorism as the science of behavior. 

Behaviorism itself began as a methodological issue and not as the 
study of any particular problem in psychology, a usurpation that 
conditioning theory has imposed, with, we believe, some baneful con- 
sequences. It cannot be denied, however, that nowadays American 
ins chology , Such as is based upon behaviorism, is dealing concretely 
with learning, motivation, and the like with some measure of success. 
With Hull and his brilliant cohorts, psychology has almost become 
lng > raha rsip itis with a few postulates and definitions, a 
thetico-deductive ee d eh = sh eves slagiline ol ate hyp E 
learning, and the in ee erga basic problems are found in animal 
fort for tins to ue pill care iss monopolize much el- 
iorism of a certain woes Suspect this narrowing of behav- 
of the Irishwoman’s remark Pe ian: peakep ae 
her son alone was in ste on she watched a military parade, ie 
the contempor P and all others out. But there are others in 

ary scene who seem to be reaching out into more 
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dlems of mankind, They 


of the United Stat 
, ‘ 1 es. Our 
‘an stand must be with any such who take a behavioral segment for 


their study. ini orseeta, Parecse.s biographers, Philosophers, socia] 
theorists, and playwrights, when they are concerned with Diesaen be- 
havior, are within our purview. Recently a week-long conference was 
held in Oxford, at which many of the leading scientists and scholars 
of Great Britain participated, to discuss such matters as the “creg- 
tive mind,’ man’s “liberties,” “social Progress,” “industrial rela- 
tions,” and the like. In a list of 100 speakers, only one was a profes- 
sional psychologist. It is precisely such topics that we believe to be 
the proper concern of an experimental methodology such as we have 
been outlining. But little about these matters has been reduced, up 
to now, to testable operations. We can now see how to do this. If, in 
the pursuit of them, we can gain insights about man, such as a Freud 
has grasped or as a Tennessee Williams has, with the agony of hurt 
_ ofa Blanche du Bois, then all our petty statistical and postulatory 
| procedures would be repaid a thousand fold. Our standpoint is that 
we have now, as never before, some probing possibilities into such 
regions of study. 

But there can be no mentalistic science, such as phenomenology 
made a pretense of subjugating. Ours is the kind of content that the 
biographers have freely managed to use all down the centuries—we 
seek to study men’s motives, their sayings, musings, imaginings, do- 
ings, thoughts, reveries, dreams, cogitations, jealousies, and all else 
of the kind that a Dickens or a Shakespeare or a Hawthorne dwelt 
"pon. This is the region of subjectivity, and perhaps of personality as 
“uch. It is the first of the main areas of concern for a future psycholo- 
*Y. But man’s social behavior is as significant. We have merely _ 
Vanced a methodology for these same regions of Ce a ib 
the Postulatory-dependency method of these sever for some 
. omplexity of man’s behavior is matched by the, nee 
| "™ of multivariate analysis of experimental situations. aoe . 
: There are slowly emerging from distrust of theory 1m psy’ 

Jeetiy 


ae clinical and social psychologists 


is evidence that new methods exist for probing — pees! 

| ha : vior. For these, theory is essential, to aie tried to 
“ a observable in principle. The methodology we 23\ 

Offers some tools for any such theory. 
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How, then, are we to bring the | 


a conclusion, to clinch it, if pos | 
scarcely possible for postulations of a methodology. A remarkable 


discovery, using Q-technique, could have spoken for itself. The voice 
is not altogether mute. All that we can offer seriously, however, is a 
realignment of much that has passed for psy chology in the last hun- 
dred years, as well as a grasp of experimental possibilities not open 
to us before. Contentious issues have been considerably softened or 
resolved. The objectivity of “subjectivity,” the claims of nomothetic 
versus idiographic principles, the definition of samples, proper re- 
gard of psychological types, the status of the “single case,” and much 
else of the kind have passed in review. Much is no doubt still unclear 
or enigmatic. We believe, however, that a methodology has been 
provided upon which a great deal indeed of behavioral science can be 
based. With this we rest our own single case. 
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In this revolutionary work, first published in 1953, Wili'2m Stephenscn 
presents a rich and stimulating discussion and reformulation of the basic 
conceptual and theoretical approaches to the problems of human nature. 
Stephenson’s Q-Technique has been described as the most important 
development in psychological methodology since Spearman's introduction 
of factor analysis. 


“Although this book is written primarily for psychologists, basic meth- 
odological issues are forcefully raised and solutions are attempted. This 
book will have to be taken into account in psychological methodology for a 
long time to come.”—Russell L. Ackoff, Philosophy of Science 


“A technique ... which offers an unlimited array, for all practical purposes 
of approaches to the understanding of a specific individual human being 
should be highly welcome to the clinician, both as investigator and 
therapist.” —Bernard Glueck, American Journal of Psychiatry 


